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CHAPTER I. 

MRS. MURTAGH'S repose that night was not 
more peaceful than on the previous one. 
Her rest was disturbed by thinking of Grant, and 
wondering what could have prevented him 
answering her summons. She never would 
have supposed he could have got her note at 
six o'clock, and deliberately put off coming 
until the next day ; therefore she was anxious 
and irritable, and it is to be feared Harry had 
no easy time of it. 

The night passed at length, the morning 
wore slowly on, but still no signs of Grant, and 
Mrs. Murtagh's impatience became more and 
more intense ; even cooking had lost its charms 
for her, and she was about to despatch Harry 
to make inquiries after the truant, when a knock 
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was heard at the street door, and in a few 
minutes more she could identify his footstep 
ascending the stair. 

She could hardly restrain herself from rush- 
ng to meet him when he entered the room, but 
she did contrive not to betray more anxiety 
than might be discovered in a few steps forward 
towards him. When he shook hands, she re- 
tained his in hers, leading him to the sofa, and 
making him sit down beside her. 

"Why did you not come yesterday!" she 
asked, still holding his hand, as if unconscious- 
ly ; an act, however, that he was well aware of, 
and that confirmed him in his preconceived idea 
that he might have everything his own way." 

" I got your letter so late," he answered, " I 
was afraid my coming would disturb you ; and 
I could not bear to inconvenience you, even for 
my own pleasure." 

" Then it would have been a pleasure to you 
to come?" she as^d. "I was beginning to 
fear it might be otherwise." 

** (Jan you doubt me so far as that ?" he said, 
in a low voice ; but his eyes did not seek her 
dicii tt» he spoke — he feared they would betray 
him. He could command his voice, his acts, 
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his words, but his eyes would still be tell-tales, 
and he sought to conceal their meaning. " If 
this is what you think of me," he continued, "it 
would be better that we had parted the other 
day, and that I should never see you again, 
since I only lose myself more and more at 
every visit, without winning confidence from 
you." 

He rose, as if to go, while he spoke, but she, 
still retaining his hand, stopped him. 

" No, you must not leave me I" she exclaimed. 
"I know I was wrong in my thought; I cannot 
let you leave me thus. You said the other day 
you would not see me again, because my money 
made a barrier between us. Suppose that I 
don't see it so — that I think that gold should be 
a bond of union between us — what would you 
do then ?" 

" I do not see how that can be," he answered 
sadly. " I know your generosity and nobiUty 
of heart, and that you would never look down 
upon me from your position of social superi- 
ority, but those around you, all your old and 
valued friends, would cry out at once, *Who 
is that fellow that is always hanging about 
after her, and who pretends he loves her, think- 
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ing that he may thereby secure her money?' 
Do you think I could bear to know that such 
things were being said of me, and that perhaps 
you were blamed for permitting my adoration ? 
No, nor even, could I bear the world's gossip my- 
self, would I endure that it should meddle with 
your name ; therefore we must part." 

" Is there no way," she asked, after a pause, 
"in which we can remain friends, and be to- 
gether sometimes, without incurring the censure 
of the public?" 

"No way but one," he answered, looking 
gloomily at the hand that he now held in his, 
as she had before held his in hers. It was not 
a very ugly hand to look at, being well covered, 
and not very coarse-skinned ; still it was not a 
pretty one, and he thought he should find some 
difficulty in doing the proper raptures, when 
he won his portly wife, it being an open ques- 
tion with him which would be the least dis- 
agreeable to kiss, her hetnd or her lips. The old 
and courtly style of kissing the hand was at a 
discount here, he knew, but still he might in- 
troduce it, if he found the other performance 
do too much violence to his fastidious feelings. 

" And what is that way ?" she asked, looking 
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down also, and feeling uncomfortable, for she 
saw he did not intend to help her through her 
difficult task ; and his evident backwardness 
raised him still higher in her estimation. He 
did not reply, and after a minute's pause she 
took courage for the fatal step. If it was to be 
done at all, it was evident she must do it, and 
she loved him well enough even to sacrifice her 
self-respect so far as that. " I know what you 
mean," she continued, with rising colour — " why 
should I pretend I don't ? You love me — ^you 
have almost said so in as many words, and yet 
you must leave me unless I marry you. Let it 
be so then. I care for you well enough not to 
count it a sacrifice sharing that money between 
us, that would only otherwise have separated us 
for ever. In spite of what the world would say 
if it knew what I'm doing, in spite of what it 
will say when it hears what we're going to do, 
you can't refuse me when I ask you to be my 
husband." 

" No, dearest, I can't, and won't," he replied, 
taking her substantial form in his arms ; " with 
your love, I don't mind facing the world's re- 
ports; and I hope we shall soon show them 
something to talk about. The sooner we are 
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married the better. There are such lots of 
fellowB hanging about after yon, that I get 
nervous sometimes, as if I thought they could 
cany you off and marry you against your will. 
When shall it be, dearest?" 

"I don't think we could possibly have the 
wedding before next week," she murmured, 
hiding her &ce in his shoulder ; *^ the people 
here talk so ; they would say I was wanting in 
respect to poor Pat that's gone, if I married 
again before he had been in the ground a week ; 
but after that there's nothing to prevent its 
being as soon as you like." 

"Shall we say this day week, then?" he 
asked ; and on her assenting, it was so settled. 

** You don't think me very bold and forward 
to have asked you myself?" inquired his be- 
trothed presently. **I knew your scruples 
would have prevented your ever doing it, and 
I could not lose you for them." 

"I think yoa the best and wisest woman 
under the sun for having acted as your own 
good sense and good feeling prompted you," 
he replied. He had been determined that she 
should ask him, so that, in case of any discovery 
being made afterwards, he could excuse himself 
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by saying that he had never solicited her to 
take this step with him — that she had urged 
him to it, and that he had complied solely to 
please her. Besides, it had been so easy to 
lead her on to propose ; she had set her heart 
on having him, and he had persuaded her he 
cared equally for her, but was prevented by 
honourable scruples from attempting to win 
her. The game had been played and won ; 
fortune at last seemed smiling on him, and it 
was with a light heart he returned to Mrs. 
Jones's establishment that evening. 

"Congratulate me, my friends," he said to 
his companions. "I have gained the great 
prize in the matrimonial lottery. Mrs. Mur- 
tagh is to be mine, and the wedding is to take 
place next week. We'll ask you all to the 
breakfast, where I hope you'll drink the health 
of the bride and bridegroom." 

" I suppose, as Murtagh died only the other 
day, mourning-suits will be indispensable ?" in- 
quired Jim, with an air of satirical interest ; 
"or perhaps the bride will leave off mourning 
for that day, and then it won't be necessary 
that we should be in black. You'll tell us all 
about that in time, won't you ?" 
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Grant laughed : those that win can afford to 
laugh. 

" Yes," he said, " FU let you know all about 
that in time, but come down town with me 
after tea, and we'll have a champagne supper 
on the strength of it." 

"Well done, my buck, that's your style 1" 
shouted they all in chorus ; and later on in the 
evening they trooped off together to the hotel, 
even Bully passing himself in on the general 
invitation ; for since he had perceived that 
Grant was likely to be a person of consequence, 
and a favourite of fortune, he had thought it 
better to swim with the tide, and toadied his 
late opponent just as vigorously as he had at 
first abused him. 

Whilst Grant and his companions were hold- 
ing uproarious merriment in one of the best 
hotels of the place, the bride-elect was far dif- 
ferently occupied. The peculiar manner of 
dressing the kangaroo that she had often medi- 
tated, seemed to her a soothing and appropriate 
termination to so anxious And joyful a day. 
There was a quarter in the house that had been 
sent her by a fiiend the day before — a hind- 
quarter; it was just the part wanted for her 
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design, and she felt her friend's gift could not 
be better employed than by consecrating it to 
so happy a celebration. Imagine her, there- 
fore, her handsome mourning-dress carefully 
tucked up, and covered from head to foot by a 
kind of brown hoUand dressing-gown, con- 
structed on a design of her own, expressly for 
use in the kitchen, her stout figure seeming yet 
stouter from this addition to her covering, and 
her red face growing redder and redder from 
the combined effects of the fire and the addi- 
tional clothing. In spite of what to most 
people would have been an uncomfortable de- 
gree of heat, she seemed perfectly happy, trot- 
ting about with the various implements neces- 
sary to her work, bending over the fire, tasting 
and stirring, as though she had but one idea 
in the world, and that was absorbed in the dish 
she was engaged in concocting. The corn- 
stalk Harry, her sole attendant and companion, 
sat on the dresser, manufacturing a whistle 
with a piece of wood and a knife, and between 
whiles watching his mistress, and licking his 
lips, as the savoury odour of the forthcoming 
meal began to fill the house. 

The experiment was a success, and before 
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the wedding-day Grant had been invited to 
dine with his betrothed, and partake of the 
triumphs of her skill ; doubtless he appreciated 
them more than he did her society, only the 
prospect of speedily possessing the money he 
coveted reconciling him to that infliction. 

The day came at last, and the wedding pass- 
ed off well, being chiefly remarkable for the 
cool composure displayed by both parties. The 
lady, as everyone knew, had been through the 
ceremony once before, and though her heart was 
more in it this time than the first, still she did 
not consider it necessary to let any sign of emo- 
tion betray that to the bystanders. As for 
Grant, he took it as everyone expected he would 
take it, namely, quite as a matter of course ; it 
was well understood by all the spectators that, 
on his side, at least, it was a mere mercantile 
transaction, and one in which they were all in- 
clined to think he was the gainer. 

*' There's such a thing as paying too dear for 
one's whistle," Andrews remarked to his compan- 
ions later on in the day, " and blowed if I don't 
think Mrs. Grant has done it 1 £40,000 is a good 
sight of money for a chap like Grant, and I don't 
even think he's got a good temper to make the 
matter better." 
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An opinion that was pretty generally agreed 
in by the others, who then proceeded to criticise 
the bride's dress and appearance. She wore a 
pale, silver-coloured silk, and had been 
most anxious to wear white, having only been 
restrained from so doing by Grant's assuring 
her it was not the thing for a widow. She 
grieved a Kttle at this restriction, but was finally 
contented, as it gave her an opportunity for a 
greater display of colour than she could other- 
wise have contrived to accumulate on her per- 
son. The dress was trimmed with a number of 
small flounces, pink and blue alternately, and 
had been pronounced by the dressmaker in 
Melbourne as far superior to anything Paris 
could produce. The bonnet was a triumph of 
art — pink and green ribbons mixed plentifully, 
interspersed with mauve ostrich feathers — and 
was immensely admired by the few female friends 
she possessed on the diggings. Certainly the 
whole effect of the bride, as she walked up the 
narrow aisle, was to Grant rather awful than 
pleasing ; but comforting himself by the reflec- 
tion that he could soon alter all that, he recov- 
ered his self-possession, and went through the 
service with great composure. 
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The breakfast was given in one of the largest 
and best hotels in the place, and was certainly 
a very magnificent affair. Wine flowed fi'eely ; 
and if after awhile speeches became boisterous, 
and the miners rather uproarious, it was only 
what was to be expected, and, in fact, an honour 
done to the bride, who would have felt slighted 
had the things provided not been done justice 
to. At length, however, it became advisable 
that the party should disperse, Grant and his 
wife setting the example, and starting for Wil- 
liamstown on their honeymoon trip. Mrs. Grant 
would have liked to go straight to Melbourne ; 
but this Grant, for reasons of his own, did 
not deem advisable ; indeed, for his ideas, Wil- 
liamstown was too near the place where Ethel 
was, and it laid him open to the danger of being 
at any moment discovered. He therefore re- 
presented to Mrs. Grant that the comparative 
quiet of Williamstown was at such a time more 
congenial to his feelings than the life and bustle 
of Melbourne ; and she, believing that love for 
her was the motive of his choice, quietly acqui- 
esced in it. It was impossible, or at least it 
seemed impossible, that she should long continue 
ignorant of his real object in marrying her ; for 
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his manner, though not unkind, was stiff and 
distant. He had laid down a rule, on which he 
determined to act from the beginning, that he 
would go his own way when, where, and how 
he chose, and that she should have no more of 
hers than just so much' as was pleasing to him. 
He had hardly been a day in Williamstown 
when an idea struck him. Instead of hanging 
about in a place where, sooner or later, he was 
sure to be discovered, why should he not go to 
Sydney ? 

He had no sooner thought of this than he 
communicated his plan to his wife. The idea 
of the total change, and the hope of being able 
to show her finery in the northern capital, 
pleased her greatly, and she entered heartily 
into the scheme, urging him to find out at once 
when the next steamer sailed, and let them go 
by it. This advice suited his wants so exactly, 
that he called her a sensible woman, and bore 
her attentions with more patience for the rest 
of the day than he had as yet shown to her ; a 
change which so pleased her that she became 
more convinced than ever of the strength 
and sincerity of his attachment. To their 
great joy they ascertained that a steamer 
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would leave Williamstown for Sydney next day. 
In it their passage was at once taken, and the 
following afternoon they steamed out of Port 
Philip, Mrs. Grant down below feeling ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, and Mr. Grant on deck 
smoking a cigar, and contemplating the distant 
views of the Youang Hills, with Bateman's Hill 
and signal-station in the foreground, with much 
more pleasure and interest than that with which 
he had looked on them when he first beheld them, 
a fortnight or three weeks before. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THEY had a fair passage, notwithstanding 
which Mrs. Grant suffered horribly from 
sea-sickness, and her husband only looked in at 
her once or twice the whole way. She excused 
this conduct, however, thinking that perhaps 
the poor dear fellow might not feel very well 
himself, and was unable to bear the close air 
down below. He certainly was unable to bear 
it, because it was disagreeable, but for no other 
reason, and he cared nothing for what she 
might be suffering, as long as he was not incon- 
venienced by it. 

It was a very warm day, though late in 
Autumn, when they entered Port Jackson, and 
steamed up to Sydney. The beauties of this 
magnificent harbour were fully appreciated by 
Grant. His eye had got accustomed to the 
mangy look of gum-tree forest, and the scenery 
did not, therefore, fail of producing its effect 
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on his mind, as it does fail generally with people 
fresh from the old country. Even the monotony 
of the low hills, so similar to each other in their 
outline, failed to give him the weary, dissatisfied 
feeling produced on strangers, who scan the 
horizon eagerly for some more elevated peak, or 
deeper depression, on which the eye can fasten, 
and obtain relief from the pretty but uniform 
scene around. He had got accustomed to the 
look of Australian scenery, and while he could 
not bring himself to go into raptures over the 
view before him, as the natives do, he could 
appreciate its beauties without feeling the dis- 
appointment experienced by new-comers to the 
country. As the steamer neared the wharf 
Mrs. Grant appeared on deck, sighing and 
groaning, but evidently better of her sickness. 

" I tell you what it is. Grant," she said (she 
always called him by his surname), " you'll not 
get me to go back by sea — I've had enough of 
it for one while. I'll go by land, if I tramp 
every foot of the way myself." 

"If you like, we'll not go back at all," replied 
her husband, good-humom-edly. He knew he 

m 

had treated her badly while on board, and he 
felt a little ashamed of himself for it. " Let us 
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get ashore as quick as we can. Have you got 
everything ready ? That's right." 

Presently they were in a hansom, having 
sent their luggage on in a van, and were driv- 
ing up to Petty's Hotel. 

Hotel life didn't suit Mrs. Grant ; it prevented 
her exercising her natural talents in the cooking 
line, and she insisted on spending the afternoon 
hunting for lodgings, a search in which Grant 
did not think it at all necessary to join her, 
but went off by himself to see what was to be 
^een, and to find out what amusements were 
going on, which might help him to pass the 
time, and dissipate his money. Mrs. Grant, left 
to herself, after a long and protracted search, 
got tolerable lodgings in Wooloomooloo ; they 
were famished, and, as far as she could see, the 
furniture was tolerably new and clean, a matter 
of great importance in a climate like that of 
Australia, where every insect under the sun 
seems to thrive and increase with peculiar 
rapidity. 

Returning to the hotel after her hunt was 
over, Mrs. Grant found her husband had not 
yet come in. It was dinner time, and she was 
hungry, but she did not wish to begin without 
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him, imagining that he would return immediate- 
ly. Half an hour went by, then an hour, and she 
began to get very uneasy. The waiter had in- 
quired several times whether she would .dine, 
and when he next appeared, after she had been 
waiting an hour and a half^ she asked him 
could it be possible anything had happened to 
Mr. Grant ? He smiled blandly, and assured her 
that was impossible, advising her also not to 
wait for the gentleman any longer, as he had 
evidently stopped to dine out. He had taken 
in the state of affairs at a glance, and was 
tolerably satisfied, in his own mind, that the 
handsome young man who had married this 
stout, middle-aged woman for her money, was 
not likely to allow any consideration for her 
feelings to stand between him and his pleasures. 
He was doubtless off on the spree now, and the 
best thing his wife could do was to eat her 
dinner, without worrying herself any more 
about him. Being excessively hungry and 
tolerably satisfied by the waiter's representa- 
tions that no bodily harm had befallen him, she 
consented to sit down to dinner ; but here an- 
other disappointment awaited Uer. A dinner 
that has been really well cooked is more spoilt 
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by being kept back an hour or two than one 
that originally was spoilt by the cooking, and 
this she now experienced and lamented over. 

" If I find," she mused, " that Grant stopped 
out for his own amusement, catch me ill-using 
good wittles again for him I The cod's tum- 
bling to pieces, and the sauce is cold ; there isn't 
a thing fit to be eaten — it's been kept so long. 
My word, won't I find out the meaning of all 
this when G. comes home ! I'm a good-tem- 
pered woman about little things, but he may 
find he's trying me too far when he begins to 
trifle with cookery, and keep the dinner wait- 
ing. 

Strengthened by this virtuous resolve, she 
once more spread her napkin over her knees, 
and was about to set-to again, when the door 
opened, and the delinquent entered. 

"Hulloal" he cried, "am I late? I think 
you might have waited, and not sat down with- 
out me. What's that! — fresh- water cod and 
oyster sauqe ? — yes, I'll have some. Fm hungry 
enough to eat everything in the house." 

Quite taken aback by his coolness, Mrs. Grant 
helped him, without speaking, and for a few 
minutes watched him in silence, as he gave 
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proof of the truth of his assertion by the man- 
ner in which his helping disappeared. 

" It's very good," he said at length — " FU take 
some more, please." 

" Mr. Grant," said his wife, solemnly, when 
affairs had reached this climax, "I bore your 
keeping the dinner back one hour and a half 
patiently enough ; I waited till everything was 
cold, and was only persuaded by the waiter to 
sit down when I had given up all hope of your 
returning for dinner. I did not utter a word of 
complaint when you made no apology for such 
conduct, but now, when you call this ' good,' 
I can keep silence no longer. I see I have been 
mistaken in you. That it may have been good 
two hours ago, I think is likely ; now it's real 
bad. I'm deceived in you. Only I thought 
you knew what was good cooking, and under- 
stood every bit as well as I do that wittles 
should never be kept waiting, Vd never have 
married you, that I wouldn't." . 

"Bless the woman!" laughed Grant, whilst 
the waiter disappeared hurriedly from the room, 
" is all that fuss because I liked the cod ? Well, 
I daresay I should be more particular another 
time ; but I'm so ravenously hungry now, do. 
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for mercy's sake, give me some^ more, and let 
that fellow bring up the meat. You know, at 
any rate, I appreciate your cooking." 

" Of course," replied the lady, a little scorn- 
fully, though evidently mollified; "though I 
say it that shouldn't, you couldn't help liking 
mine — ^you'd be hard to please else." 

As she spoke, she rang the bell, and presently 
the waiter re-appeared, the rest of the meal 
passing off smoothly. 

Grant told his wife he had been knocking 
about the town exploring, seeing all that was 
to be seen, and that was what had kept him so 
late, the real truth being that he had spent a 
good part of the time in a cafe in King Street, 
making acquaintance with several Sydney resi- 
dents, and trying his hand at billiards with 
some of them. This was the first time Mrs. 
Grant had showed any indications of temper, 
and while he laughed at it, her husband made a 
mental note of the cause that could so easily 
arouse her wrath. It might be convenient to 
him at some future day to make uso of her 
temper as a plea for getting rid of her, and it 
behoved him to know how to rouse it, as other 
men would study how to avoid exciting it. 
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She told him she had found lodgings that 
suited, and that she would like to move into 

them at once. 

• ^^ 

" They are in William Street, Wooloomooloo," 
she explained ; ** I couldn't be comfortable here 
without my cooking and kitchen." 

" Very well," he answered, lazily. It didn't 
much matter to him where they lived, so long 
as the money was forthcoming, and he could 
spend it. He had taken care to ascertain be- 
fore his marriage how the money was invest- 
ed ; a large portion — about two-thirds of the 
sum — ^was in Victorian bonds, railroads in 
the colony, and other very paying and safe 
speculations, from which it was evident that* 
though the late Mr. Murtagh liked to turn his 
money over, he liked to do so safely. The 
remainder was engaged in some of the safest 
and largest mining companies, and notably a 
good share was sunk in the Burra-Burra copper 
mines in South Australia, showing that the 
shrewd old Irishman had not been dazzled by 
his near proximity to gold, but had been able to 
appreciate the better security, and eventually 
more lucrative nature of the copper speculation. 

All this had been very pleasing to Grant, as 
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securing a large income with but little risk, or 
need for looking after the capital ; and what 
pleased him still better, was the fact that the 
widow had not even thought of securing any of 
this to herself by settlements. Now, as his 
wife talked of her lodgings in Wooloomooloo, it 
struck him that it was a very petty way of 
setting to work, and that this woman had not 
really the large ideas that should have belonged 
to one with her means. 

" I think youVe made a mistake in getting 
lodgings, dear," he began. " We ought to have 
a house, and a good large one." 

"Why?" she replied, with almost a startled 
look. " I thought for the short time we shall 
be here " 

" Well," he interrupted, " you see I like the 
place, and I think you will too, so I don't see 
that we can do better than settle down here ; 
it's far preferable to Melbourne in my mind, 
though most people I know think the contrary." 

" I'm sure I don't agree with you there," she 
answered, indignantly ; she had lived so long 
in the colony that she was as loyal to it as a 
native Victorian. " I can't see what you see to 
like in this stifling hot hole," she went on, 
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never dreaming that her husband had a parti- 
cular personal reason for his preference. 

" Well, I do wish to remain here/' he replied, 
" at least, for a year or two, and I wish to have 
a good house during that time. Til go and 
look about it to-morrow, and you can pay 
whatever forfeit is necessary to get off the 
rooms you took. We shall want to entertain 
sometimes, if we remain here," he went on, 
cunningly; "and Fm sure you would enjoy 
that, as it would give you an opportunity of 
showing what you could do. You would like 
to hear it said that Mrs. Grant gave the best 
dinners in Sydney, I know." 

He had touched the right chord in that ap- 
peal, and she gave way at once. Immediately 
a house and servants seemed as desirable in 
her eyes as before she had considered them un- 
desirable and useless incumbrances ; and so it 
was settled that thoy wore to remain in Syd- 
ney, and not only remain there, but also appear 
in a stylo and with surroundings such as it had 
always been Grant's ambition to possess. 

Money can do a good deal in Sydney, as 
elsewhere ; perhaps it could not accomplish as 
much there then as it can now, but then any- 
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thing it could do it did for them, and where it 
failed to help them it failed to help all, so they 
were no worse off than others^ and very shortly 
they were in possession of a beautiful house, 
situated on a promontory of land jutting out 
into the harbour. They were a few miles from 
the busiest part of the city, but Mrs. Grant had 
her carriage and pair, and Mr. Grant had his 
riding horses, so that a few miles more or less 
made little difference. Some ladies called with 
their husbands ; they were not too much above 
the new-comer in manners and appearance, and 
she found she got on comfortably with them.r 
As to her husband's friends, they appeared to 
be legion, and were constantly about the house, 
as many as it would hold being almost always 
stopping there. Though it was a good way 
round by land to the town, it was only about a 
mile by boat, and Grant, of course, kept one, 
but it was not a mode of conveyance at all 
patronized by his wife. 

In all the outlay connected with this estab- 
lishment, there was no reference at all to their 
actual income ; she concluded Grant knew all 
about it, and that everything was right. He 
was perfectly well aware he was overrunning 
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his account, but satisfied himself by thinking 
that a short Kfe and a merry one was best 
suited to him, and that, when the game was up, 
he could leave the poor woman whose money 
he had dissipated, and who believed herself to 
be his wife, and begin a fresh career elsewhere, 
under another name, and with as good a pros- 
pect of success as when he left Melbourne for 
the diggings, which had yielded him a golden 
harvest indeed. 

Now that the house was constantly full of 
noisy, bustling guests, she saw but little of her 
husband ; but when she did see him, he was 
not unkind, and allowed her to show her fond 
and foolish adoration of him in. any way that 
conduced to his comfort. Anything that did 
not please him, caused him to show the devil 
in him at once ; after the first outburst of this 
kind, she became frightened, and never ven- 
tured a remonstrance on any subject whatever. 

He was a harder man now than when he had 
left Melbourne for the diggings ; familiarity 
with evil had exercised its influence over his 
character, never at any time a very upright 
one, in spite of the few good and striking 
qualities that had once distinguished him ; 
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even when forced by conscience to admit that 
his life was not what it should be, he was al- 
ways ready to lay the blame of his wrong- 
doing on any other head but his own. It was 
his wife's fault (meaning Ethel) that he had 
run away from her, deceived and betrayed the 
woman with whom he now lived ; it was her 
fault, if in the wild spendthrift life he was now 
leading, among companions as reckless as him- 
seli^ he was pursuing a course of sin that was 
sure to call for punishment sooner or later. It 
was thus he tried to silence his conscience, and 
thus he in a great measure succeeded in doing 
so ; he worked himself up to believing that his 
wickedness was the fault of others, and when, in 
some of his rare moments of reflection, he 
succeeded in convincing himself of this, he would 
exclaim : 

" Why did I not marry Clara Singleton, a 
woman who loved me, and who could have kept 
me straight ; the best woman in the world I do 
believe she was, and I, like a fool, left her." 

A good woman she was, it is true, good and 
wise, but he misjudged man's nature, his own 
nature sadly, if he thought that any woman, 
however good and wise, can keep the man 
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straight who is bent on going crookedir Con- 
vincing himself in this way that both the women 
with whom he had to deal had wronged him, he 
had no pity for the one he had so grossly de- 
ceived ; he treated her with indiflference, not ill- 
using her, but not shrinking from paining her 
more by his contempt for her person, which he 
was at no trouble to hide, and aversion to her 
caresses, than he could have done by any physical 
violence. She was a woman with a high spirit, 
though low born and vulgar; and sometimes her 
courage would rise, and she would resent this 
treatment, telling him boldly he had thought it 
worth his while to be gentle and loving when 
there was anything to gain, and that it was only 
when he had obtained all he wished for that he 
began to tire of her. 

But in spite of seeing how he regarded her, 
in spite of her indignation at the change, she 
still loved, as women will love that for which they 
have once cared, when no vestige of the attri- 
butes that formerly attracted them remains. He 
thought nothing of the wrong he had done her 
in allowing her to suppose him an unmarried 
man. She believed it was all right, and that 
was enough ; if she came to find out the truth, 
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"why, she was as good as a large proportion of 
women there, and that ought to be sufficient for 
her. So he reasoned, wilfully ignoring the fact 
that she had at least always conducted herself 
with decorum, at a time and in a place where 
few women had done so, and that therefore she 
deserved more honour and respet from him than 
to be thus degraded. What her honest though 
vulgar mind would suffer, if ever she made the 
discovery of how she was really situated, he 
did not care to inquire ; and even had he known, 
he would have allowed it to distress him very 
little. 

Now in the bustling riotous life he was lead- 
ing at Sydney, he saw as little of her a& he 
could ; but still she contrived to get a short time 
with him every day to herself, and then she 
would exert all the arts she was mistress of to 
please him, and to lure back the fickle heart that 
she still believed had once been hers. It was sad 
to see the patience with which she strove to re- 
tain that which had never been more than 
a delusive phantom ; sad to remark how day by 
day the conviction grew upon her that this love 
for which she had sacrificed everything was 
goije from her for ever. Maay will smile at this 
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picture of a woman over forty, who would have 
plenty of pity to spare for a young girl in the 
same position ; but, if carefully considered, the 
elder woman is much the more miserable of the 
two. 

To be deceived and deluded, to make ship- 
wreck of life at her age, is an irretrievable loss. 
The poet tells us " hope springs eternal in the 
human breast," but the reign of hope in that par- 
ticular direction is for most women of that age 
well-nigh over ; while though the blow may for 
a time deaden the feelings and check the buoy- 
ancy of the girlish spirit, the dreams and visions 
of youth will once more assert their sway, the 
enchantment of love may again be shed over 
the life, and the past disappointment be blotted 
out by the fulness of present happiness. 

Thus time rolled on, the estrangement be- 
tween them becoming every day greater, not 
through fault of hers, but from his deliberate de- 
termination and resolution. He was getting very 
tired of her, tired also of his life at Sydney ; he 
felt that he would like to change his surround- 
ings, to begin life again in some other part of 
the colonies, and shake off for ever the millstone 
weight of this wronged woman, who did not 
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know herself wronged, and who might at any- 
minute discover it, from about his neck. A hole 
had been made in the old miner's mohev, such 
a hole as rendered immediate retrenchment 
necessary, if any of it was to be kept at all ; 
and though Grant did not particularly care to 
keep any, he wished very much to bring some 
away with him, to help him to begin afresh else- 
where. It was always easy to get ; he had only 
to write to his brokers in Melbourne, ordering 
them to sell the shares he wished to dispose of, 
and forthwith the money was forwarded. There 
was no one in Mrs. Grant's interest to demand 
an account of how it was spent. Thus thousands 
of pounds had already passed through his hands 
and been dissipated by him, and he now gave 
instructions for a larger sale than any he had 
yet ordered, that he might be provided with 
ample means of support, whenever he made good 
his escape ; for he had taught himself to consider 
it would be an escape, and that the duty he 
owed his supposed wife, was the most galling 
yoke of bondage ever laid upon any man's neck. 
Little thinking what was hanging over her 
head, Mrs. Grant solaced herself as best she 
might with driving, shopping, and cooking, her 
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worst trial, after the estraDgemeut of her hus- 
band, being the advent of a " brickfielder," 
which, in spite of all the precautions she could 
take in shutting windows, and otherwise her- • 
metically sealing the house, would fill it with 
fine dust, that almost ruined her costly new 
furniture, and caused her to shed tears of vexa- 
tion over the cleansing job she had to perform 
afterwards. Her servants also worried her life 
out, and she often thought with regret of the 
little house at Ballarat, and the cornstalk Harry, 
who, if possessed of all the usual impudence 
and mischievous qualities of cornstalks in gene- 
ral, was fond of his mistress, and still more 
fond of bribes, by the aid of which she had 
often induced him to undertake jobs for her 
to which he otherwise would have scorned to 
put his hand. 

To get away from Sydney, where he was so 
well known, without being remarked, was a 
matter of some difficulty, and gave Grant cause 
for serious reflection. Finally he decided to 
start overland for Newcastle, in his miner's dress, 
carrying his " swag " on his back, as they are 
accustomed to do, and begging his lodging and 
food at the houses he passed on the way. All 
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along the coast-line in that direction he was 
pretty sure of finding shepherds' huts on the 
runs, and squatters' houses at intervals, besides 
here and there small villages. He would carry 
his money in a belt underneath his clothes, and 
with his gun and ammunition he had no fear of 
getting into trouble. He would not probably 
be more than a day and a half, or at most two 
days, in reaching Newcastle, which lies about 
fifty miles north of Sydney. Arrived there, 

he would proceed by steamer to B , and in 

that place look out for some employment that 
would give him a position among the gentry ; 
for Queensland was then* pre-eminently an aris- 
tocratic country, and as such suited his preju- 
dices better than either of the other colonies he 
had been in. 

• Accordingly, one morning, after settling all 
his plans, he left the house early, carrying his 
mining dress in a parcel under his arm ; and 
going off into a part of the bush where he had 
previously concealed his blankets and other 
necessaries, he changed his clothes, throwing 
those he left off into the harbour, with a heavy 
stone tied up in them. This completed, he 
shouldered his swag, and turning towards the 
VOL. ni. D 
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sea-coast, strode off bravely with a light heart, 
in spite of the two days of hardship that he knew 
lay before him. When far enough from Sydney 
to be out of danger of meeting anyone who 
could recognise him, he took to the road, and 
got on better than when wandering along over 
a trackless country, and only guided by the 
coast-line, After awhile he felt this marching 
along without a companion very lonely wofk, 
and would have liked to join some of the bul- 
lock-drays he was constantly passing, merely 
for the sake of companionship, but he found 
their rate of travel so slow that, with all his 
desire for society, it seemed to him better to 
press on by himself. Indeed, the bullock- 
drivers, as a rule, were rather below any of the 
other men he had yet met with in the Colonies, 
and though, as far as religion was concerned, 
he had no scruples about swearing, still these 
men carried it to a pitch that horrified him, 
more from the low state of mental culture it re- 
presented than because its blasphemy distressed 
him. 

He pressed on, therefore, and at midday 
stopped at a publio-house by the wayside. He 
asked for dinner, and was given it, for which he 
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was not expected to pay anything, if he took 
something to drink ; but he had not yet accus- 
tomed himself to swallow the vile stuff sold in 
those wayside taverns, and contenting himself 
with a draught of warmish water, he again pur- 
sued his way. Towards evening he judged he must 
have done about thirty miles Walking, and feeling, 
in spite of his being accustomed to that kind of 
exercise, that he had done quite enough, he 
turned off to a column of smoke he saw ascend- 
ing through the trees not far off. It proved to 
be a shepherd's fire ; he had just driven his flock 
into the paddock for the night, and was setting 
about cooking his evening meal. He welcomed 
the stranger joyfully, asked the latest news 
from Sydney, and when he had heard all that 
Grant could tell him on that point, he wandered 
off to the old country, inquiring how long it was 
since Grant had left it, why had he come out, 
where he was firom, and a hundred similar ques- 
tions, to all of which Grant returned precisely 
such answers as suited his convenience, and, 
moreover, learned all about his new friend with 
an ease and rapidity that ai^tonished him. As to 
himseli^ he gave his name as Grifliths, declared 
he knew Kttle of Sydney, had, in fact, only 
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just passed through it ; that he had landed in 
South Australia, but had got tired of that, and 
was determined to try the most northern of the 
Australian Colonies for awhile; adding that, if he 
didn't do there, he should make tracks for Cali- 
fornia. 

" Not a bad idea that," answered the shepherd. 
" I see you're one of my sort, a rambler, I went 
to California first, and came on here by 
Queensland — Moreton Bay we called it in those 
days ; but I'm getting older and lazier now — 
shepherding suits me, and I think I shall hang 
on here a while longer." 

Thus they chatted till their subjects of con- 
versation began to get exhausted, Grant, or Grif- 
fiths as he had now become, being every moment 
more and more astonished that a man with the 
education and even talent that this person seem- 
ed to possess, couldfind no better occupation than 
herding sheep in the Australian Bush. By-and 
by, from little things that dropped from his 
companion, he began to comprehend the reason 
for this strange state of affairs. Drink was at 
the bottom of it — that fatal madness which has 
ruined so many of the cleverest men the world 
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has possessed, and which, when it seizes upon 
a fine mind, seems to work greater havoc there 
than on the dull capacities of meaner intellects. 
As they rolled themselves in their blankets and 
turned over to go to sleep, Griffiths thanked his 
stars that he, at least, had never fallen under 
the influence of that terrible fascination, his hav- 
ing kept clear of it proving to his mind that, after 
all, he was not such a bad fellow, if he had not 
fallen into the hands of those two women, whom 
he mentally constituted his scapegoats, when- 
ever the course of his reflections tended to show 
him that his life might be open to censure. 
Next morning they were both up betimes, and 
Griffiths started on his way, stiff and rather 
footsore from his tramp the day before. He 
worked the first-named evil off before he had 
gone very far, whilst the other increased, until 
by the time he arrived at Newcastle, late in 
the afternoon, he was very much done up in- 
deed, and hardly inclined to take advantage of 

the boat that was starting for B . It was 

better, he reflected, however, that he should put 
as great a distance between himself and Sydney 
as possible, therefore conquering his disinclina- 
tion to go further, he went on board, and tak- 
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ing the first unoccupied comer, lay down with 
his swag under his head. 

It was not a comfortable voyage; the 
steamer was small and dirty — ^in fact, it was not 
likely she would be otherwise, as she carried a 
large cargo of coal, and did not seem as if she 
had been cleaned since she was first put into the 
trade — a characteristic in which both her captain 
and crew bore her company. However, these 
were troubles Griffiths had made up his mind 
to expect whilst roughing it in miner's garb, and 
he was fully determined to indemnify. himself 
for all his discomforts when he arrived at his 
destination, which they did on the second day 
after he came on board. He had money enough 
about him to enable him to live in comfort, even 
in luxiu*y, for some time ; and during that period 
he hoped to obtain some employment that 
should keep up his position among the squatting 
aristocracy, and enable him to earn his living 
without too much exertion. There are no sine- 
cures to be had in a young country, but that did 
not seem so great a drawback to him as might 
have been expected, for he had tried idleness so 

• 

long, that the idea of work, if it was not of too 
severe a nature, was acceptable. 
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Immediately on landing he repaired to the 
best hotel he could see, and though his miner's 
dress, and the fact of his luggage being com- 
prised in the compass of his swag, might 
be supposed to be against him, people of that 
class, since the discovery of the gold fields, 
are so often possessed of great riches, that his 
appearance passed without comment, and he 
was admitted immediately. One of his first acts 
was to get himself a complete rig out at the 
tailor's, knowing well that good clothes are all 
over the world a great set-off to good manners ; 
and while a neat mining dress, and considerable 
skill in the use of nature's weapons, might be 
the high road to popularity at Ballarat, here 
public favour would have to be conciliated in a 
very different way. 

His purchases completed, and himself looking 
the distinguished gentlemanly person that even 
his miner's garb had not been able quite to dis- 
guise, he went to the coffee-room, the window 
of which opened into one of the principal streets, 
and amused himself by watching the passers-by, 
looking at the papers, and talking to those who 
entered. Thus, in a few hours, he had begun 
his acquaintance with the gentlemen of B 
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from whom he hoped in the fature to obtain 
assistance and support. 

As day wore on at Aoacia Park, Grant's Syd- 
ney residence, his absence began to be noticed. 
Some of his numerous friends turned up to spend 
the day with him, to get him to take them out 
fishing in his boat, or otherwise take the task of 
amusing them for the day upon himself. A 
vain hope ; he was not to be seen, and Mrs. 
Grant, when consulted as to where he was likely 
to be found, was as much in the dark as any- 
one else. She was not alarmed, however — 
thoughi; he might have gone out for the day, and 
would be in by dinner-time ; but when that hour 
came and passed, and still he did not turn up, 
she began to be anxious. Was it possible any- 
thing could have happened to him ; or was he 
only spending the evening in Sydney, as he 
frequently did f It was odd he had not men- 
tioned the matter to her, as he generally did 
when he intended to dine out; still it might 
have been a sudden thought, and, at any rate, 
she did not let his absence interfere with her 
enjoyment of any of the good things set before 
her. 

Evening closed in, and still nothing was 
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heard of him ; but as, when he spent the eveD- 
ing at Sydney, he never was home till the 
small hours of the morning, that did not pre- 
vent poor, unsuspicious Mrs. Grant from hav- 
ing a very sound night's rest ; she only began 
to feel seriously uneasy when, next morning, 
she was told he had not been home at all. 
Now, staying out all night was a thing he 
never did without letting her know beforehand, 
or sending her a message, if he was persuaded 
to do so suddenly ; therefore, she became very 
anxious, and sent a servant into Sydney to see 
if anything had been heard of him there. Of 
course the man returned saying he had been 
seen nowhere since the day before yesterday. 
Inquiries were immediately set on foot by his 
numerous friends, and the native police were 
called in, Mrs. Grant the while passing her 
time between violent hysterics and a kind of 
half-sensible state, when she would offer enor- 
mous rewards to whoever would discover traces 
of her lost husband. 

But Grant had heard of the native police 
before, and their wonderful powers of tracking, 
and had taken the precaution not only to walk 
on the dryest and stoniest ground he could 
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find, but had also drawn a pair of thick woollen 
stockings over his boots, thus lessening the 
chances of his leaving any distinguishable 
track. And so the police found it; for after 
diligent and protracted search, they were 
obliged to give up all hope of tracing him, and 
his disappearance was generally considered to ■ 
be another of the numerous cases of people 
being lost in the bush, leaving no trace of how 
they disappeared, or what was their ultimate 
fate. Such was the general opinion ; but though 
amongst her friends his widow appeared to ao- 
quiesce in this decision, yet in her heart she 
had doubts as to its correctness. It was not so 
unusual in Australia for a man who wished to 
leave his wife to disappear suddenly, as to 
render it quite improbable Grant might have 
adopted such a course ; and though the world 
at large were not aware that he might have 
had reasons for wishing to avoid her, she knew 
that for some time he had found his bondage 
irksome, and desired to be free from it. More- 
over, when his aifairs oame to be looked into, 
she found that very little of her large fortune 
was remaining. 
During the three years they had been in 
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Sydney, not only had they spent more than 
double their income every year, but she dis- 
covered also that her husband had been in the 
habit of drawing large sums of money from 
their principal, and their enormous claims were 
sent in every day from Sydney houses to whom 
they owed money. After settling everything, 
paying off all their debts, giving up Acacia 
Park, selling carriages, horses, everything, there 
would only remain £5,000 out of the £40,000 
she had brought him three years before on her 
mamage. She found out, also, that, very 
shortly before he disappeared, he had drawn 
five thousand pounds, of which she could not 
discover any traces as to where and when, or 
to whom it had been paid — thus strengthening 
her in her belief that he was not lost in the 
bush, as had been supposed, but was enjoying 
himself and his newly-acquired liberty some- 
where with her money. 

She was not a bad-hearted woman, and she 
loved this man, who had used her so ill, as fool- 
ish women will love unscrupulous men, who 
are not withheld from bullying them by any 
romantic ideas about woman's weakness and 
want of protection ; she grieved, therefore, that 
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he had been driven to take such a step. He 
had mistaken her greatly if he thought she 
would have been angry and abusive about the 
loss of her money. She had appreciated being 
rich ; she had long ago learnt to acknowledge 
that it was her money had purchased him, but 
having gained him, and having by him been 
made poor, she would have been very well con- 
tented to bear poverty with him, never grum- 
bling,- or reminding him that, but for his extra- 
vagance, she would have been a rich woman still. 
He had not understood this ; he had taken her 
to be like the women of the world to which he 
belonged — vain, frivolous, and mercenary. How- 
ever much she might have deserved the first 
two epithets, the last she had never merited, 
and he should have known her better than to 
think of it in connection with her. 

Now that he had left Sydney, and that she 
bad no longer money to keep her house, she 
was greatly puzzled what to do. She would 
have liked to return to her old friends at Bal- 
larat ; in spite of her money having made to 
itself wings, she was pretty sure they would 
welcome her cordially, and amongst them she 
would feel more at home than amongst the 
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disorderly set into which she had fallen in Syd- 
ney. But then there was still a drawback to 
her doing as she liked ; she fancied, from her 
husband's having taken so large a sum of 
money, that he had gone inland, somewhere 
into the Eiverina, among the squatters ; and she 
thought she would be less likely to fall upon his 
traces down in the South than where she was 
at present situated. She reflected over it for a 
few days, and finally determined to go and pay 
some visits to friends in different parts of Vic- 
toria, who had written to her on heariug of her 
misfortunes ; after which she would return to 
Sydney, where she knew her husband would 
come to look for her, if he ever desired to make 
friends with her again. This being all arranged, 
she sold her effects in Sydney, and was soon 
steaming south on her way to Melbourne, 
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CHAPTER in. 

WHILE matters were thus progressing with 
Mounteagle, or Grant, as he had for a 
time called himself, his wife, living quietly in an 
out-of-the-way street in Melbourne, drove her 
humble trade with varying success. Some 
weeks she would have plenty of customers, and 
matters went tolerably pleasantly with her ; at 
other times she would have little or nothing to 
do, and would be almost inclined to think her 
attempt a failure. Thanks, however, to her 
settled income, she was never in want ; and 
though lonely enough, was not as unhappy, 
after the first month or so, as might have been 
expected. In the first place, she got accus- 
tomed to her sorrow, and there is a great deal 
more in that view of consolation than many 
people would be willing to believe. The mind 
cannot always remain at the highest pitch either 
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of sorrow or of joy — gradually the tension of 
the nerves gives way, and a kind of dull con- 
tentment follows ; there is so much less suffer- 
ing than there has been, that the heart persuades 
itself it is free from pain altogether. 

Thus it was with Ethel — the despair she had 
felt at first, when she knew herself abandoned 
in a strange land, had died away, the lost feel- 
ing had worn off, and though she sometimes 
mourned over the love she had failed to keep, 
and that was no longer dear to her, it was not 
with an overwhelming sorrow, as she had griev- 
ed at first. The people she was with were kind, 
and, above all, her only real friends in that wide 
place. The officers of the Templeton were still 
there, and as good to her as ever. Even 
Webster, who formerly had been her husband's 
friend more than hers, was kind and thoughtful 
to her now ; he had found out that, charming 
as Mounteagle was, he could not be otherwise 
than a bad fellow to treat so a poor little woman 
who, whatever her faults might have been, was 
certainly fond of her husband. But Ethel's 
greatest frieixd, and the one who all these weeks 
stood by her most truly, was Laneton. When 
the Templeton left, she was very lonely, and as 
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years rolled on,she continued to be so, for though 
she made friends there, they were none of them 
the kind of people with whom she had been 
used to associate, and there was consequently a 
want of sympathy between them. Though she 
wrote to her father again and again, she re- 
ceived no answer fi'om him, that gentleman 
merely remarking, as he put her letter into the 
fire, that she would have -it so, and must now 
bear it as best she could. 

During all these years not once had Ethel 
obtained any tidings of her husband, and at 
length, though she felt he was not dead, she 
ceased to care about him, or to speculate upon 
what his circumstances might be. She had 
long ago learned to look upon her marriage as 
a mistake — the love she had felt for her husband 
had not been the faithful, all-enduring aifection 
it should have been ; and the nature of his for 
her she had not failed to comprehend before 
they had been very long married. 

One day, rather more than three years after 
she first landed in Australia, a portly, well- 
dressed woman came to her shop to order a 
bonnet. She was fat, vulgar, and red-faced — 
one who could never have had any beauty 
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beyond her good-natured expression, but who 
was not the less for that extremely particular 
about her appearance, and tried on a multitude 
of bonnet shapes before she found one to suit 
her. Suddenly, as Ethel was fitting a shape on 
her troublesome customer's head, her eye was 
caught by a large brooch, containing a portrait, 
that the lady wore conspicuously at her throat, 
as a fastening for her shawl. The portrait in 
the brooch was a likeness of Herbert Moiint- 
eagle — about that there could be no mistake-; 
and Ethel's head swam, and her eyes grew 
dizzy as she gazed upon it. 

" Might I ask you of whom that picture is a 
portrait, ma'am?" she inquired. "I knew a 
person very like it myself once." 

" It is the portrait of my poor dear husband," 
answered the lady, with a sigh. "He disap- 
peared suddenly a few months ago, and it is 
for him IlEim in mourning at present. Many 
people think he was lost in the bush, and 
perished. I don't believe that. I think he is 
off on a spree somewhere, and that he will turn 
up again all right by-and-by ; but of course, as 
others imagined him dead, I had to follow 
public opinion, though I didn't feel it necessary 
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to keep on widow's monming more than a 
month, and I shall soon go back into colours 
again. They're cleaner, and cheaper, and cooler; 
and, after all, it doesn't matter what one wears 
when the heart mourns truly." 

As she finished speaking, the bereaved woman 
heaved a sigh that almost blew away poor, 
fragile Mrs. Mounteagle, who timidly inquired 
what was his name. 

** Why, Grant, the same as mine," answered 
the widow, rather tartly. " He was Mr. Grant, 
and I am Mrs. Grant." 

" It is a very sad story," replied Ethel, pre- 
tending to take an interest in her customer's 
tale, in order that she might have an oppor- 
tunity of questioning her still further. " Had 
you been long married when this melancholy 
event occurred ?" 

" We had been married just three years," re- 
plied the woman, little thinking what missing 
links she was supplying in the history of her 
milliner's life. *^ I met him at the diggings at 
Ballarat, about a hundred miles from here. I 
had been married before, to a dear, good man, 
and a kind husband, but not a man like him ; 
this portrait does not do him justice — he was 
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twice as handsome, a man whose like you never 
see I My first husband died just as he arrived 
at Ballarat, and I married him not long after- 
wards. Then we left Victoria, and went to 
Sydney, New South Wales, where we have 
Hved ever smce. A strange story, isn't it? 
And am not I an unfortunate woman, to have 
lost two such husbands, one so short a time after 
the other! I often wonder I am not more of a 
wreck than I am 1" 

" It is sad, indeed," said Ethel, now certain 
that the man who had married Mrs. Grant, and 
whose portrait was before her, was no other 
than her husband. ** You have no idea where 
he can have gone, if he was not lost in the bush, 
as has been supposed f she contiaued. 

" No idea at all," answered the widow. " The 
police searched for him everywhere, but they 
can neither find any traces of him, nor find 
anyone of that name answering to his descrip- 
tion." 

" But he would have changed his name if he 
left Sydney with the intention of not being re- 
cognized," suggested Ethel, helping this woman 
in the search for her husband, why she did not 
know, as she told herself she could never go 
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near him, or have anything to do with him 
again. He had acted no worse than might have 
been expected, from what she knew of his 
character ; but she understood him better now 
than she had done formerly, and she preferred 
the quiet, prosperous life she was leading, to 
finding herself again dependent on him for 
happiness and comfort. This poor woman whom 
he had wronged should be welcome to have him 
if she could find him, and if he would consent 
to receive her, which Ethel fancied he would, as 
he would be unwilling to confess the deception 
he had practised on her, for fear of the law. 
She therefore continued — " Why do you not put 
that portrait into the hands of the police I By its 
help, if he is living under a feigned name, any- 
where in that, or any of the neighbouring colo- 
nies, he would be discovered," 

" You are right," answered Mrs. Grant. " You 
must have seen sharp practice somewhere, as 
you know a little about other things than bon- 
nets. There, that shape will do. I should 
like it trimmed in the same style as the one in 
your hand, but not as deep mourning, scarlet 
and black, I think, would be quite enough. 
Send it to that address. I shall do as you ad- 
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vise me about the brooch, when I go back to 
Sydney, which will be abouttheend of this month." 
And so saying, Mrs. Grant left, leaving Ethel 
perfectly bewildered with all she had heard that 
day. 

The man, for whose loss she had long felt 
real sorrow, had, after all, cared so little for her 
that, immediately on his leaving her, he had gone 
through the mockery of a marriage with this 
woman, deceiving her, and laying himself under 
the power of the law, whenever it should be dis- 
covered that he had married again while hia 
wife was living. What had tempted him to act 
thus she could hardly understand, for Mrs. 
Grant had made no mention of her money, and 
though she was handsomely dressed, yet that 
conveyed little idea of what her wealth might 
be, as it might be her best suit she had on, and 
her other surroundings nefed not necessarily be 
in any way to match. Besides, her appearance 
and accent conveyed the idea of a person of 
low class, and it was evident she never could 
have had any beauty, that might be supposed 
to have tempted her faithless husband. Unless 
he had done it to show his contempt and 
aversion for her, she could not understand 
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it, and to some such motive she now ascribed 
it. That he was alive, she did not for one 
minute doubt; his sudden disappearance was 
too like the trick he had played her for her to 
believe one minute that it was unpremedi- 
tated. Where he was now she could not 
guess, nor in what manner she should next 
hear of him ; but a kind of terror came over 
her as to what the end of this man would be, 
who seemed so steadily progressing in evil, 
that he was already a different being from the 
person whom she had loved a few years ago. 

She wondered whether she was in any way 
to blame for this — whether she was accoimtable 
for the warp in his character ; but whatever he 
might say or think, she could not feel herself 
guilty. In her way she had really loved him — 
had been true, and patient, and tender with 
him, but all to no purpose. He had tired of 
her, and turned from her, leaving her alone in 
a strange land. 

He had left her of his own free will, without 
one regretful feeling — had left her to poverty 
or degradation, for aught he knew, and she 
was now resolved that she would never will- 
ingly return to him. If the woman who caUed 
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herself Mrs. Grant could find him and keep 
him, she would be glad — ^it might prevent him 
doing more wrong ; but she would' never come 
forward either to accuse him of the crime he 
had committed, or claim him as her own. Free 
of her he had chosen to be — free of her he 
should remain for ever. 

At B , where Griffiths, as he must now 

be called, had settled, his handsome face and 
gentlemanly manners soon gained him plenty 
of friends. He had moneyf and went out I 
good deal into society; few questions were 
asked as to his former Hfe and career, and those 
he easily answered, saying that his father had 
been an Englishman with some little fortune, 
who had spent his time knocking about the 
world, and that he, since he had left school, 
had led the same rambling, pleasant life, by 
which means he had dissipated nearly all his 
money, and should now be very glad of some 
employment that would give him an oppor- 
tunity of earning his living. The good people 

of B gave implicit credence to this story, 

and thought it a great pity that so handsome 
and distinguished a young man should be in so 
straitened a position. He rode well, danced 
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well, talked well, flirted well, Bome members of 
the other sex were heard to affirm — why should 
he not have* an equal capacity for doing work 
well ? Thinking thus, his friends, whom he 
had selected with great judgment from among 
the most influential members of society, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for him the appointment 
of Clerk of the Crown at B , an appoint- 
ment that they promised to supplement by 
something better as soon as opportunity should 
offer. To say the truth, it was not a post that 
at all suited Griffiths's views ; he would have 
liked, had that been possible, to be supported 
by his friends without being obliged to burden 
himself with any fixed employment, but as he 
knew that such an attempt on his part would 
alienate the favour he had gained, he accepted 
what was offered him with a show of gratitude, 
thinking that, even if the better things pro- 
mised did not turn up, he still saw a way before 
him of improving his prospects, which, he was 
pretty sure, would not disappoint him. 

Whilst going out in society — a mode of 
spending his time that his present occupation 
did not too much interfere with — he met con- 
stantly a young lady of the name of Joyce. 
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She had not many months come out from Eng- 
land, whither she had been sent for her educa- 
tion ; and besides being pretty and pleasant, 
she was, a point of far more consequence in 
Griffiths's eyes, the daughter of one of the 
richest squatters in that part of the country, a 
man of the highest influence and position. 
Such a match as this would be, would lay 
the foundation of equal influence and rank 
for Griffiths, as she was the only child of 
her parents; therefore, whoever she married 
would probably, in course of time, come in for 
all Mr. Joyce's land and wealth. The young 
lady herself seemed to admire the handsome 
stranger, and her mother did . not discourage 
his constant visits at their house. Everything 
promised well, and though at times the remem- 
brance that, if his identity should ever be dis- 
covered, his evil deeds would be brought to 
light, caused him to hesitate for a while, still 
such prudential considerations seldom troubled 
him long, and* the next time he met the young 
lady he would 'redouble his attentions. He 
liked her well enough, too. She admired him, 
and that flattered his vanity ; she was pretty, 
and that pleased his eye ; but, above all, she 
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had a good deal of the shrewd worldliness 
that characterises male colonists. She knew 
exactly what her money was worth, had sur- 
veyed all the aspirants to her favour, and had 
decided that amongst them all, in spite of the 
drawback of his poverty, there were none better 
fitted to grace the position to which her hus- 
band must aspire than the young man who at 
present occupied the oflSce of Clerk of the 
Crown. 

Having made this decision, she was determin- 
ed to have him ; and it would not much have 
mattered whether he was anxious for it or not, 
she would still, in all probability, have carried 
her point. It was this worldly wisdom that so 
pleased Griffiths — he said to himself that she 
was a woman who, if she found they did not 
get on well, would give him a liberal allowance 
to live elsewhere, so that she might get rid of 
him ; and that as long as they continued to pull 
well together, she would make life pleasant to 
him by her social talents. It would not be here 
as it had been at Sydney, where the entertain- 
ing of his guests devolved entirely on him, 
because Mrs. Grant had not an idea on the sub- 
ject of the duties of a hostess ; still less would 
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it be a repetition of his life with Ethel, when 
there were no means on either side adequate to 
entertaining properly; and when, if they had 
been able to do so, his wife's mania for flirting i 

would have rendered harmony between them 
impossible. 

He saw that Miss Joyce had made up her 
mind to have him, and he determined she should 
be enabled to gratify her wishes without any 
more opposition on his part than would suffice 
to give interest to the game. Besides, he Uked 
her in a kind of way — something between the 
respect and veneration he had felt for Clara 
Singleton and the passionate love he had ex- 
perienced for Ethel Courtenay. It was rather 
a tepid, lukewarm feeling, but he could not 
expect to revive the emotions of his youth; and 
he thought it would help him to settle down 
quietly in Queensland, and there pass his life 
happily and steadily. 

He was determined the young lady should 
give him considerable encouragement — should, 
in fact, do half the business for him herself, 
before he would actually propose. There were 
many advantages, to his mind, in such an ar- 
rangement : in the first place, it saved him a 
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great deal of trouble, and gave him the cer- 
tainty beforehand of what his fate would be ; 
then, to a man in his position, it was even of 
more consequence than it would be to a person 
who had not already laid himself open to cen- 
sure on these matters. It would .be an extenu- 
ating circumstance in the eyes of his friends, if 
the truth ever came out, that he had taken no 
active steps in the wrong direction himself — he 
had simply been passive, and had drifted into 
crime from the force of circumstances and the 
influence of others, rather than from his own 
will and inclination. He had not long, how- 
ever, to wait before Miss Joyce determined he 
must be brought to declare himself — she had 
already been out three or four months, and was 
not yet married. It was true this was her own 
fault — a fact that, in all times and all ages, has 
been allowed to take off a little from the detrao- 
tions such a state of affairs gives rise to ; but 
none knew better than Sophy Joyce that before 
long even that would cease to be considered an 
excuse for her ; and that, if she wished to occupy 
her present rank in society, she must take imme- 
diate steps to recover the prestige she was 
losing. 
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The conquest of the handsome new-comer 
T^ould more than effect her purpose, and this 
she now determined to achieve, and publish in 
an official manner as soon as possible. They 
were out riding along with a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen one evening, and as 
Griffiths's attentions had by this time excited 
comment, they were left completely to them- 
selves. The moon had risen, g,nd the bush 
through which they were passing was looking 
its best under the silvery light that threw great 
streaks of black shadow from the tree-trunks 
across their pathway, at which their horses 
shied sometimes, and leaped over them, as 
though they had been palpable barriers in the 
way. The thin foliage of the gum trees looked 
fuller and more abundant, its general scantiness 
being less apparent when the light that poured 
through it was so mellow and beautifiil. None 
of the strange weird noises heard at night in 
the Australian bush, startled and disturbed 
them ; the forest glades were too full of tramp- 
ling horses and laughing riders, for any of the 
sounds that arise only in intense silence to be 
heard ; the beauty of the night, the calm, pale 
moonlight, the distant voices falling pleasantly 
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on tbe ear, all encouraged sentiment, if any such 
feeling found place in either of their hearts ; 
and, to speak correctly, it was sentiment rather 
than love that possessed them both — hence the 
passage was easy from conversation on the 
beauties around to the subject that engrossed 
them. Miss Joyce began it first by asking 
whether her companion intended to remain long 

at B ; she had heard that day from her 

father that he and some other friends had ob- 
tained for Mr. Griffiths the post of Inspector of 
Police, which she hoped he would like better 
than his former appointment, and which might 
prove an inducement to him to remain among 
them. 

" Is it really true ?" he asked eagerly. " I 
had heard nothing of it when I came out to 
ride this evening. Of course I shall like it bet- 
ter than what I have at present, and I hope it 
will make some difference in my mode of life." 

"How do you mean?" she inquired. '*It 
always has seemed to me that you live very 
comfortably, though I should think a single life 
is also very often a lonely one ; but then you 
are so popular among the gentlemen here, you 
can't feel that much." 
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" Do you think I can't ?" he replied, fixing 
his eyes on hers in a way that caused her to 
look in the opposite direction hurriedly. " Sup- 
pose I cared for some one, was in her society 
constantly, and yet dared never say what I felt 
for her, because my position and fortune were 
not equal to hers — then don't you think I should 
find my life lonely I" 

" But you are wrong to think position or for- 
tune could interpose a barrier between you and 
any woman you loved," answered Miss Joyce 
earnestly. " You are by birth a gentleman, 
equal to any out here in this colony ; you have 
the manners and appearance of a higher class 
than that of which our colonial society is gene- 
rally composed. Why, then, should you think 
wealth or position could interfere between you 
and your wishes I" 

** In the old country it often does," he re- 
plied; "and I fear that even here there are 
few girls who would dare to forego those ad- 
vantages in the man they married, if they pos- 
sessed them themselves." 

"Try them," she answered. "I think you 
misjudge our colonial ladies, testing them by 
your cramped, old-world standard. I am sure 
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I, for one, would be above such prejudices, if I 
cared for a man so circumstanced." 

** Would you I" he asked eagerly; then con- 
tinued sadly — " But, after all, what does it 
matter what you would do, if you don't care for 
anyone in such a position ?" 

" How do you know I don't I" she answered 
softly, looking up at him with a shy, troubled 
glance, that was partly acted, and in part really 
felt. 

" Do you ?— can you I" he whispered, press- 
ing closer to her side, and laying his hand on 
her horse's neck. " Is it possible that you could 
think kindly of a poor stranger like me — that I 
can have any hope of winning your love ?" 

She laughed a light, pleasant laugh, that had 
plenty of mirth in its sound, as she answered, 

"Don't be high-jflown, please; you know very 
well I like you dearly. I don't know much 
about loving, so can't say whether I've gone as 
far as that ; but I've shown you plainly what I 
think of you, and you have let me see you are 
not indifferent to me, so all this pretty passage 
of words we have been going through might 
have been spared, as we understand each other 
perfectly. I suppose, however, it was the cor- 
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rect thing to do ; but now that you've done it, 
I may give you a straightforward answer, with- 
out any nonsense, and my answer is this : If 
my parents consent, I'll marry you, when and 
where you choose ; if they don't agree, you 
must go and look elsewhere, for I can't afford, 
neither can you, to marry without a good set- 
tlement, and that they'll give me if my choice 
meets their approval. Don't let's spoon any 
more to-night ; it's time to turn homewards 
now, and I like a gallop better than talking 
sentiment." 

" A ve^ «„»b,e choice." replied GHffltt. 
spurring his horse after her, " but one few wo- 
men have wit enough to make." 

**Ormen sense enough to acquiesce in," re- 
taliated Miss Joyce, leaping her horse over a 
fallen tree as she spoke. " I think, as a rule," 
she went on, '* that we women are not the 
greatest transgressors on that head; in my 
experience men do far the largest share of it." 

" Has your experience been extensive ?" he 
asked with interest. 

" Don't be inquisitive, sir," she replied, with 
a merry laugh. " I daresay it has been as ex- 
tensive as that of most young ladies in my 
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position ; but I am not going to betray the 
secrete of the confessional ; and now we're out 
of the wood, let's race after those people in 
front, the winning-post the first couple we 
meet, and the winner gets a pair of gloves from 
the loser to-morrow." 

Thus the matter was settled between them ; 
and on applying to Mr. Joyce, Griffiths was 
greatly relieved to find his ambition would 
meet with no opposition in that quarter. He 
had received notice of his appointment as In- 
spector of Police, and was now in a fair way to 
further advancement; for the Joyces, being 
almost the oldest settlers in the colony, had 
influence, and were connected with almost 
everyone of importance in the place. 

A few days after this change in his circum- 
stances had occurred, when he returned, towards 
evening, to his house, after visiting Miss Joyce, 
what was his astonishment, on entering his 
sitting-room, to see a female figure sitting there, 
that rose as he entered, and, turning, revealed 
to his eyes the portly form and unmistakeable 
jovial face of Mrs. Grant. Not that Mrs. Grant 
at that minute looked jovial — far from it I If 
such a good-natured face as hers could ever be 
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described as wearing a malignant expression, 
it was at that minute, as she walked up to him, 
trembling with rage, and gasping for breath, as 
she cried, 

"So I hear you are going to marry again, 
said I still alive I If there's a law in the land, 
I'll take care you don't. You reprobate, you've 
broke one woman's heart, and now you want to 
try the same game on with another!" And, 
overcome by rage and grief, she burst into 
tears. 

"Confound the woman, how did she get 
heret" was Griffiths's mental comment. His 
course of action was to take her by the shoulder 
and shake her, telling her to stop crying. 

" See," he said, " you have come here where 
nobody asked for you, and where you weren't 
wanted, and as you've come, I'll have some con- 
versation with you ; but first stop that infernal 
whimpering, which you ought to know is of no 
use with me, and listen to what I've got to say. 
To make matters shorter, and that you may 
understand things more clearly, I'd better begin 
by telling you you're not my wife at all." 

He stooped and looked at her with a devilish 
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grin on his handsome features, which she, glaxio* 
ing up, caaght,.and it maddened her. Spring- 
ing out of the chair into which she had sunk to 
have her cry out comfortably, she advanced to- 
wards him as though she would have torn his 
eyes out; but, though he never stirred, or moved 
a muscle, there was something in the expression 
of his cold, quiet face that cowed her, and she 
drew back, saying, 

" I don't believe you. The wedding was per- 
formed legal in the church down at Ballarat; the 
registry can be found in the books ; how can 
you go past that, I should like to know ? You're 
my husband, as sure as you stand there, black- 
hearted villain though you are !" 

^ Strong language, Mrs. Grant, and rather 
harder than the epithets you used to lavish on 
me in days gone by," sneered the mem who had 
once pretended to love her. ** Nevertheless, 
what I tell you is true — ^you are not my wife, 
though the ceremony was performed as you say; 
and there is a very good and sufficient recuson 
why you should not be. I was married before 
I ever saw you, and my wife was alive when I 
went through the ceremony with you, and may 
be alive now, for all I know." 
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Mrs. Grant dropped like a stone into the chair 
behind her, as he uttered these words in his 
calm, measured voice, and with a wicked amuse- 
ment in his cold, clear eyes. She gazed into his 
face with a horror-struck glance, as though 
spell-bound by this startling intelligence; but 
after a few seconds' dead silence, her fury 
mastered her terror, and she cried, loudly, 

" I'll have you persecuted for bigamy ! The 
law can punish you for marrying me while your 
first wife is living, poor thing I But I'll re- 
venge both her and me. While a penny of 
money remains to me, I'll see that we get 
justice, and that you'll repent this yet in prison." 

For a minute he changed colour, and looked 
about uneasily, as though seeking for some- 
thing, whilst she yelled this out in. her' rage and 
fury. Then he recovered himself and stepped 
up to her. 

" Mrs. Grant," he said, " take my advice, and 
speak quietly, or it will be worth my while to 
insure your silence. As to this absurd threat, 
that you will prosecute me for bigamy, I think 
you can hardly have reflected suflBiciently on the 
matter, or you would not have said that. Re- 
member that, though you might thus revenge 
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yourself on me, you would proclaim your own 
positioD to the world. I do not know whether 
you think that point in the case worth consider- 
ation, I merely mention it to you, for fear you 
might have overlooked it." 

Her position I It was true she had not 
thought of it — she had not realized it. before; 
now, as he brought it to her mind, she shrunk 
into herself and remembered that it was as he 
had said ; without her own knowledge or inten- 
tion, by no evil doing of her own, she had fallen 
from her high estate, as one of the good and 
pure, to almost the same level with the outcasts 
she had so often seen and wondered at. 
True women would pity her, if they knew the 
cause of her position, but she could hardly hope 
to mix with them, to be looked up to and 
received as one of their number, if once the 
secret was discovered. She had always been 
proud of her character, as a woman at whom 
the breath of scandal had never been raised, and 
that, too, in a time and at a place where such a 
character was rare. Must she forfeit now 
this proud pre-eminence, and hear people 
pity her for having, in her old age, fallen a 
victim to such a terrible fate t She could not 
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bear it. Vengeance itself, dear as it would have 
been to her, was not worth that. She was 
conquered once more by this man, for whom she 
now entertained both fear and hatred. As the 
fall extent of all the misery that had come upon 
her, and her utter helplessness, dawned upon her, 
she drew out a large handkerchief, and burying 
her face in it, biirst into such a passion of tears 
that the man standing before her, waiting to 
hear what coimse she would adopt,* knew that he 
had gained the victory, and that she was sub* 
dued. 

^* So that is all settled," he said, in an easy, 
jaunty tone, when he heard her sobs a little 
abating. " Come, it is not worth crying about — 
we shall be good friends when once we under- 
stand each other. I was obliged to speak out 
plainly, because it was necessary you should see 
that you have no power at all to prevent my 
marrying Miss Joyce, or anyone else whom I 
should think of. But now you know that, there 
is no necessity for our quarrelling, so let us 
shake hands and be friends." 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and tried 
to take hers ; but she, rolling them tightly in her 
shawl, shook herself away from him, as though 
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his tench was pollution, and looking him steadily 
in the face, answered, 

"Don't think to come round me with your 
wanting to make friends, and that sort of stuff. 
I know you now for what you are, and there's 
no name bad enough for you I I can't expose 
you as I'd wish to, because you've wronged me 
so that my only safety is to hold my tongue; 
but remember this, there'll come a day of reck- 
oning for you yet, as sure as your name's 
Grant; and perhaps then youll be sorry you 
wouldn't let me stop you from, doing more harm 
now." 

" That's extremely likely," he replied. " When 
that day comes, I'll send and tell you. In the 
meantime, I wish to know how you came to 
find me out here." 

" I gave that likeness I had of you to the 
police in Sydney, and told them to look out for 
some one like it. I said I thought my husband 
had run away from me, and not been lost in the 
bush, as was at first imagined, and that I should 
be glad to find him. I was put up to that plan by 
a milliner in Melbourne, who seemed to think, 
if you had left me and changed your name, you 
might be traced in that way. She was a sharp 
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customer, but uncommon pretty, and I followed 
her advice. A few daya ago 1 was inform- 
ed that Mr, Griffiths, Clerk of the Crown at 

B ^ strongly resembled the portrait ; and I 

came here accordingly to see if it could be you. 
On my arrival, I heard everyone talking of 
your approaching marriage with Miss Joyce; 
and, on seeing you, I determined to stop that 
anyhow. I am still determined to do so ; and 
will even proclaim what I am, though I know 
it will be to my shame, unless you consent to 
give up this girl." 

Griffiths frowned, and bit his lip. So then it 
was to Ethel he owed all this — ^he recognised her 
from Mrs. Grant's account ; and it was to her 
suggestions he was indebted for this discovery. 
Mrs. Grant too enraged him. He had thought 
he had gained the victory over her — he remem- 
bered her so submissive and loving ; and now 
it seemed she had some kind of principle in her, 
sufficient to prompt her to dare all for the sake 
of what she knew to be right. He was not 
going to give in so easily. He would se© 
whether he could intimidate her into yielding 
this point ; and with this intention he approached 
her threateningly. 
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*^Look harev** lie md, in a low^ stem wlus- 
pefv **' I akOL a dangrarouB man to crofiB in an j 
plan I hare taken into mj head. Ton are keie 
with me alone — ^I can eaaly make jon keep 
flil^ice for ever ; and what ia there to preT^it 
jnj so doingf Swear that jon will notfareathe 
a word of this nnder any circamstancea — swear P 
he repeated ; ^ if jron do not, jon have not five 
minutes longer to lire V* 

*^ I am not afiraid," she answered, looking at 
hhn cahnlj, and without attempting to move. 
^ I know you are wicked enough to kill me» if 
by so doing you could further your plans ; but 
your servaut let me come in to-night — he knows 
I am here now, and the only result of your act- 
ing so would be that you would swing for it. 
Therefore, I stick to what I said just now : you 
shall swear to me that you will break off this 

• 

match with Miss Joyce, or I will publish to the 
world all I know ; and ihough you may prove 
that you have betrayed me, you cannot prevent 
Mr. Joyce forbidding the marriage, as he cer- 
tainly would do. I leave you your choice. Will 
you swear, or wiQ you persist in going your 
own way ?" 
Beaten at every point, Griffiths glared at 
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Mrs. Grant, who, in spite of her plainness, at 
that moment looked almost heroic, so ennobled 
was her whole face and figure by the lofty ear- 
nestness of her manner. 

"I suppose I must do as you require," he 
muttered at length — " you have the whip-hand 
of me, worse luck ; but I'll pay you out some 
day if 1 live long enough, and till then I must 
wait in hope. What is it you wish me to do t" 

** Swear to me — where is the book ? — swear 
that you will not attempt to marry Miss Joyce,* 
or any other woman, whilst either I or your 
first wife is alive. If you don't keep your oath, 
I am sure to hear of it, and then I will not spare 
you. 

He swore as he was desired ; and when he had 
done so, he continued — 

" Now you must take your oath about some- 
thing to me ; and that is that, when you return 
to Sydney, you will inform the police there 
that, though the likeness is very remarkable, I 
am not your husband, Mr. Grant. Unless you 
do this, the bargain is all up between us." 

She swore as directed ; then rose and left, 
glad to get out of the house, and away from 
the presence of the man whom she now loath- 
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ed as much as she had once loved him. Re- 
turning to Sydney, she fulfilled her part of the 
engagomenf, by telling the police that Mr. 
Griffiths was not the person of whom she was in 
search ; and satisfied now that her husband had 
really been lost, she would expend no more 
money in looking for him. She then returned 
to Victoria, to her old home at Ballarat, where 
her friends welcomed her gladly, and where 
she hoped, between their society and the solace 
of cookery, to outlive the bitter memories of 
the last few years. 

Next day Griffiths, with downcast brow and 
loitering step, sought Mr. Joyce's house ; he did 
not, according to custom, ask for the ladies, but 
inquired for the master, into whose presence he 
was immediately admitted. 

" My dear fellow," said the prosperous colo- 
nist, shaking his visitor's hand warmly, " how 
is it that I have the pleasure of your company 
to-day? — the ladies generally manage to mono- 
polise you. But you are not looking yourself — 
what is the matter ? I must scold Sophy for 
not taking proper care of you." 

"For mercy's sake, sir, don't mention her 
name!" said Griffiths, with an expression of 
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Buch real distress in his countenance that Joyce 
at once saw something was wrong, and became 
grave on the instant. 

" Sit down and tell me what has happened," 
he said, motioning his visitor to a chair. '^ I 
hope nothing wrong in your new business." 

" No, indeed, that's all right," he answered, 
with a sigh. " I wish it was that which was 
wrong instead of what it is. I did not tell you 
all my early history, when I asked you for your 
daughter the other day, Mr. Joyce, and I was 
wrong not to do so. However, it would have 
made no diflference in what I have now to say. 
When I was quite a lad, I married a woman 
much beneath me in social position, and after- 
wards, as was natural, very bitterly repented 
my folly. I left her almost immediately ; she 
had money enough to support herself, and I 
never intended to go near her again. Not loug 
after I had left her I heard she had died, and ever 
since then I have regarded myself as a free 
man. It' was so painful an episode in my life, 
that I never liked to recall it even in thought, 
and, believing there was no necessity for doing 
so, did not mention it to you the other day. 
Yesterday, however, after I left this, I met a 
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person who told me that I had been misinform- 
ed, that my wife is alive and well, and that she 
keeps herself informed as to all my movements, 
so that if by any chance I, thinking her dead, 
should venture to marry again, she would at 
once come down on me and ruin all my pros- 
pects in life. Am I not to be pitied, sir, being 
so near gaining the desire of my heart, and then 
seeing it snatched from me in this manner?" 

As he spoke he buried his face in his hands, 
and groaned with well feigned wretchedness. 
To say the truth, he lamented losing a fine pro- 
perty and good connection greatly. The woman 
pleased him also, but then he had been unfor- 
tunate with women, and as far as she was con- 
cerned, he could have managed to do without 
her ; but this Mr. Joyce did not know, and the 
young man's misery touched him. 

'* Come," he said kindly, laying his hand on 
Griffiths's shoulder ; " be a man, and don't give 
way. It's as hard a case as ever I heard, and 
Sophy will feel it dreadfully, but it's a great 
mercy you were told in time — it would have 
been a dreadful thing had matters gone any 
further. Now it can all drop through quietly, 
and as nothing has as yet been settled, it will 
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be easy to contradict any reports that may have 
got afloat. I'm very sorry for you, my dear 
boy, bnt it's well it's no worse. You'd better 
not see Sophy. I'll tell her about it, and don't 
you think I shall be one bit the less your friend 
for all this. You have acted an honourable part 
in coming at once to tell me, and whenever I 
can in any way be of service to you, I will re- 
member you and push you forward." 

"You are too kind," murmured Griffiths, 
raising a face that had really rather a haggard, 
woe-begone expression, caused chiefly by a pair 
of very red eyes, that had been sedulously 
rubbed with his knuckles for a few minutes, and 
by a general, dishevelled appearance about the 
hair. 

" I suppose 1 had better be off" now," he con- 
tinued. "I'm afraid every minute she may 
come in." 

To this Mr. Joyce readily assented. He 
was sorry for Griffiths, whom he thought a fine 
young fellow, rather hardly used by circum- 
stances ; but knowing as he now did what those 
circumstances were, he was keenly alive to the 
extreme undesirability of his daughter's meet- 
ing the young man, or having anything further 
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to say to tfm — even & partmg scene was not a 
thing to be admfrtai. if Grzimtiis could be got 
ont of the Lofmse b^oriS' die was aware he waa 
in it ; and knowing that fak daughter was what 
might be mildlT described as extrexnelj uncon- 
ventional, Mr. JoTce wa» doubtful to what 
lengths her grief might carrr her. He saw his 
fiiend ofi^ therefore, br the back way, and only 
began to breathe freely when the ring of his 
horse^s feet died away in the distance. Then he 
went in to lus wife, to confide to her the task 
of breaking the i|ews to Sophy. 

'* Fm sure I don't know how shell take it,** he 
continued, when he had detailed what he had 
just heard* **She seemed so bent on having 
him." 

** Bless you, Jo^ what are you thinking oft" 
cried his wife. " 1 should hope Sophy is not a 
girl ; who would be likely to take on about a thing 
of this kind ? She can't have him, so she'll take 
the next best, that's all ; and I daresay she'll 
think the change rather amusing.' ' Variety is 
charming ' is her motto, and you needn't expect 
to see her breaking her heart, either about him 
or anybody else." 

" I'm sure Fm glad to hear it," replied her 
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father, " for I was afraid she might try to in- 
sist on marrying him, in spite of everything." 

" Indeed, she's quite capable of doing so, if it 
suited her ; but she's sharp enough to know it 
would not be at all what she'd like, and her 
romance is always in subjection to her comfort, 
so you need not fear what she may do. But per- 
haps you'd better if you can get the man some 
appointment that may keep him out of the town 
a little for a while." 

Mrs. Joyce's idea of her daughter s courage and 
self-control proved to be the right one ; for, on 
the news being communicated to her, though for 
a moment her face turned pale and her lip 
quivered, the next minute she looked up with a 
laugh and said : 

"Well, nobody shall say I'm breaking my 
heart about him or any other man. I shall be 
just as good friends with him as before, but I'll 
go in for young Hamilton now ; it's time I 
thought about getting married soon, and he's 
the next best of the lot.*' 

** Quite right, my dear," said her mother, ap- 
provingly; "and Hamilton is a far better 
match ; so perhaps, after all, things are better as 
they are than as we had planned them." 
VOL. ni. G 
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Sophy didn't quite think bo, as she stood be- 
fore her glass, fastening some flowers into her 
hair that evening. She would have liked very 
much to have everything go the way she had 
wished, but she was not a soft-hearted fool, she 
said to herself, to sigh after impossibilities. That 
man was not to be had, but there were plenty 
of others that were obtainable, and to catch one 
of those was now her business. But as to 
avoiding Griffiths because she couldn't marry 
him, she had no notion of doing that, and so she 
should tell him the next time she saw him. 

She did see him again before long, for he 
knew playing too despondent a part would excite 
contempti and not the sympathy he desired to 
obtain; he went everywhere, therefore, as 
usual, and a day or two afterwards met Miss 
Joyce at a picnic. Not knowing how she took 
the matter, he at first avoided her ; but presently 
she beckoned him over to her, and made him 
sit down beside her, in a retired nook she had 
selected for herself, and where she had been 
holding a little court, until her marked desire 
for a tite^tite with the handsome Police Inspec- 
tor drove her other admirers away. 

" Now we are alone," she began, " I want you 
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to tell me all about this business. I suppose it's 
really as bad as I have been given to under- 
stand, and that there's no way of getting round 
it." 

He looked at her in astonishment. Certainly, 
of all the women he had yet met, this was the 
most curious type. Her perfect composure, and 
the business-like manner in which she question- 
ed him about his wife, and his future plans with 
regard to her, so dumbfounded him that he an- 
swered her clearly and plainly, without remon- 
strance or attempt to evade her cross-examination, 
taking good care the while to stick to the story 
he had composed for her father. When she had 
heard all that could be told on the subject, 
Sophy Joyce looked at him with a sigh, saying, 

" The game's up, then, I suppose ?" 

" What game I" he asked, too bewildered to 
understand her meaning. 

" Why, our game, of course. The game we 
were to have played together, and which the 
fates have forbidden our attempting in company. 
It's a bore, 1 must say ; I shall have to look out 
for some one else, and I don't mind saying I see 
no one here Hike half as well as you, and you'll 
have to defer all thoughts of anything of the 

g2 
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kind until Madame 6 takes herself off to 

another sphere, for which I shonld think yon 
will not feel much sorrow.'* 

For a moment Griffiths was staggered ; then, 
reflecting that the best way to meet a woman 
of this kind was to be as outspoken with her as 
she was with him, he replied, 

" You are right ; but whenever that happy 
release comes, it will be too late for me, as you 
will already be lost to me. I am not flattering 
you when I say that I have never before, and I 
daresay never shall again, meet anyone at all 
approaching you in outspoken frankness/' 

'* A quality that shocked you not a little at 
first. No, you needn't deny it. I saw by your 
face you imagined I was mad. But Fm not 
worse than you or anyone else, only you think 
that kind of thing, and I say them aloud. Fm 
going in for young ELamilton in your place — a 
poor choice, certainly, but the best I could make 
under the circumstances." 

" He's not a bad fellow, I believe, and you'll 
have pretty much your own way with him. I 
say, here's your mother coming to look after 
you. She thinks you're taking up with me 
again, in spite of all you know against me." 
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" Very likely," answered the young lady, non- 
ohalantly. " Now, mamma, what do you want ?" 
she continued, as that lady came up. *'I know 
very well you think I'm devoting too much 
time to this wolf in sheep's clothing," pushing 
Griffiths with her parasol as she spoke ; '' but 
you know we understand each other, so there's 
no harm in our flu-ting, if it pleases us." 

•* But, my dear girl, consider," remonstrated 
her mother, sitting down beside them, while the 
young man looked fi-om one to the other, 
divided between astonishment and amusement. 
"You keep other eligible beaux away by devot- 
ing such exclusive attention to Mr. Griffiths, 
who I am sure will pardon my speaking thus 
before him." 

" Perhaps I had better leave,** said Griffiths, 
preparing to rise, " and allow you to talk the 
matter over together." 

" Oh I dear, no I — don't stir I" cried Sophy, 
laying her hand on his arm to prevent his rising. 
"It will be so much more amusing if we talk it 
over with you — quite an original idea, and one 
I am sure you will appreciate." 

*• It is something out of the common way," 
he answered, sinking into his former lazy atti- 
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tude. " You can ask my opinion of the rival 
candidates, and, as I know them all pretty well, 
ril promise to give you my advice about them 
most impartially." 

"Really you two are incorrigible," sighed 
Mrs. Joyce, rising. "I see my presence only 
makes you worse, and that nothing • I can say 
will teach you wisdom, Sophy; so I'll leave 
you to yourselves, and let you manage your 
own affairs." 

With which wise speech Mrs. Joyce walked 
away, her mind quite made up on one point, 
and that was that Mr. Joyce must get Griffiths 
out of the place for a time. She told him so 
that evening, and he answered that he would 
very willingly do so, if he could thereby benefit 
the young man, for whom he felt both liking 
and esteem. 

" There's the Gold Commissionership at 
Green Creek," he observed, " and it would not 
be a bad thing for him. He could not hold 
it and his present post together, I think, and it 
would keep him a good part of the time up there." 

" The very thing I" cried Mrs. Joyce. " Get 
it for him, by all means, and let him go off as 
soon as possible." 
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" Well, m talk to a few of our friends about 
it, and see what can be done. I only heard 
this evening the place was vacant, so I sup- 
pose we shall be the first to stir in the matter, 
and I daresay may succeed in getting it for 
him.'"' 

In due course the appointment was procured 
for him, and ^e became Gold Commissioner at 
Green Creek, and Chief Magistrate for that dis- 
trict, that being always one of the duties of the 
position. He was greatly pleased with his 
advance, for it was an increase of pay on his 
former post, and also gave him the highest rank 
in the new settlement. It is true there was not 
much society in which his position was a mat- 
ter of any consequence, in a newly opened up 
diggers' camp ; and at first he found it desper- 
ately dull, though he had plenty to do, marking 
out claims, settling disputes, and judging cases 
that came under the power of the law. But it 
was not at all the kind of life he wished for, 
and several times he was inclined to throw it 
up, and trust once more to the mercy of his 
friends for support, when a fresh influx of popu- 
lation arrived, and amongst them many men of 
the stamp he had been accustomed to meet, 
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who, attracted by the report of the vast riches 
of these diggings, intended settling on the spot, 
as long as there should be a prospect of making 
any money. 

Under these changed circumstances, Griffiths 
found matters not so bad as they were at first, 
and he speedily began to get reconciled to his 
new quarters— the more so as he sometimes 

took an opportunity of running down to B 

and spending a few days with his old friends 
there, never failing at such times to call on 
Mr. and Mrs. Joyce and their daughter, who, 
though now engaged to Mr. Hamilton, and 
about shortly to be married, continued as much 
his friend as ever. The first time she met him 
after he had been appointed to his new office, 
she exclaimed, 

* " Well, you see, they were determined to put 
a stop to our friendship, and they've done it 
pretty effectually by exiling you to Green 
Creek. A horrid hole I should think it was, 
from all I hear ; and Fm sure you don't know 
how to get on without me." 

" It isn't very lively," he answered ; " and I 
do believe that, though I am not a very senti- 
mental person, any more than yourself the 
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sound of your voice and a sight of your bright 
face now and then would make it a great deal 
more endurable to me." 

" Bother that woman 1 — ^it was hard lines her 
turning up just then I" exclaimed Sophy, im- 
petuously. "I get on very well, as you see, 
but sometimes I should like to shake my little 
fianei, to try and get a few ideas out of him. 
He has but two in the world — one of them in- 
tense jealousy of you, and the other equally 
intense admiration of myself; both which ideas, 
carried to the lengths he carries them, become 
monotonous, and bore me insuffei-ably." 

" What would he say if he saw me here now ?" 
asked GriflSths, with a laugh. They were sitting 
in the drawing-room at Mr. Joyce's place, 
Prospect Park, and were enjoying a quiet hour 
to themselves, as Mrs. Joyce had gone out to 
drive, quite unconscious of the advent of such a 
visitor in her absence. 

Sophy shrugged her shoulders. 
** I'm sure I don't know what he'd say or do 
either, but it would be something extravagant 
The other night we were at a dance at the 
Pearces', and I suppose I had danced or talked 
too much to some one — a Mr. Kent, I think. 
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who, when we were coming away, came with 
us to the cloak-room, and was about to put my 
doak over my shoulders, when George Hamilton 
snatched it from him, and throwing it on the 
ground, jumped and danced on it in a perfect 
frenzy of passion. I went into fits of laughter, 
mamma screamed ; and the more I laughed and 
she screamed, the more frtuitic he became, until 
some of the other men got round him and 
stopped him. Of course, as you may imagine, 
I wasn't going to wear the cloak after that. I 
turned the skirt of my silk dress over my 
shoulders, and went home in that fashion. He 
wanted to apologise very hunlbly next day, but 
I told him not to do so on any account — if he 
had no objection to making an idiot of himself 
in public, I certainly did not care about it. In- 
deed, I had been rather amused than otherwise, 
— ^it was a long time since I had had so hearty 
a laugh." 

** Bather a dangerous sort of man to marry, I 
should fancy," observed Griffiths. " Suppose he 
should take to venting his anger upon you, in- 
stead of on your clothes !" 

** Why, don't you remember, he's the little 
fellow, the smallest of the ^whole family? Fd 
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be more than a match for him if he dared touch 
me ; but he knows better than that. I should 
box his ears and send him to bed without his 
supper. After all, I daresay I shall be better 
off than if I'd married you — ^you would have been 
able to bully me if you had wished to do so." 

After one of these visits to B , Griffiths, 

on hisreturn, would again find the Commissioner's 
camp very dull for awhile ; but as the society 
increased, and he got more accustomed to his 
life, he began to create a circle of his own, 
which, if it was composed of the best men to be 
met at .the diggings, was not necessarily com- 
posed of the steadiest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WHILE all these events were passing in 
Australia, far across the seas, in her 
quiet English home Clara Singleton was bearing 
her lot with the fortitude that might be expect- 
ed from a woman of her character. To the eye 

• 

of the world she was little altered — her smile 
was perhaps not quite so radiant and sunny as 
it once was, and her merry jests were not of as 
frequent occurrence as formerly ; but still they 
were distributed with tolerable frequency, and 
in them, to unobservant eyes, there was no trace 
of the trial through which she had passed. 
Slingsby often asserted that Miss Singleton was 
graver and more melancholy than she used to 
be ; but he was laughed at for his pains, and at 
length kept his observations on that score to 
himself. He had at last attained the height of 
his ambition — namely, to know her, and be ad- 
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mitted constantly into her society ; and perhaps 
some secret understanding between two hearts, 
each a prey to a hopeless attachment, made them 
more friendly with each other than, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, would have been the case. 
At any rate, Clara felt that with Slingsby it 
was not necessary for her always to wear the 
mask of a gaiety she did not feel ; that she 
might, at times, talk of serious things, and 
speak of serious thoughts to him, in a way that 
would not be understood by others; and she 
had a firm conviction that he would not mistake 
her meaning, nor take advantage of her confi- 
dence. And she was right ; the young man had 
somehow obtained an insight into her mind that 
led him to perceive that his love was never 
more hopeless than now, when she was so per- 
fectly firiendly and open with him. She re- 
garded him as a friend simply, and, as far as he 
could see, there was no chance of that fiiendship 
ever ripening into anything else. It seemed to 
him as if her mind was one in which the capacity 
for love had no place — and yet how it should 
be so he could not conceive. It was as though, 
when she had been formed, she had been 
endowed with every requisite for being a good 
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and true friend both to those of her own sex 
and of the other also, without the power of 
ever changing that feeling into love having 
been imparted to her. He could not understand 
it, nor could her mother either, who often talked 
over the matter with her brother, saying how 
troublesome it was that Clara would take a 
fancy to no one, and wondering what would 
happen to her when she was gone. 

" If you and I both go, William," she would 
say, "she has no relative in the world left, but 
my half-brother out in Australia. She would 
have to go to him — I'm sure he would be kind 
to her ; he has often asked us to go to him 
before, but still I don't think she'd care to live 
out in that wild country." 

'* It would not be as bad to her as it would be 
to you," answered Colonel Langham, quietly ; 
"indeed, I think change would be good for 
her. She seems to me not quite as merry as 
she used to be ; she's getting something sedate 
and old-maidish about her I never remarked 
before. However, I hope you will long be 
able to take care of her ; and as for me, I think 
1 have many years of life before me yet, so you 
need not fret at her not marrying as soon as 
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you might have wished. She seems contented 
with her mode of life, and if she is, it is a pity 
for her to change it for one in which she might 
not be as happy." 

In this way her relations and friends viewed 
Clara's character, ignorant of the conflict that 
day by day went on within her. To many it 
would seem that, knowing her love hopeless, 
and being far separated from the man for whom 
she had cared, and who had deceived her, she 
ought by this time to have become reconciled 
to her fate, and be, if not happy, at least un- 
disturbed by struggles between her nature and 
her will. 

But she had never put oS her armour for a 
moment— had, ever since her wound, been liv- 
ing in the eye of the world, unable to lay down 
her arms and give way to the natural impulse 
of her loving' woman's nature. Had she been 
able to do so — ^had she been able to weep the 
wild, passionate tears that weighed so heavy on 
her brain — had she been able to mourn with all 
the strength of her strong, wild heart over the 
hopes that had been bh'ghted so early, over the 
day-dreams that had faded so quickly, she 
might, when she had exhausted her grief, have 
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risen, wiped her eyes, and taken up her burden 
again, with a brave resolution not to look back 
on a blighted past. But just because she had 
never laid aside her self-control, because it had 
been her companion night and day since first 
she knew she had been deceived, so now it 
had become a load heavier almost than she 
could bear, under which she feared greatly she 
should some day stumble and fall, laying bare 
to the pity and sympathy she so much dreaded, 
the wound she had been dealt in the battle of 
life, and the knowledge of which she had so 
jealously guarded from even those nearest and 
dearest to her. For there was one point in this 
struggle in which we are all engaged that was" 
well known to her, and in which it differs from 
mortal strife with mortal powers; — ^it is that, 
whereas in the battle-field he who falls fighting 
amongst his fellows receives praise, pity, rever- 
ence, never blame ; in this other arena, when the 
human heart has been wounded to the death, 
there are always more voices raised in censure 
of the stricken one than those who champion 
the . sufferer's cause, and their clamour over- 
powers the friendly accents of the minority. 
All this Clara knew, having learnt it intui- 
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tively, as most women do learn these grea^ 
truths of the heart ; and the knowledge of this 
it was that compelled her to bear, with aching 
weary brain, the secret that touched her happi- 
ness so closely. 

But as time wore on other trials and sor- 

■ 

rows were added to her lot — trials that took 
her thoughts off from herself though adding 
heavily to the load of grief she had to bear. 
Her mother's health began to fail ; slowly and 
surely Clara saw that she was leaving her, that 
soon she should be alone in the world, except 
for her uncle, and that the dear, kind face she 
remembered from her earliest years would be 
present with her no more. Often wheiti alone 
in her room this thought would flash across her 
mind, a cruel pang would dart through her, and 
she would feel as if life was too hard on her, and 
that when this tie was gone she must give up, 
the battle altogether. £ven in this sorrow she 
could not give way to grief, she could not ease 
her brain by the facile tears given to some na- 
tures. There was a stem principle of unyield- 
ing resistance to weakness, hidden somewhere 
in her slight frame, that made her brace herself 
into a more unbending mood, the more impera- 
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tive it became for her that the strain on her 
mind should be relaxed. She would rise at 
night and sit mute and tearless on her bed, 
rocking herself to and fro in a dumb agony, as 
she thought of the separation before her, and 
how soon that inevitable parting must come. 
If sometimes a remembrance of her own selfish 
grief, of the happy hopes that had been shatter- 
ed, crossed her mind, she turned away firom the 
theme with a shudder. It seemed to her that 
she had too long and too blindly been absorbed 
in self; she had too long devoted herself to her 
secret sorrow, and this rude awakening, this 
grief which must be public and patent to all, 
was her punishment. 

Day by day, as she watched her mother fading 
slowly before her, she forced back the tears that 
rose to her eyes, murmuring, there will be 
time enough for them when she is gone — time 
enough, and too much, she felt. It often seemed 
to her that life was too long, and the happiness 
in it too small, for it to be a desirable gift to 
anyone. Only that she believed in the goodness 
and wisdom of God, and knew that after death 
all things should be made plain, she would have 
been sorely tried at this time in attempting to 
understand his dealings tpwards her. 
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Yet even with this confidence, her mortal 
spirit shrank sorely from the trial in store for 
her, and still more for her uncle's sake than her 
own. She saw it all so clearly, she could watch 
it coming, and prepare herself to meet it ; but 
he did not seem to understand what was ap- 
proaching, and looked forward to Summer as 
sure to bring fresh health and strength to his 
sister. They had been very united, those two ; 
and CJlara knew what a blow it would be to him 
when he should first understand they must part. 
He was not in strong health himself, and she 
dreaded the effect the shock would have upon 
him ; but she dared not tell him what she fear- 
ed. She lived hoping he might come to dis- 
cover it himself, that the truth would dawn upon 
him gradually, and that he would not therefore 
suffer so much from it as she dreaded; yet day 
by day, while her mother's life faded away, 
he remained unconscious of the change ap- 
proaching. 

Mrs. Singleton herself was well aware of her 
state, and something in her daughter's face and 
manner convinced her she knew also, though 
they had never as yet conversed upon the sub- 
ject. 

h2 
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One afternoon, however, when she was weak- 
er than usual, and felt that the end could not be 
very far ofif, Mrs. Singleton determined to speak 
to Clara, and advise her what she should do 
when her mother was gone. 

" Clara, love," she said feebly, as the girl sat 
in a dejected attitude by her bedside, " I see 
that you understand my situation, and know 
that I have not long to be with you. Let us 
talk about it a little, darling ; I have much to 
say to you before I go." 

Clara stooped and kissed her mother. 

" I am ready to hear what you have to say, 
mamma dear," she replied, " but don't say more 
than you can help about leaving me. I cannot 
bear it." 

" I will not mention it if I can avoid it," an- 
swered the invalid ; then, after a pause, she con- 
tinued, in her faint voice, " My child, I wish I 
could have seen you married before I went. How 
was it that you never fancied any of those who 
loved you?" 

« I do not know," she replied, hesitating pain- 
fully ; then, burying her face in the pillow by 
her mother's, she whispered, " I can't keep any- 
thing from you now, mamma, though I would 
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never have told you while you were well and 
strong, but when you are leaving me, and will 
soon know all, I cannot deceive you. I cared 
for some one once, and he amused himself with 
my liking and left me. I have no second love 
in my heart for any man, and I will not marry 
without it." 

"My poor child," answered Mrs. Singleton, 
laying her wasted hand on her daughter's head, 
" and 1 never guessed it I How little we know 
of what goes on in the hearts of those around 
us ! I thought you so bright, so happy, so free 
from care. But who was it, my darling ? He 
must have been worth little himself who did not 
value you." 

" Don't ask me, dear," replied Clara, raising 
her head, and masking herself once more in her 
old armour of coldness and self-disdain, " I could 
not tell you that; and as to what he was 
worth, say rather what a fool I was to give 
my heart away to one who I might have seen 
was not in earnest. That's the misery and the 
ehame of it — that I should have known better, 
should have read him more clearly. Let us 
talk of something else, mamma. You know 
now why I have never married, and why I 
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never will marry. Tell me what else you have 
to say that you wish me to hear." 

^ It is very bad, my child, that matters should 
be so with you. I have always hoped that some 
day you might have a home of your own, 
where you would be safe when I and your 
uncle leave you; but now that hope is over, 
and I want to tell you what I would wish you 
to do for him. As long as it is possible keep 
with him ; as long as you can, follow him every- 
where ; but should cu'cumstances arise to sepa- 
rate you — and in a soldier's life that is possible 
— or should you lose him too, remember your 
uncle in Australia — to him I should wish you to 
go — he I know will be kind to you, and will 
love you for my sake. He is wealthy, and has 
a wife and only daughter. Here is his address 
— don't lose it ; and if ever you want a friend, 
write to him, and tell him it was my dying 
wish that you should apply to him for assist- 
ance." 

In spite of her self-control, and though no 
sob was heard, nor quivering shook her frame, 
large silent tears rolled down Clara's cheeks. 
She had not dared to weep, for fear of agitating 
or distressing her mother; but nature would 
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have its way, and down her calm, marble cheeks, 
from her wide-open eyes, the tears chased each 
other slowly, falling in large drops, unheeded, 
into her lap, and on her burning, unconscious 
hands. No sound escaped her, and the invalid 
beside whose bed she sat did not know she was 
weeping till she felt that the hand stretched 
out to take the address was wet with the heavy 
drops that had fallen on it. Then she perceived 
what was the matter, and tried to soothe her 

r 

daughter with loving words. 

** Be calm, my child," she said — " it is but for 
a little while ; and it pains me to see you grieve 
so. 

" I am calm — I am indeed," answered Clara, 
awakening as out of a reverie, " Have I been 
crying I" she added, seeing the tears on her 
hand, and smearing the paper she held. '^ I did 
not know I had been so foolish, and will try 
not to be so in future. But, mother, don't talk 
to me thus again — I cannot hear you ! — ^it breaks 
my heart I" 

A few days after this conversation took place, 
Mrs. Singleton was dead, and Clara was an 
orphan, still bearing up for her uncle's sake, 
and fighting against nature, for the time when 
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she might give way had not yet come. As 
long as be should need from her support and 
consolation, she must give it ; after he no longer 
wanted her help, she might indulge her tears 
in secret; she might give way to the utter 
weariness, the heart-breaking trouble, that was 
becoming too heavy a burden for her strength to 
bear. People said she was breaking her heart 
in silence, and so she was — ^it could be seen in 
the white still face, in the rigid, unchanging 
expression, in the wasting of the once beautiful 
form, in the even, 4^11 tone of her once-ringing 
voice. She went about her business as usual ; 
she talked to those who came to see her with 
patient politeness, but a smile dawned on her 
features never ; no brightness came to her eye ; 
no tone of interest to her voice. It seemed that 
her body lived, but that her soul had left its 
earthly habitation. She resembled a beautiAil 
automaton. The only one who did not per- 
ceive this change was the man for whom she 
lived, for whom she went through her daily 
duties, when it would have been so much easier 
for her to lie down and die. He thought that 
she was much as usual ; but his own grief ren- 
dered him unobservant of any trouble in others. 
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Only, as time wore on, and his sorrow began to 
abate, he remarked that she was quieter than 
she had been formerly — that was all. Quieter 1 
when never laughter came to her lips, nor 
mirth into her heart. Those around said she 
would foHow her mother shortly, if some- 
thing did not happen to rouse her irom the state 
of lethargy into which she was falling. The 
something that was reqtdsite to rouse her came 
before it was too late, in the orders for Colonel 
Langham and his regiment to proceed to New 
Zealand, where the Maori war was at that time 
being carried on, and where, to the surprise of 
the colonists, the appointments of modern war- 
fare did not obtain for the whites the easy vic- 
tory they had anticipated. 

It became necessary now that Clara should 
follow her mother's dying injunctions, and 
write to her other undle. She told Colonel 
Langham what she was about to do, and he 
approved her decision. In . the meanwhile, 
imtil the answer to her letter should arrive, it 
was agreed she should go to her friend Mrs. 
Chetwynd, and according to the reply she re- 
ceived itom Australia her after-conduct would 
be regulated. She looked for the slip of paper 
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on which her mother had written the address, 
and after a long hunt found it in one of her 
drawers. On it was written " John Joyce, Esq., 

Prospect Park, B ^ Queensland." To him 

she wrote, and then took her departure for 
Brighton; whilst her uncle, almost cheered 
up by the prospect of active service, set out 
with his regiment to New Zealand. 

*^ Goodness knows whether we shall be kept 
out there long, or whether I shall ever see you 
again," he said, as he bade her good-bye ; ** if 
we remain out, I will see about your coming to 
me again ; but at present I can form no plans. 

T 

I daresay, though," he added, "you will like 
Queensland, and John Joyce's family, and be 
very happy there. I don't think I ever saw 
him — he went out while I was quite small ; but 
I believe he's a good sort of fellow, and very 
well ofif ; though, as far as money is concerned, 
I'll take care you don't want for that." 

" They can never, never be the same to me 
as you are," she sobbed. " How I wish I could 
go with you 1" But this was not possible, and, 
as before said, she went to Brighton, whilst the 
Colonel set out for the South. 

With what feverish impatience she counted the 
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weeks and months that elapsed before she could 
hope to hear from Australia; even all the gloriesof 
Mr.Chetwynd's new yacht, still so called, though 
it had been in use for about three years, could 
not calm her troubled spirit, or render her con- 
tented in the uncertainty in which she lived. 
Besides, the sea and the yachting reminded her 
of a time she would fain forget — of a time she 
had almost forgotten, so completely had her 
new griefs occupied her mind, until this again 
reminded her of the days when she first knew 
that she loved, and doubted whether she was 
wise in so doing. Sometimes her lively little 
fiiend Beatrice, still lively, though she was now 
a married woman of several years' standing, 
would try to rouse her out of her sadness. 
" Grief at such a loss is natural," she would say, 
when told by her husband to let the girl alone, 
** but her grief is unnatural and excessive ; you 
would thifik there was no other hope for her in 
life than the mother who is dead. She must 
marry, as other girls do, and then she will cease 
to mourn for what is the inevitable lot of all 
children — namely, to see their parents die, and 
live on themselves, in spite of their sorrow." 
She hinted something of this kind to the girl 
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herself, who turned on her passionately, saying, 
" Don't talk to me of marriage or comfort I I 
shall never marry, and comfort by such means 
is not for me. Time will bring more peace, no 
doubt, but death is the only real solace." 

This answer was so different from Clara's 
former character that Mrs. Chetwynd was fright- 
ened, and in future did leave her friend alone 
on that subject, as her husband had advised 
her, only trying to draw her out of herself 
by quiet, unobtrusive means, and succeeding 
gradually in bringing back a more placid look 
to her white, sad face. 

Time rolled by, and at length one morning 
an Australian letter arrived. With great eager- 
ness Clara seized it, and tore it open ; it was 
short and to the point : — 

" My dear Niece, 

"I cannot tell you how -grieved I 
was to hear of your mother, my dear sister's, 
death. Though it is now many years since I 
have seen her, her memory is still fresh in my' 
mind; and even had it not been her wish yon 
should come to us, you would always have been 
welcome here for her sake. Come to us as soon 
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as you receive this ; my wife and daughter are 
equally anxious with myself to have you with 
us. 1 do not know how you are supplied with 
money, but, as your travelling expenses on so 
long a journey must be heavy, accept the en- 
closed bank-bill from me to help you on your 
way. Your best plan is to come to Sydney, 
where I will meet you and bring you on here. 

" Yom: aflFectionate uncle, 

" John Joyce." 

" What a kind letter I" she exclaimed joyfully, 
when she had glanced over it. " Bead it, Bea- 
trice, and see," she added, looking at the bank 
post-bill enclosed. " He has sent me one hundred 
and fifty pounds for my travelling expenses ; but 
indeed I don't want that. Uncle William gives 
me as much as I require. What shall I do with 
it?" 

" Do >vith it !" laughed Beatrice. " Why, 1 
should say it would be very useful. Mind, you 
have not only to pay your passage, which is 
sure to cost a good deal, but you have also to 
get your outfit for the voyage ; and you must 
remember one wants a good stock of clothing 
for a twelve or fomrteen weeks' passage." 
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" I suppose SO ; I had forgotten that. Now, 
Mr. Chetwynd, I shall have to trouble you to 
find out about the sailing of the ships for me, 
and I must ask you to take a cabin for me, and 
see that everything is got ready. I am afraid I 
shall give you a good deal of work, but I really 
don't know what to do, or how to do it myself, 
so I must have recourse to you." 

" I shall be delighted to be of service to you, 
I'm sure," answered Chetwynd ; " or, at least, I 
would, if it was not for the purpose of sending 
you away. But tell me when you wish to go, 
as I must see what ships are sailing at that 
time." 

" I think I had better leave the beginning of 
next month," she answered, "if any vessels sail 
then. I shall have almost a month to get my 
things, and that will be plenty of time, as I can 
get them all here." 

Of course there was considerable lamentation 
on Beatrice Chetwynd's part, and many at- 
tempts to induce her to stay one month more ; 
but Clara felt that she had already trespassed 
too long on their kindness, and she adhered to 
her first resolution of leaving next month. A 
ship was found that seemed to suit admirably. 
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both as to time of sailingy and in the number 
and class of the passengers, as far as that could 
be ascertained by reference to the captain, who 
had seen some of them when they came on board 
to look after the fitting up of their cabins. As 
to the Captain himself, he was a good-humoured, 
gentlemanly, middle-aged man, with a quiet 
manner, underneath which lay a strong vein of 
. humour, and a considerable appreciation of the 
ludicrous. He was a married man with a family, 
and some one or other of his daughters gene- 
rally accompanied him, his wife remaining on 
shore to take charge of the rest of the family* 
To this man's charge Clara was specially con- 
fided, an arrangement which she had no reason 
to regret, as he devoted himself very much to 
her comfort, and procured her many little in- 
dulgences that she would otherwise have gone 
without. 

For the first few days after she said farewell 
to her kind friends, and found herself all alone 
among strangers, she was very lonely. But, 
though feeling her isolation, the whole thing 
was BO new to her, it was such a complete 
change of scene, that her sorrow was diverted, 
and her mind became more cheerful than it had 
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been since her mother's death. Even the in- 
tense discomfort that she felt at first, when at 
meals everything wonld upset over her, and run 
into her lap, or when she would be thrown 
violently against the bulkhead in attempting to 
dress in the morning — even these petty annoy- 
ances exercised a beneficial effect on her spirits, 
and she became stronger and brighter day by 
day. 

The voyage sped by, as an ocean voyage will, 
in intense monotony for the most part, but a 
monotony that was pleasant to one so tried and 
wearied as Clara had been. Little by little, 
though she knew it not, the freedom firom care 
and worry, the constant sight of new faces, the 
hearing of unfamiliar topics of conversation, were 
drawing her mind away from the morbid track 
into which it had fallen, and was bringing it 
to a more healthful tone. She could laugh now 
at the Captain's quiet drollery, or make remarks 
on the odd manners of some of their circle at 
the saloon table ; she could even make herself 
agreeable to the gentlemen, with a bland un- 
consciousness that one or two silly moths were 
fast trying to singe their wihgs in what she 
would have considered the very dim light of her 
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&rthing rushlight. But though she was really 
and truly unconscious of it, it was the case. 
Mr. Norton, the son of one of the largest 
squattets in New South Wales, who had been 
sent to England to finish his education, and who 
was returning to his mother country, primed 
with even a larger amount of conceit than was 
natural to him, was one of the first to go down 
before her; and she, who regarded him as a mere 
child in comparison with her sedate age, treated 
him with a calm, unvarying kindness that 
might have led him to form great hopes of her 
liking for him, had it not been that she behaved 
with similar gentle, equable good-nature to Mr. 
Hertford, a young fellow who was going out to 
set up sheep-farming, about which he knew as 
much as that respectable individual, the man in 
the moon, may be supposed to do. 

The attentions of these two young men would 
have kept Clara very well supplied with amuse- 
ment, even had there been no other people on 
board ; but there were a good many others be- 
sides these, and the different types of char- 
acter presented in the passengers interested 
her very much. There were one or two sober, 
sedate couples, who had come home to leave 
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their children at school ; there was a bride and 
bridegroom on their wedding trip ; there were 
gentlemen who did not feel inclined to indulge 
in the chronic ship flirtation ; and there were 
young ladies and young gentlemen who did go 
in for that occupation or amusement, whichever 
it may be called, besides the two who were so. 
devoted to Clara. For a long time she did not 
at all understand the meaning of their constant 
attendance upon her. Mr. Norton was the 
most confident of the two, and never could be 
made to see when his company was not wanted. 
Often when Hertford would come to ask Miss 
Singleton to walk with him, as soon as they be- 
gan their measured tramp up and down the deck, 
Norton would appear on her other side, monopo- 
lize the conversation, and finally drive Hertford 
away, considering himself greatly ill-used, and 
thinking that Miss Singleton showed very bad 
taste in preferring the other man to him. The 
truth was, she did not do so ; but as the young 
man always would run away whenever Norton 
made his appearance, it was not easy for her 
to show any preference for his society. Where- 
ever she went, when she sat down, or when 
she walked, one or other of them was always 
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by her. Providentially, she had her books 
and her work, or she might have got rather 
bored by this ; but it did not seem necessary to 
.either of her young admirers' views that she 
should always talk to them ; they appeared to 
feel equally happy if allowed to bring their 
books and read beside her, at which times 
she could entertain herself in a similar way. 
It was all so quiet and matter-of-fact that Clara 
never dreamed it was anything more than a 
general liking for ladies' society which the 
young men evinced, and not a particular par- 
tiality for her. 

The first intimation she had of anything of 
the kind was one day when Miss Phillips, a 
pretty girl who was carrying on a violent 
flirtation with one of the other passengers, came 
into her cabin, and began laughing about the 
different love-affairs going on on board ; and as 
the number she named seemed more than Clai'a 
had noticed, she asked innocently, 

" How do you make out five ? I only know 
of three." 

"Come, don't try to put me off that way," 
answered Miss Phillips. " What do you think 

l2 
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of yourself and Mr. Norton — or, better Btill, 
yourself and Mr. Hertford ?" 

" What nonsense you talk I" replied Clara, 
laughing. " Those boys are mere babies com- 
pared with me, and, moreover, are not in any 
way interested in me." 

" Then why are they always stuck up to your 
elbows? No one else can ever get near you to 
speak to you for a minute, unless one goes 
down to your cabin, as I do." 

■ " I think they like talking to a lady, and all 
the others are occupied as you describe, ex- 
cept myself and the elderly married women ; 
naturally they prefer a young woman to an 
old one." 

" Don't be so sure they'd do that, if conver- 
sation and society merely were their objects. 
Many old women talk well," laughed Miss Phil- 
lips ; " besides, I am sure Mr. Hertford is the 
worst of the two, and I heard Mrs. Rainsworth 
saying to Mrs. Egan yesterday that he would 
propose for you soon, if you didn't take care." 

" She's a horrid old gossip I" answered Clara, 
more viciously than was at all usual to her. 
" Why, the mere idea is absurd I I must be at 
least three or four years older than he is, and I 
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am very sure the poor boy would be quite as 
much annoyed as I am if he knew of what he 
is suspected." 

" Fiddle-de-dee I you simple-minded girl 1" 
replied the other. " Watch him, and see if it 
isn't as I say, though, of course, you can't watch 
him as a looker-on can, because he 'hardly ever 
takes his eyes oflF you, and it would be embar- 
rassing if you w6re to try and look at him 
under those circumstances. I wonder what 
will happen when we leave the ship? Shall 
we any of us see each other again ? Of course, 
when you marry, you'll come to Sydney to 
spend the honeymoon, if you don't do the deed 
with young Mr. Hertford, as soon as you get 
there, as I think likely ; and if I'm at home 
when you come, you shall pay me a visit." 

" Don't expect ever to hear of my marrying," 
answered Clara, rather shortly, " as I warn you 
you will, in that case, only be disappointed." 
So saying, she left the cabin, and went on deck. 
Her curiosity was excited to watch the conduct 
of the two young men about whom they had 
just been speaking, and she could not help no- 
ticing that, no sooner had she seated herself, 
and taken up her work, than they both moved 
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towards her, with the iDtention cf sitting down 
beside her. 

Hertford was the furthest off, and conse- 
quently did not reach the spot till Norton was 
already seated. He looked very savage, fidget- 
ed about near them for awhile, made several 
disagreeable remarks, and finally walked off to 
a little distance, where he leaned against the 
taffrail, and glared at them with the most vin- 
dictive expression. 

At this minute Miss Phillips's eye caught 
Clara's fixed on her with a knowing glance, that 
she did not in the least understand. For iar 
from thinking Mr. Hertford in love with her, she 
thought he did not particularly like .her, in 
spite of his constant attention — he had just now 
been really rude once or twice, and his man- 
ner of scowling at her, as he was doing at that 
minute, was very unpleasant. She turnfed away 
her head to avoid seeing it, and began to talk 
to young Norton, who was not nearly so plea- 
sant a companion as Hertford, being inclined to 
think a great deal too much of himself, but who 
certainly did not seem so easily put out of tem- 
per. After she had been talking to him for a 
few minutes, an irresistible influence caused her 
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to glance again towards where ehe had last 
seen the other young man. He was there still, 
but looking so lonely and unutterably miser- 
able that her soft heart pitied him. He had 
turned his back to them, and was gazing into 
the sea ; but as she looked, he turned suddenly, 
and their eyes met. " Poor fellow 1" she thought, 
** I wonder what's gone wrong with him — he 
looks so wretched. Ill see if he'll come over 
here and talk — perhaps it will cheer him up a 
little." Full of this kind idea, she smiled in 
answer to his look, and made him a sign that 
he might come over and sit beside her. As he 
perceived her sign, his whole countenance light- 
ened up, and he came to her quickly, looking 
just as happy as he had before looked the re- 
verse. 

"Won't you sit with us, Mr. Hertford?" she 
asked when he came near. " You looked so 
lonely over there, all by yourself." 

" I thought you didn't want me," he answered ; 
" and that's why I didn't come before." 

" No more we did want you," replied Norton, 
angrily. " We got on very well without you ; 
and you know the old proverb, * Two's company, 
three's none.' " 
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" A proverb I don't at all agree with," an- 
swered Clara, qnickly, seeing that for some 
reason these two were inclinfed to quarrel " Do 
be good children," she continued, "and don't 
snap at each other that way, or you'll make me 
wish I was not sitting between you." 

" Well, Fm going to smoke, so I shan't be in 
the way much longer," replied Norton, crossly ; 
and so saying, he got up and left them. 

As soon as he was gone, Hertford, after a 
little hesitation, asked, 

" Are you sorry he has gone, Miss Singleton f 
For if you are, I'll go away, and he'll come 
back." 

"No, please don't do that," she answered. 
" Why should you think I'd rather have him to 
talk to than you ?" 

" I'm sure you would," he said — " he's always 
with you ; even when I ask you to walk with 
me, or io sit with me, he comes and puts him- 
self into the party, so of course you must like 
him best." 

" What outrageous nonsense you do talk !" 
she replied, laughing. " He makes himself one 
of the party because he chooses to do it, and 
not because I want him. I have no objection 
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to his doing it, because there is another pro- 
verb that matches the one he told you just now, 
and that is, * The more the merrier.' " 

** I hate him !" cried Hertford, grinding his 
teeth with bitter emphasis.' " He has no busi- 
ness to be always poking his face in where it 
isn't wanted. I don't do it to him, and he has 
no business to do so to me." 

** I thought he was a friend of yours," Clara 
answered. " I am sure you told me, the fost 
day we were on board, that he was the only 
person you knew." 

" Yes, 1 knew him before, but I don't know 
that I ever liked him very much ; and now I 
hate himl Don't you know the reason?" he 
asked, looking up into her face suddenly. 

A curious sensation of uneasiness rushed 
through Clara's mind at this question. What 
could this young man mean? She almost 
thought it might be as Miss Phillips had said. 

** I don't know," she answered shortly, taking 
up the work she had laid down while speaking 
to him, and going on with it nervously. 

He glanced round the deck hurriedly, and his 
manner struck Clara again as being very singu- 
lar — it was as though he was afraid of being 
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overheard, and was looking to see if there was 
anybody near them. Turning towards her 
again, he whispered, 

"It is because I love you, and he does too, 
or thinks he does, and tries to keep me from 
getting near you." 

**Now you are talking the most utter non- 
sense," replied Miss Singleton, with the greatest 
promptitude and decision. ** Why, child, I am 
old enough to be your grandmother ; and I have 
no intention of allowing a boy of your age to 
make a fool of himself about me." 

" I don't care," he answered, passionately. 
" I don't believe you're one bit older than I am ; 
and if you are, what matter ? I love you, and 
that is quite enough for me, without my caring 
to know your age; for if you were a hundred, 
it wouldn't alter the fact." 

" I don't choose you to talk so to me," Clara 
replied, with dignity. " If it's a fact, keep the 
fact to yourself, but don't trouble me with it 
again. I have done with all that kind of 
thing." 

**Now I have offended you," groaned the 
young man. " Don't look at me so coldly, or 
you will drive me mad. For pity's sake be 
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good-natured and kind to me, as you used to 
be, and I will try not to annoy you any more. 
But just answer me one question, will you ?" 
That depends on what the question is." 
You don't like Norton, do youf You 
wouldn't listen to him, if he was to say to you 
what I've said to-day, would you?" he asked, 
imploringly. 

" What an absurd boy you arel" she laughed. 
"If I did like him, and gave you a true answer, 
it would only make you more unhappy than you 
are now. However, that is not the case," she 
continued, moved to pity^, as she saw how the 
poor fellow's Ups quivered as he watched her, 
and listened. " On the contrary, I like you ever 
BO much better than I do him." 

" I'm so glad I" he said, with a sigh of relief; 
and then he covered his face with his hands, 
and Clara imagined that, in spite of his joy, he 
was not very happy. She got up, intending to 
go away, for the sight of his sorrow pained her; 
but when she moved he looked up, revealing 
a very pallid, haggard face, and holding her 
dress, begged her to sit down, which she did, as 
there were some people approaching, and Hert- 
ford was so wrapped up in his own griefs that 
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he would not have noticed them, and woulc 
have continued his entreaties in spite of their 
presence. On her resuming her seat he became 
more pacified, and they presently began to talk 
easily about different subjects ; but Clara's sense 
of quiet firiendliness for her two boys had been 
rudely broken, and she was glad when she got 
down below, and was able to think it all over. 

"I am sure it was not my fault," she mused, 
" I was only fiiendly to them, ^nd never ex- 
pect^ anything of this kind. Fm sorry for 
that boy ; he seems so unhappy, and yet I never 
can think of him in any other way than I do at 
present. How glad I shall be when the voyage 
is over, and I can escape from all this." 

And glad, indeed, she was when, at last, they 
cast anchor in Port Jackson, and Mr. Joyce 
came on board to fetch her. Duriug the whole 
of the rest of the voyage, poor young Hertford 
had attached himself exclusively to her, follow- 
ing her about like^a dog, and watching her with 
a dog's wistful, mournful expression in his eyes. 
It pained her to see him thus, and yet she could 
not help it. She tried laughing at and making 
fun of him; and that failing, she tried being 
patient and gentle with him, showing him that 
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this fancy must certainly fade away when he 
mixed again with the world, and met other 
women that pleased him. But he was quite 
determined not to listen to reason. Nobody, he 
declared, ever could be to him what she was ; 
and at length she was driven to forbid his allud- 
ing to the topic again, and avoiding him quietly, 
whenever she could do so without exciting his 
observation. If he guessed she had tried to get 
out of his way, the next time he got near her in 
private she had a terrible scene to go through, 
and when he could not get near her, he would 
follow her about, gazing at her with his sad, 
wistful eyes, in a manner that nearly drove her 
crazy. The day or two before they arrived in 
Sydney he had been in very low spirits, and the 
last night they were on board he managed to 
get her alone, and monopolize her for the whole 
of the evening, disregarding her commands as 
to the forbidden subject, telling her over and 
over again that he should never forget her, 
that he should see her again, and then begging 
her to show him a little more kindness on this 
the last occasion that they would be together 
for some time. 

She was greatly distressed at seeing him in 
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thiB state, bat could not alter her decisioD. At 
length she resolved to tell him the truth. 

" I cared for some one once," she said, " who 
deceived me,and married another woman. I can't 
care for anyone now, and I don't intend to marry 
without loving the man who would be my hus- 
band. Now you know all, you must under- 
stand how painful it is to me to see you thus, 
and how utterly hopeless your love is." 

" I don't see it at all," he answered. " 1 see 
you don't like me, and won't have me, but 
there's no reason why you shouldn't. I think 
you have behaved very badly to me, leading me 
on, and letting me think you liked me, and then 
turning round and telling me you never can care 
for me." 

" You don't — you can't, and don't think what 
you are saying," replied Clara, stung that he 
should accuse her of a meanness she had never 
been guilty of. 

'* You are right," he answered humbly. " I 
am almost mad, I think ; I know well your con- 
duct has been kind and gentle to me through- 
out." 

After this she went below, and shed many 
bitter tears, not for herself — in that cause she 
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never had many to shed — but for the young 
man to whom she was causing so much sorrow. 
It was only for a time, she was sure ; and yet, 
whilst his in&tuation lasted, he suffered as 
much from it as if it was the most enduring 
and faithful passion in the world. 

She was glad to get off early next morning 
with Mr. Joyce — glad to get out of sight of 
the wistful, earnest gaze that had followed 
her for so long, and that watched her into 
the boat, and saw her disappear, before it was 
withdrawn, and young Hertford went down 
to put his traps together and go off him- 
self. The ship was lying out in the bay, and 
Clara had plenty of time to look at Sydney 
from the water whilst being rowed over to the 
boat-quay. The view she got of it pleased her 
very much, for after so long a residence on. 
board the ship, the very doubtful verdure of 
New South Wales was refreshing to her eyes ; 
and besides, everything looked delightful, now 
she had left ship-life behind, and found her 
Uncle Joyce, though a shrewd, long-headed 
colonial, a good-natured, agreeable man. 

" I hope you haven't left your heart behind 
you on that ship," he said presently. ** I think 
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I saw one or two very disconsolate &ces as you 
were saying good-bye ; but that wouldn't do at 
all, as the people who come out are generally 
as poor as church mice, and have to make their 
fortunes before they can think of marrying." 

" Don't be afraid for me, uncle," she answered, 
laughing. '* 1 haven't left my heart on board 
ship." 

They did not stop in Sydney, but went on 

next day by the boat to B , where they 

arrived on the third day, and where Clara was 
very glad to rest at last, after her long journey. 
She got on very well with all her new relations, 
as, indeed, she generally got on with every- 
body ; but Sophy Joyce, our old friend, puzzled 
her not a little. She had such a curious way of 
saying anything that came into her head, or 
that appeared to come into her head ; for after 
a little closer acquaintance with the young 
lady, Clara decided that often her most extra- 
ordinarily naive speeches were the result of great 
deliberation, and that nothing was so much the 
result of study about her as her natural manner. 

This sounds a contradiction, but it was em- 
phatically true. Sophy knew that many things 
she said and did would merit censure, were 
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they known to be the result of calculation, that 
were received as charmingly innocent and child- 
like, when supposed spontaneous outbreaks of 
nature. Clara saw through her shortly, but 
did not show that she did so, for she guessed 
rightly that would only arouse her cousin's ill- 
will, and that she could be a formidable enemy, 
if she chose. 

" When does your wedding take place ?" she 
asked one day, when they had been talking 
over the bridal dresses, and inspecting some 
presents the bride-elect had that day received. 

**This day three weeks," replied Sophy. " I 
wish to goodness I could put it off indefinitely. 
If it had been. Herbert Griffiths I was going to 
marry, I shouldn't mind ; but this young idiot 
of a Hamilton I only take because he's a catch 
in the money-market, and as I can't have the 
man I want, I may as well take him." 

" Who is Mr. Griffiths ?" asked Clara, care- 
lessly. "I don't think I can have seen this 
paragon of yours." 

" No, he's away up at Green Creek. Next 
time he comes down, I'll introduce him to you ; 
he's the most delightful man, without exception, 
in the colonies, though I don't know if he's 
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quite so much to be pitied as he tries to make 
out. I was engaged to him, you know, dear, 
but we had to break it ofiF because he told us 
he was married already. Such a nuisance, 
wasn't it, when we liked each other, and could 
have got on very well together ?" 

Clara laughed. 

" Well, you are a curious girl," she said ; " at 
any rate, it hasn't broken your heart ; but if 
you'll not be very angry, allow me to say I 
think, from your description, this Mr. GriflSths 
must be a villain." 

"Hard language, my dear," replied her 
cousin ; " I won't say you're not right, but 
then you haven't seen him, or you'd forgive 
him anything." 

Clara laughed, and didn't trouble herself any 
more about this fascinating gentleman, while 
she couldn't help thinking that her cousin's 
sentiments were curious for a young person 
just about to be married. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHILST these events were going on, and 
Clara Singleton was on her way out to 
Qaeensland, GriflBths was becoming accustomed 
to his duties and his society at the diggings. 
They were most of them a very rough set, no 
doubt, but here and there might be met a man 
of education and refinement, doing his best to 
earn his share of the precious metal, without 
which he could not enjoy the civilization he 
was fitted to adorn. The sprinkling of these 
men through the mass of roughs reminded the 
Commissioner of the bright grains of which 
they were in search, shining out through the 
sandy, unfruitful soil ; but it must be allowed 
that, if they sometimes shone, it was not always 
the case that they did so, and moreover some- 
times their sparkle was like the gleam of an 
evil meteor, not the light guiding to good that 
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it should have been ; and in no instance was 
this more remarkable than in that of the head 
magistrate himself. 

One great fact that reconciled him to his 
post, and furnished a link between him and the 
men around him, was the prevalence of gam- 
bling. Men who by hard work had in a few- 
weeks amassed a considerable sum, were always 
ready to lose it all in one night over euohre, 
spoilt five, cribbage, or any such game ; and in 
this amusement Griffiths was always ready to 
join, when he could manage to do so without 
the matter getting wind ; for if it became 
known to the authorities above him, it would 
most probably have caused him to lose bis 
place at once. He was often very successful, 
and netted large sums ; but money so won 
seems to have double the power of making 
itself wings that pertains to all riches ; con- 
sequently, in spite of his gains, he was almost 
always in difficulties, and was enormously ex- 
travagant, throwing away money by handfuls 
wherever he thought it would yield him a good 
return by ensuring him popularity. 

This was his great desire — to become a king 
among the miners, reigning by the popular 
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voice, and to be equally popular among the 
neighbouring planters, so that, even if any of 
his wild doings came to light, he might still 
have so strong a body of partisans as should 
make it expedient to overlook his misdeeds. 
For this end it was necessary that he should be 
all things to all men — a character his versatile 
talents well fitted him to play, and which he 
had often tried before with success. The miners 
voted him a trump, and, though a swell, one of 
the right sort ; he could handle a pick or shovel 
when he liked as well as any man ; he could 
play as high, and when he won spend more 
freely than any of the other fellows on Green 
Creek; and the squatters agreed unanimously 
that Mr. Griffiths was an acquisition — all the po- 
lish of the old country added to the daring and 
activity of the new; a man who could be charm- 
ing and polite with ladies, but who emphati- 
cally was not a lady's man, though he was quite 
as much at home in their society as he was in 
that of men. The best rider, the deadliest shot, 
of any man about, and report said the greatest 
daredevil on the diggings, though about that 
these gentlemen did not profess to know much. 
Besides, it was very gratifying to their feelings 
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that, though he was Gold Commissioner, he 
understood and sympathised in their belief that 
gold would be the ruin of the country, and end 
by destroying their class and damaging their 
runs. 

They were not aware that this man, to whom 
they confided so freely their opinions on the 
state of affairs, and who concurred so fully in 
their views, would often, in his rides to their 
houses to pay visits, or to join in any of their 
festivities, turn aside from the track, and 
"prospect" over their runs, with a view to 
finding any traces of the metal the discovery of 
which he so much deprecated. They would 
hardly have believed it had they been told it, 
or, if believing it, would have excused him to 
themselves by saying that he must have stum- 
bled on it accidentally, and then, by the duties 
of his office, was compelled to take notice of its 
existence. He wasn't so fortunate, however, 
though it was not for want of seeking, whenever 
he had an opportunity of getting out alone, 
without any of his numerous friends and ad- 
mirers ; for though one would have thought it 
would not make much difference to him whether 
he discovered gold in company or not, yet it 
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wa8 certain he preferred the idea of finding it 
when alone. 

By day the diggings were very quiet and 
deserted, the miners being almost all under- 
ground, and he was generally busy in his office 
selling claims, settling disputes, &c. Often 
after his work was done he used to go round 
paying visits to the shafts, and seeing how his 
friends were doing, and what chance there was 
of his making a good haul at the next gambling- 
bout; but he didn't care to stay very long 
down below, the heat and damp suffi)cated him, 
and his social talents were best displayed above 
ground. At night his presence was often re- 
quired on the diggings, to quell the quarrels 
that would arise between drunken miners, and 
which his subordinates were powerless to put 
down ; for he seemed to have a curious influence 
over the unruly, and a look or word from him 
had more power to restore peace than the 
threats or punishment of others. The secret 
of this supremacy was clearly explained by a 
miner who had just been engaged in a violent 
brawl, and who had drawn his knife with deadly 
intent, when the Commissioner appeared, and 
said calmly. 
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" Put up the knife, Jackson. There's no good 
in getting hanged before your time ; it will concie 
soon enough." 

He said no more, but the man obeyed with 
great willingness, and explained his acquiescence 
thus afterwards — 

" You see, Bill, I know Grif " (thus he desig- 
nated our friend) " is fifty times as bad as you 
or me, and would stick a knife into a fellow as 
soon as look at him, if there was anything to be 
gained by it ; but he'd take very good care to 
make himself safe the while. And when he 
looks at me, and speaks to me that way, it's just 
all one as if he said, * You precious fool, stick your 
man if you like, when you can do it safely, and 
get anything by it, but don't expect I'll help 
you out of the mess, if you're such an idiot as 
to get into it for nothing. I might do some- 
thing to assist a clever villain, but for a fool 
nothing.' Ah! he's a deep 'un, he is, and I 
shouldn't wonder if we have fine doings with 
him here some day. Not as he'll ever be found 
out, though, for he's a man as can keep his own 
counsel." 

But besides being friends with the miners, and 
having unbounded influence over them, we have 
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said Griffiths was very popular with the ladies, 
and was perpetually entertaining them with 
balls, pic-nics, and such amusements. He was 
supposed to be a bachelor, and was consequently 
very much run after ; not that bachelors were 
rare there, or that there were any young ladies 
to marry, because there were none ; but an un- 
married man, who has plenty of money, and 
spends it freely for their amusement, is always 
a much greater favourite with some ladies than 
a married man who is similarly good-natured ; 
and the class of women with whom this is the 
case are more prevalent at the diggings than the 
other kind. 

All this popularity cost money, and once 
Griffiths found how successful he had been in his 
endeavour to become the head of Green Creek 
society, he could not endure the idea of in any 
way giving up his superiority. Therefore, 
though every day he ran more and more into 
debt, and though every day a way of escape 
from his debts became more difficult, he reso- 
lutely put the thought of the settling from him, 
determining that, when the necessity became 
urgent, his good luck would some day enable 
him to win an enormous sum at cards, and 
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allow him to escape from his entanglementB in 
that way. 

All the diggers not in the secret of his 
gambling propensities, and all 'the squatters 
ronnd aboat, were of opinion the Commissioner 
mnst have some private means beside his paj, 
as it was qnite impossible he could afford to live 
in that style unless such was the case. When 
anyone hinted this to him, he immediately 
owned, with great freedom and candour, that 
he had an income from some property in Eng- 
land; and though many wondered he should 
have come so far, and undertaken so arduous a 
post, under those circumstances, still it was 
evident he must have what he said, or how 
could he keep up such an expenditure I 

About a month after Clara Singleton arrived 
at the Joyces', and after Sophy had married Mr. 
Hamilton, the bride wrote to GriflSths, giving 
an amusing account of her wedding, and enu- 
merating among her bridesmaids her cousin, 
Clara Singleton. Then, remembering that the 
person to whom she was writing had not been 
down to B since her cousin s arrival, she 

went on to relate her history, and describe her 
appearance. 
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"Her mother was my father's sister," said 
the letter, '^and she and her mother lived for 
many years with her mother's own brother. 
Colonel Langham. After her mother's death, and 
when Colonel Langham was ordered out to New 
Zealand, Clara came here, and has now been at 
Prospect about a month. She is pretty, with a 
fair, pale skin, brown hair, and dark-grey eyes. 
She has a particularly sad expression, which, 
being unusual among our colonial beauties, has 
driven all the men here mad about her, and I 
think, if it hadn't been too late for Hamilton to 
retreat, he'd have cut me, and gone in for her 
instead. She doesn't fancy any of them, and is 
so wonderfully cold and polite that the foolish 
fellows would break their necks if she would 
only look interested by the catastrophe. I 
never saw any woman before so thoroughly in- 
different to the sensation she excited ; and I 
often wonder is it wisdom or foolishness that 
gives her such strength of mind. I wish this 
paragon had met you — I should have liked to 
have seen if you could have fascinated her into 
giving you some more pleasant look, out of 
those sad grey eyes of hers, than she favours all 
the rest of them here with. I am not jealous, 
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700 see, or else I wonld not have admitted the 
existence of her attractions, bnt have simply 
contented myself by declaring all the men here 
had gone mad; but I flatter myself anyone 
who liked me as well as you did, wouldn't care 
for her style ; and the loss of the others doesn't 
trouble me as you may imagine. Next time 

you go to B , call at Prospect, and get a 

look at my cousin— she's worth seeing. I 
haven't done her half justice. And you can 
come on to see me and Hamilton afterwards, 
and tell me what you think of her." . 

When he had finished reading the letter, 
GriflSths turned back to the part about Clara, 
and read it over again; then with a sigh he 
folded it up and prepared to go into the office. 
Little as Clara would have believed it, or as 
Sophy Hamilton would have imagined it pos- 
sible, there was a sore feeling in his mind when- 
ever he thought of the true-hearted woman 
ttrhom he had deceived, and who he feared 
could never think of him again as she had 
then thought of him, even though she could 
not feel for another man as she had felt 
him. He understood that the respect and 
admiration of his character, that had been the 
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foundation of her love, was gone for ever, but 
he did not know that without it love could not 
retain its hold on Clara Singleton's heart. 

That day he hardly knew how he got through 
his work, his mind was busy with so many 
things totally foreign to the matter in hand. 
Instead of groups of men in rough clothing and 
cabbage-tree hats thronging into his office, he 
seemed to see again the drawing-room in the 
little house at Aldershot, where he last saw the 
girl with the pale face and sad grey eyes 
described by Sophy Hamilton. It was like that 
he last saw her ; but his mind, wandering further 
back, recalled the time when her cheeks were 
tinged with a beautiful colour, and her grey 
eyes sparkled with merriment. He could re- 
member the mirthful intonation of her fresh 
youthful voice, and the easy gaiety with which 
she received the attentions of Montressor, or 
any other fellows hanging about her ; but how 
the colour would deepen in her cheeks, and her 
sweet eyes fall before his, when he taught her 
for the first time the greatest lesson of a woman's 
life, till then unlearned by her I 

** What's that you're saying, Peters, about 
some one having jumped your claim ?" And 
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with a start he came back to reality, saw the 
bearded faces crowding round him, heard the 
laughing and jokes of those waiting outside, 
and knew that a puny digger before him was 
complaining because some one had "jumped" 
his claim. " Have you been working it lately ?" 
asked Griffiths, in his sharp, business-like tone. 

" No, sir. I took a touch of fever the day I 
bought it, and I've been down ever since — 
that's about a week ; and when I went yester- 
day evening to begin, I found a gang of fellows 
had jumped it." 

" I'll see about it. You can't turn them out 
of that spot, as you hadn't begun to work it ; 
and if they've paid their licence, they're all 
right. But you shall have another place. Now, 
Wilkins, what do you want? Has anything 
happened at Mr. Murray's station ?" 

This question was addressed to a man who 
burst in suddenly, as if in a great hurry, and 
elbowed his way up to Mr. Griffiths, in spite of 
some opposition from the miners. 

"It's the bushrangers, sir," the man replied — 
" they drove a hundred head of cattle from me 
last night, and I want to get some help and go 
after them. I came to you, because it's always 
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the readiest way to go to the head first." 

"Have you been to the police?" asked the 
Commissioner, with decision. 

"No, sir — I ran here the first thing — they 
took my horses too," 

" Go, and tell the police. I'll be with them 
in an hour. Tell the officer to have them all 
ready for a start — and stay, does Mr. Murray 
know his cattle are gone ? We'd be better for 
his help." 

" I hadn't time to tell him, sir ; and Fm al- 
most beat with the way I've come already." 

"Tell Mr. James, the police-officer, to send 
one of his men off with this note to Mr. Murray 
— I've told him where to meet us. And then 
get what rest you can, for you'll have to come 
with us." 

The man vanished, and the Commissioner, 
now thoroughly roused out of his reverie, put 
his shoulder to the wheel, and finished his work 
before the hour was up ; then he rose, gave 
himself a shake, and calling the man Peters, 
said, f^ Choose yourself a claim somewhere, and 
I'll come and look at it and measure it to-mor- 
row." Then, ordering his horse out*, he jumped 
on its back, and rode off to meet the police. 
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*' This is the second or third of these affairs 
lately, Mr, James," he said, as he joined the 
force, " and now we must put it down. This 
state of things mustn't continue. Presently 
we'll be told it's thq diggers that are doing it.'* 

" Very likely," answered James, laconically ; 
and in a few minutes they were on the march 
to the spot from which the cattle had been 
driven off. 

For the next eight-and-forty hours he had 
no time to think about any of his troubles and 
diflSculties ; but after they had overtaken the 
bushrangers, and come off victorious in a sharp 
skirmish, as he lay by the camp-fire at night, 
his thoughts would revert to the subject that 
troubled him. He was getting dreadfullly hard 
up, he reflected. Day by day he became more 
so, and now he could not marry again in that 
colony, and so secure himself an easy and com- 
fortable living; for pleasant and generous as 
Mrs. Hamilton sometimes was, yet he well 
knew her generosity would not be such as to 
allow her to bear with patience the sight of his 
consoling himself with another for her loss. 
Even if he could blind her parents with an ac- 
count of his wife's sudden death, he could not 
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hope to blind her, and it was her vigilance that 
would be most dangerous to him, rendering it 
very probable that she might think it worth her 
while to seek out his wife, and find if his story 
was true, in order to be revenged for his deser- 
tion. Such, at least, was the light in which he 
drew her character to himself, and he ought to 
know her better than anybody. 

Then he thought of the news she had that 
day told him, that Clara Singleton was in the 
colony, and in Mr, Joyce's house. How he 
longed to see her I He wondered that he had 
dared think of a marriage for money while it 
was possible for him to obtain her. If he could 
only persuade her that Ethel was dead, and 
induce her to take him, as he knew she once 
would have done ! He was not capable of 
understanding how completely his conduct had 
struck at the root of her love — how respect and 
confidence were necessary to it. He thought 
he had only to present himself to her and be 
forgiven, as in the old days he had won so easy 
a victory over her affections. But even these 
hopes were too high and wild to be realized, 
he was obliged to acknowledge. Why had he 
told the Joyces about his former marriage ? or 
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rhx. h&Tizig tuld. coold be not dope &i&ai into 
thinVhg thifct tbe wocoaA wiio lukd stood in the 
wmj of hk ikLppiness once w»s gone^ and would 
stand in hid war no mot^l But thore Sophy 
Hasnlton cacne in. As she could make it her 
dfxty and interest to bar h» way to a wealthy 
marriage, so she would also prevent his win- 
ning her cousin : and nnless he conld hope to 
do so, what avail would it be to him to see her 
again ? It would only increase his regrets ; it 
might make them keener and more di£Scnlt to 
bear, and he was convinced it would make her 
miserable. Not that, under other circumstances, 
that thought would have influenced him much ; 
but, anxious to avoid sufieriug himself, he gladly 
availed himself of the plea proffered by the suf- 
fering of another. 

Then his mind reverted to a different source 
of anxiety. He had been losing money lately 
at the gambling-parties he frequented, and he 
felt, unless he shortly had some great stroke of 
luck, he should be irretrievably ruined. He had 
a large gambling debt to meet, but he had been 
given a few days law before being called upon 
to pay it, in order that he might, as he said, 
write to his bankers at B ; his {time 
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■would be np the day after to-morrow, and he 
knew, if he foiled to " etump up" then, he would 
be " blown" all over the camp before the evening. 
He had a few pounds of ready-money left, and 
intended to try his luck with that next evening, 
when he returned to Green Creek. If he lost 
— and he ground hia teeth, and ewoce low and 
deep as he thought of all that failure implied to 
him — then he must either find some oth«r way 
of meeting the claim, or consent to be branded 
OB a defaulter, wanting in honour and honesty, 
amongst the comrades over whom he was now 
king. His gambling propensities would also 
reach the ears of the government, and he might 
then expect that, in spite of the support of his 
fnends, he would not long be permitted to hold 
the position he then enjoyed. 

There was still another way in which he 
might avoid his difficulties, he thought sud- 
denly ; the idea leaped into hia mind like a 
flash of hght, and took overwhelming posses- 
sion of him on the instant, though he tried to 
pot it away forcibly, or hide himself from it. 
It seemed to him like a kind of leering, mock- 
ing devil tempting him, leading bim on to de- 
struction. He knew that the course it proposed 
1.2 
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was one fraught with risk and danger, where 
failure and detection were certain and utter 
ruin, probably death ; but still he could not 
drive the fiendish visitor from his mind ; it had 
entered in and taken up its abode there, and 
would give him no peace, showing up constant- 
ly the feasibility of its project, the ruin that 
must await him if he did not follow its counsel, 
and the ease with which he would be able to 
make all straight before any danger of detec- 
tion arose. An inward voice whispered to him 
that the government gold was all in his hands, 
that it would be very easy to take what he 
wanted, and, on recovering his losses at play, 
he could repay it before^ the time arrived when 
it should be necessary to make up the amount, 

and send it down to B . 

It was wonderful how it had entered into his 
head, and with what pertinacity the idea seiz- 
ed upon him — it seemed so easy a way of get- 
ting out of his difficulties ; moreover, he was 
sure that he could easily win back the money 
necessary to complete the proper amoimt, so 
that he need feel no uneasiness on that score. 
He would not resort to that expedient, he told 
himself, unless he was obliged to do so ; but if 
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necessary, he thought it would be the most 
expeditious way out of his troubles. At times he 
was shocked at himself that such an idea had 
ever been able to enter his head, and he tried 
to banish it. He felt as if tampering with the 
Government money, even though he had no 
intention of really appropriating any, would 
dishonour him as he had not thought himself 
dishonoured by any previous act of his life ; but 
when his better nature, fighting for the mas- 
tery, tried to point out this, the evil principle 
rose up and asserted its supremacy, showing 
him that, if he allowed himself to be governed by 
such childish scruples, he must make up his 
mind to have his character exposed, and his 
career blighted. 

These busy painful thoughts kept him awake 
while his companions slept — even the wounded 
among them subsiding into an uneasy, feverish 
repose ; and the sentinel, sitting by the fire, ap- 
peared to be plunged in such complete abstraction 
that he seemed carved in stone, except when 
now and then he roused himself to throw on 
more wood, or, when his time of watch had ex- 
pired, he woke a sleeping comrade, with whom 
be changed places, and was soon as unconscious 
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as those around ; while the man just aroused 
would stretch himself, rub his eyes, yawn, and 
peer into the darkness for a few minutes, then 
settle himself comfortably by the fire, to wait 
until his turn should come to be relieved. Some- 
times the stamping of the horses grazing near 
would break the stillness, or a groan from a 
sufferer close at hand ; then as night crept on 
towards morning, life began to wake in the 
bush, the cuckoo uttered his monotonous note, 
the opossum hissed and screamed among the 
gum-trees, the native dogs howled in concert, 
and a stir began to pervade the forest, though 
as yet it was quite dark. Overcome by fatigue 
by this time, GriflSths turned on his side, and 
was soon fast asleep, one thing clearly decided 
in his mind, which was that the means he had 
discovered of escaping from his embarrassments 
was too dangerous to be risked without urgent 
necessity ; but that, if that arose, he would not 
let foolish scruples stand in the way of his 
safety. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE morning broke with the cloudless bril- 
liancy of an Australian dawn, the laughing 
jackass, with his discordant chorus, the magpie, 
with his few sweet notes, began to awake the 
forest, the sleepers arose, and presently the 
whole camp was astir ; the fire was re-kindled, 
tea was made in the simple and excellent bush 
method, handfuls of tea being thrown on the 
boiling water, then covered up, and allowed to 
draw for a few minutes before it is poured out. 
The allowance for each man was a quart of 
the beverage, a quantity that seems to us pro- 
digious, but is there considered only a very 
moderate supply. Damper and beef completed 
the meal, after the finishing of which the home- 
ward march began. Their progress was greatly 
retarded on their return by the wounded and 
the prisoners; but towards evening they ap- 
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proached the diggings, and the Commissioner 
hastening on in front, hurried to his hut, to get 
some rest, before entering on the campaign he 
had arranged for the night. He was not a little 
proud of their successful expedition, the same 
bushrangers having been pursued two or three 
times before, always without success, and he had 
a pleasant inward conviction that, but for his 
determination and energy, the expedition would 
have been fruitless in this instance also. To- 
night he was to make his grand stroke of luck ; 
to-night he was to win back the money he had 
lost, or, failing in that, he must make up his 
mind either to be exposed by those to whom he 
owed the money, or to resoi*t to the hazardous 
expedient that had come into his mind the 
night before, a course he shrank from, not so 
much because of its danger as because his 
morality on money matters had not yet yielded 
to temptation. 

He took out the few pounds he had remaining 
by him, looked at them, put them into his 
pocket with an undecided air, as though he 
was aware he was about to do a foolish thing ; 
then, as the evening closed in, and after he 
had refreshed the inner man from the fatigue 
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incident upon his long ride, he prepared to sally 
out to the bouse where he knew the highest 
play went on, flis presence there excited no 
comment — he was a pretty regular attendant ; 
beyond a nod of recognition from one or 
two old habitues^ no notice was taken of him. 
As a rule^ the games played on Green Creek 
were American, such as euchre, spoilt five, &c. ; 
but in the place GriflSths frequented, and which 
was the resort of people of more pretensions 
than the ordinary class of diggers, such games 
as hazard, loo, &c., had been introduced, and it 
was to the first-mentioned game that Griffiths 
now sat down. At first he had varying luck, 
sometimes winning, more frequently losing. 
His little stock of money was not very percep- 
tibly diminished, but neither was it increased, 
and he became impatient at the slowness with 
which it grew either larger or smaller, 

** rd rather lose it all at once," he said to him- 
seff, " than go on in this way. I don't believe I 
shall be a penny richer or poorer at the end of 
the evening, I must pldy with a little more 
dash, perhaps that may change the luck," 

Acting on this resolution, he continued the 
game with a recklessness and disregard of 
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common prudence that soon produced results 
on bis stock of ready money. It vanished al- 
most at once, before be bad time to realize what 
its disappearance meant to him, but even that 
did not warn him ; he played on, and in a few 
minutes was in debt to nearly double the amount 
be bad owed in the morning. 

Then he remembered suddenly, and getting 
up from the table, he staggered away into the 
open air, bis gait as unsteady and bis head as 
bewildered as though be had been drinking. 
He had not been doing so, however ; for him he 
had been remarkably abstemious, but the h\ov(r 
which this sudden loss dealt him was too hard 
to be borne with perfect composure, even by 
such a man as he. When he stepped out 
of the heated, smoke-reeking room, into the 
cool, fresh night- air, somehow the whole thing 
became clearer to him, and great as his losses 
bad seemed to him before, they were yet more 
appalling to him now. He was literally without 
a penny, and not only that, but he owed five or 
six hundred pounds, which must all be paid in 
a few days — to-morrow, if possible — and which 
he had not the smallest hope of being able to 
clear off, unless be resorted to the means bis 
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mind had already oousidered. That was the 
only hope now left him. He would not have to 

Bend the gold down to B before ten days 

at soonest, and in that time he might have re- 
trieved all his losses, and be able to restore the 
amount taken, without anyone ever suspecting 
that it had been made of. use to him before it 
had been made of use to the Government. 

The oool air fanning his brow only awoke him 
to a keener perception of the danger and dif- 
ficulty of his position, and for a few minutes he 
cursed bitterly the folly that had brought him 
to this. Then, as time passed on, and he strolled 
away into the gum-tree forest on the outskirts 
of the camp, he began to take courage, and to 
feel the influence of the calm, quiet night sooth- 
ing his spirit, as it has calmed and soothed 
many a troubled spirit since the days when first 
sin and sorrow came into the world until now. 
Only he was hardened by its influence, instead 
of being softened ; it seemed to enable him to 
hear the inner voice saying, " Courage, man, all 
is not lost yet. There is help and safety in the 
Commissioner's gold-chest, and why should not 
yon derive benefit from it, when you have the 
care of keeping and collecting it f As for its 
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being one whit more dishonourable to useGrovem- 
ment money than io run in debt, or gamble, or 
a thousand other things the world thinks right, 
there is not much difference between them, after 
all ; it is only the name of robbery that frightens 
you, and what matters the name, if it is never 
discovered ? Call it a loan to yourself, and you 
will see it is both wise and expedient," 

Thus reasoned the tempter, and after a few 
minutes' struggle, Griffiths began to listen to 
him. After all, no one would know it, and 
therefore it could be no harm. He had all his 
life been rather inclined to believe in the axiom, 
" Thou shalt not be found out," as an eleventh 
commandment, more binding to a man of the 
world like him than all the others put together. 
And of course he would not be found out, he 
did not choose for one minute to think of such 
a possibility as that, for that would imply utter 
' ruin to him, and he had no intention of giving 
up the game for many a year to come. He was 
becoming more fit to cope with the world, and 
make his profit out of it, every day he lived ; 
he had but one soft place in his heart now, and 
he by no means wished that soft spot to harden 
altogether. It was his admiration, his respect 
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and esteem for Clara Singleton, that made him 
think of her always with reverential tender- 
ness — the frank, cheerful girl, the true-heart- 
ed, confiding woman, wronged and injured by 
him, who he knew, cheiished no resentment 
against him, longed as earnestly for his happi- 
ness as though his connection with her had done 
her good, and not evil. He thought of her thus 
for a minute or two, dallying with the recollec- 
tions of that bygone time under the clear, pale 
moonlight. Then, breaking from the reverie 
into which he was falling, he set himself to de- 
termine how he was to pay his debts with gold 
taken from the Government supply. It was 
uncoined, had not yet been sent to the mint, 
and it would perhaps seem suspicious if he pro- 
duced any large amount of raw gold. He had 
no means of turning it iitto money, and felt that 
he must invent some plausible explanation of its 
being in his possession. 

After some reflection, he determined to apo- 
logise for paying his debts in bullion, by ex- 
plaining that he had lately gone shares in one 
of the mines which was paying extremely well ; 
but as the Government might object to their 
Commissioner having any personal interest in 
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the diggings, it was only done on the quiet, 
and he would be much obliged if those whom 
he paid would not mention the fact of his hav- 
ing so much raw metal, which might excite 
suspicion. This settled, he went back to his 
house, and fastening the doors, went into his 
room, where the chest containing the bullion 
was placed. His heart beat quickly, and his 
hand trembled as he turned the locks and raised 
the lid ; he had scales and everything requisite 
for weighing out the required quantity, and set 
about his task with a nervous haste that con- 
trasted strangely with his usual calmness. ' He 
felt how unnatural and unusual his perturba- 
tion was, and tried to command his nerves by 
an eflFort of will — an eflFort in which he succeed- 
ed pretty well ; and when the gold had been 
weighed out, an entry of what was wanting to 
make up the Government complement jotted 
down in his note-book, in characters understood 
only by himself, and the ponderous lid of the 
strong box closed and locked, he felt compara- 
tively happy. 

Though the night was warm and close, he 
had hung a curtain across his window, to hide 
what was going on within from anyone who 
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might be passing that way ; and many times, 
whilst weighing out the gold, he paused in his 
occupation, and listened to the thousand up- 
roarious sounds that floated on the wind from 
the camp, where the diggers were still in the 
enjoyment of the pursuits with which they wile 
away the early part of the night, and the clam- 
our of which was wafted plainly to him, as he 
sat over his task, straining his ears to catch 
every passing sound. 

It was done at last, and he was safe. He 
portioned out the gold ready to deliver to those 
to whom he owed it, and then, with a sigh of 
relief, lighted a cigar, and leaning out of the 
window, began to build castles in the air, of a 
nature as different from those that he had built 

* 

in early youth as was the country where he 
now dwelt — the scenery around him — from the 
quiet town in England where Ethel Courtenay 
had first taught him what the dearest dreams 
of a man's life might be. Now those things 
were all over for him ; money, and the way to 
get it easily and plentifully, was what occupied 
his mind — indeed, he compared himself, with a 
kind of scornful laugh at his own folly in hav- 
ing done so, to the man who killed the goose 
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that laid the golden eggs, in having run through 
hi* vn£e^ Mrs. Grant's, property so quickly, and 
having allowed his impatience of her society to 
drive him into severing a connection that was 
certainly the most lucrative one into which he 
was ever likely to enter. He couldn*t again 
take advantage of such an opportunity, even if 
he met with it ; and thus an honest and hard- 
working life was in a manner forced upon him ; 
for though he had the power of helping himself 
from the Government money-chest occasionally, 
as we have seen, yet, owing to the raw state of 
the precious metal, it would be impossible to 
carry off any great amount with him, if he 
should feel tempted to try to make his for- 
tune in such a manner. 

He remained pondering over these things for 
some time, thinking now and then, in a careless 
way, how he should obtain gold enough to 
make up the deficit before the money was 

sent to B . But that did not trouble him 

much ; he had a little while to look around him 
first, and during that interval his luck at cards 
would undoubtedly change ; he would be able 
to settle matters, and, after such an escape, 
would be more careful in future. 
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These were his reflections as he leant out 
into the silent night, smoking his cigar, and 
gazing sometimes at the brilliant stars above 
him, sometimes at the more brilliant fires down 
in the valley below, round which thousands of 
miners were congregated, amusing themselves 
far into the night as a compensation for the 
labours and toil of the day. The cigar was 
smoked to the last ash presently, and the camp 
began to hush into silence ; matters had all 
been settled in his mind, and anxiety as to 
the fiiture must be put away for the present ; 
he could not allow what might be to come be- 
tween him and his rest. The unreal future had 
never superior attractions or terrors for his 
mind to the real present ; he was tired and 
jaded, moreover, and had hardly laid his head 
upon the pillow before he was sleeping soundly 
and peacefully — the sleep of innocence and 
well-doing, a stranger would have thought, but 
it is a question whether the hardened offender, 
old in sin, does not enjoy the more perfect re- 
pose of the two. 

Next morning he was astir betimes, and at 
his business, riding round the claims, selling 
.them in his office, hearing disputes, and going 
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through the daily routine of a commissioiier^s 
life. He was anxious to get everything over 
early, after which he intended to call round on 
the people to whom he owed money, and settle 
his debts, quieting suspicion, if need be, by the 
story he had concocted last night. One of his 
principal creditors was a Mr. Benson, a squat- 
ter, whose run was situated on the other side 
of the camp from that of Mr. Murray. This 
man was not a professed gambler, but occasion- 
ally, when he came in to dine with Griffiths, or 
when he found himself in gambling company, 
he not only showed no disinclination to join 
in play, but frequently exhibited a skill and 
good luck that caused him to win very con- 
siderably. This was the man to whom Grif- 
fiths designed to pay his first visit, and out 
of whose power he was most anxious to get ; 
for he was a disagreeable, surly-tempered fel- 
low, very close with the money he won so 
easily, and had grumbled more than once when 
Griffiths had been unable to pay upon the spot. 
Thither the Commissioner rode, as soon as 
business was over, carrying with him the amount 
due, part of it in notes and coined gold, but by 
far the larger proportion in the raw metal. 
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" rm glad to see youVe come on business," 
said Benson, when he met his visitor. ** I was 
in bad want of that money, and if you hadn't 
tamed up just when you did, I'd have been out, 
and perhaps been away several days. We had 
a robbery committed about the place ; I think 
it's some one from the mines has done it ; 
at any rate, Fve sent for the police, and we 
may have to be away, as I said, for a day or 
two, in case they've taken the things inland to 
hide till the row blows over. How much have 
you there t" 

**The whole sum — two hundred pounds, 
wasn't it, I owed you ? I have not got it all 
in money ; it is not always easy to get such a 
sum here, but I suppose you'll take it in gold ?" 

" Yes, it don't much matter how you pay it, 
so as I get it. Do you know, Griffiths, you live 
so fast, and spend such a lot of money, that I 
thought you must be nearly cleaned out, and 
was beginning to feel nervous about ever get- 
ting this," said Benson, with a pleasant air of 
frankness, as his debtor began to count out the 
gold. 

** I wonder you care to tell me that, even if 
yoti thought it," answered Griffiths, with a 
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scowl ; *^ it isn't a safe thing to let a man know 
you consider him a defaulter in honour, and it's 
certainly an ill-timed and unmannerly jest, if 
meant as such." 

**Whatl you want to bully me, do you?" 
cried Benson. " I speak as I choose to every- 
one, and I'm not likely to trouble myself to be 
polite to a fellow who owes me money, even 
though he be the Commissioner himsel£ I 
don't care to take so much gold as this. How 
do you come to have such a lot ?" 

" I don't know that I care to tell you," re- 
plied Griffiths, haughtily ; " if I was to let you 
know my speculations, ten to one they would 
be blown all over the place in no time, and I 
should get into trouble. It's enough for you 
to know that it's there, and that it's good gold. 
Give me a receipt; I'll not trust you farther 
than I can see you." 

He saw that with a man of this sort it was 
necessary he should take a high hand, and 
bully, if he did not want to be bullied ; besides, 
a casual allusion, such as that to his specula- 
tions would, he knew well, convince Benson of 
their reality a great deal more surely than any 
carefully-prepared story would do. He was 
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right. After a minute, Benson came nearer to 
him and said, 

** Tou needn't be so stiff with an old friend ; 
tell us what are the speculations that pay best ; 
you have the best opportunities of anyone for 
knowing what is going on, and you might give 
a fellow a little help in the way of making some 
money," 

" No, no, Benson," laughed Griffiths, pocket- 
ing his receipt, and walking towards the door, 
" that would never do ; you'd manage to walk 
off with all the profits. There isn't room for 
you and me in the same boat. Here are the 
police, so I'll wish you good-bye." 

By this time he was at the door ; and jumping 
on his horse, that was tied to a paling close by, 
he rode away, Benson's eyes following him envi- 
ously as he disappeared, until, after a minute, 
he turned to welcome the police-officer, who just 
then rode up with two men. 

" So you've had the Commissioner up ?" said 
the officer, as he dismounted. *' I didn't know 
this was a case where you wanted him. What 
does he say of it r 

" Oh I he wasn't here about that at all. Come 
in and have something to drink ; the men can 
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go round to the stables. He came to pay 
me some money he owed," he added, following 
his guest into the house. '' I must put it away," 
he continued, as they entered the room, where 
the gold still lay on the table. 

By Jove, there's a good deal there,** said 
young Sawyer, the police-officer. " How does 
that man manage to live? I have talked it 
over several times with the men when we've 
been camping out, and having a quiet gossip to 
pass the time, and we none of us can make it 
out. He gambles, and loses large sums, he 
gives balls, he keeps race-horses, he does every- 
thing that it requires lots of money to do, and 
still be has his head above water, and pays his 
debts like that," pointing to the gold on the 
table. ** He's a pleasant fellow — we like him — 
as ji>lly a companion as ever lived, but for all 
that I don't think he's all right, and should 
never be surprised if he came to grief some fine 
day." 

" I'll tell you what it is," answered Benson, 
"bo speculates, and has got into some very 
good thing just now. I got that much out of 
him, at any rate, but he refused to put me in it, 
so I don't mind letting it be known what he's 
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up to. I shouldn't wonder that he's got a hold 
of a mhie somewhere, known only to him- 
self and that he's cheating the revenue that 
way. The Government ought to investigate 
his speculations." 

** So they will, I've no doubt," replied Sawyer, 
**if you take cate to talk about them a good 
deal ; though even if he was kicked out, I don't 
think we should get as good a fellow in his 
place. Come, we must go round and look at 
this spot where you say your house was broken 
into." 

They went oflF about their business, and soon 
forgot Griffiths, or at least Benson did, but not 
Sawyer, who turned the matter over in his mind, 
and was quite convinced there was something 
wrong about the Commissioner, though what it 
was he could not yet determine. 

In the meantime the object of these conjec- 
tures had ridden round among all his creditors, 
and paid them the sums he owed. It did not 
excite much remark in a place like Green Creek 
that most of his payments were made in bullion ; 
in fact, when he had settled with Mr. Benson, 
he had got rid of the most troublesome and sus- 
picious of those to whom he was in debt, and as 
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he stopped chatting awhile here and there, after 
he had arranged money-matters, he felt quite 
gay and light of heart — ^never had he been so 
pleasant, never had he been more charming; 
everyone remarked what a delightful man he 
was when in good spirits, and most people re- 
gretted that his uncertain temper rendered him 
often unpleasant and gloomy. 

When he returned to his house that evening 
he congratulated himself that everjrthing had 
been settled so easily and comfortably. He had 
excited no suspicion, he had not been obliged to 
commit himself to any specific statement that 
could, on investigation, be proved false ; he was 
free from the burden of his debts, or, at least, he 
only owed in one quarter, and that was to the 
Government ; an inexorable creditor, truly, but 
one that for the present was not aware of his 
liabilities towards it, and might and should be 
kept in ignorance of them. That night he 
gambled high, and had an extraordinary run of 
luck ; it seemed as if his daring and unscrupulous- 
ness had won the favour of fortune, and envious 
eyes watched him as he gathered up his gains, 
chiefly stakes of the raw metal, and prepared to 
leave for the night. He would willingly have 
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played longer, but people fought shy of him, 
his success was so great and unprecedented. It 
was not that they suspected him of dishonest 
play, or winning by unfair means, but they as- 
serted, and with great truth, that he had the 
devil's own luck, and they knew that it would 
be useless playing with him any longer under 
such circumstances. 

When he returned to his house he found he 
had more than enough to replace the deficit in 
the chest, which he did, breathing freely now he 
was quite out of danger, and promising himself, 
very earnestly and seriously, to give up gam- 
bling altogether in a day or two, as soon as he 
had amassed a little money to keep him going 
comfortably, in the style he appreciated, for 
some time to come. This was his resolution, 
but the next night's play altered it, inasmuch 
as he had lost all the surplus that had been left 
him after refunding to the Government chest ; 
it became evident that if he wished to ob- 
tain a reserve supply, he must again have re- 
course to that place for funds to commence the 
next evening's operations. He did so, in spite 
of the promise he had entered into with himself 
not to touch the Government gold again ; and 
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thus matters went on for a week ; he played 
every night with varying success, sometimes 
winning, generally losing. At the end of 
that time there was a considerable deficit in the 
Government money. The escort was to start 

for B in three days, and Griffiths began 

to feel nervous, and to play higher than ever. 
One night he again won very largely, so as 
almost to cover what he owed, but the next 
evening, in attempting to complete the sum, he 
lost enormously, and when he paid his debts he 
felt really frightened at the state of affairs. 
The gold must be sent down next day, then it 
must be made all right, and how was this to be 
accomplished? Gamble he must that night; 
what if his fickle luck should then desert him 
utterly ? It had been very treacherous and un- 
certain of late, how if it was gone altogether, 

and that great chest had to go down to B 

with the gold missing? He should be dis- 
covered, and branded as the thief. He writhed 
under the idea, and turned over in his mind 
what possible means of escape there might be 
for him. He was sitting alone in the little 
paling humpy (as the wooden huts are called), 
that served as his office, while he thought thus, 
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and he laid his arms on his desk, resting his 
head upon them in real apprehension and de- 
jection, when the danger to which he was ex- 
posed presented itself to him. If the worst 
came to the worst, it was necessary that he 
should have some plan formed whereby he 
might ensure his safety ; he would have to fly, 
to take to the bush, to penetrate northwards 
towards Carpentaria, and there, under a feigned 
name, begin a harder and more struggling life 
than any he had hitherto tried. 

But if the discovery was too sudden — if there 
was no chance of escape in that way — there 
was yet another resource — a desperate one, 
truly — the last one to which man can turn in 
an evil hour, and from which his nature shrank 
with a sHudder. Life was yet enjoyable to 
him ; he had by no means grown tired of its 
pleasures, and as for its troubles, he had shirked 
them, and the monotonous round of his daily 
duties only made him appreciate the enjoyments 
he could obtain all the more. Still death, that 
friend of the forlorn and destitute, might help 
him also in this strait ; it would certainly be 
preferable to penal servitude for life, which 
would very likely be his doom, if brought to 
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trial for tampering with the Government gold- 
chest. He pondered over the matter a minute, 
muttered, " Yes, it is safer to have it ;" then 
rising, he went to a small medicine-chest stand- 
ing in a corner of the room, from which he often 
dispensed doses to the miners, and selecting a 
tiny phial, placed it in his waistcoat pocket ; 
after which, sitting down again, he continued 
his meditations. 

Presently a knock sounded outside ; he 
did not hear it at first, but on its repeti- 
tion he rose and opened the door, admitting 
three Chinamen, in their dirty blouses and 
baggy trousers. They carried bags with them, 
and put one of their number forward to speak 
as soon as they entered the hut, and found the 
door shut behind them. The individual who 
was to act as spokesman was evidently a celes- 
tial who had been long in the country, and who 
spoke English correctly and fluently. In an- 
swer to Griffiths's question, "Well, now, my 
men, what can I do for you ?" he replied — 

*' Mr. Commissioner, sir, this one my chum, 
Chang Si, this other, he my chum, Yung Fo, 
my name am Sing Sing ; we all work together 
one big claim, make not much, Mr. Commissioner, 
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till last week we get one big piecey gold, after 
that we get more gold, now have much plenty. 
Brought him here to-day, Mr. Commissioner, to 

get him sent to B to make into money. 

Paper money him easy to carry, nobody know 
when him in there," diving his hand into the 
loose fi'ont of his blouse as he spoke, to signify 
that banknotes could be carried there more 
easily than gold. 

** You seem to have a good deal," answered 
the Commissioner, feeling as if these men had 
fallen from the sky to help him in his distress. 
*' How much is it, Sing Sing ? — that's your name, 
isn't it r 

" That my name," replied the individual who 
had before spoken, nodding his head violently. 
" Much plenty gold here with we — hundred — 
thousand pound," by which he meant to express 
that what they brought was somewhere be- 
tween a hundred and a thousand pounds. 

Griffiths knew from the look of the bags they 
had with them that it must be a good deal 
over the first-named sum ; but the Chinese 
havevague notions respecting the difference 
expressed by the English numerals. 
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** Why do you want it sent to B , and 

turned into notes?" asked Griffiths, as they 
proceeded to exhibit their store. ** I thought 
your people liked keeping gold as it is.'' 

" Too much heavy to carry," answered Sing 
Sing; ** paper much better — just as good for 
money— better for Chinee to hide.'' 

** Ah ! you're afraid of the miners finding you 
have it ; well, you're right, and you're a sharp 
fellow to think of taking notes ; most of your 
fellows don't like them. What do the other 
two think of it?" 

*' No like it at first ; then I show them what 
I buy with one piecey note, then they think all 
right." 

As this conversation was going on, Griffiths 
was weighing the gold ; when he had done so, 
he found to his great satisfaction that they had 
about nine hundred pounds between them. 

" By Jove ! you're lucky fellows I" he said, 
banding them an acknowledgment of the sum. 
" I'll give you notes for it whenever you come 

to me in B , if you're down there ; if not, 

you can get it when I come back. What are 
the other two fellows' names ?" 

"Chang Si and Yung Fo," answered Sing 
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Sing, with a profoiind obeisance, which was 
accurately imitated by the other two, neither 
of whom, it was very evident, understood one 
word of what was passing, and who appeared 
rather reluctant to leave their gold in ex- 
change for the slip of paper they saw the Com- 
missioner hand to Sing Sing. 

As soon as they left, Griffiths carried the gold 
to his room, where the chest was kept, and 
from their bags replenished the Government 
store ; after which he did up the small remainder 
of the Chinamen's money in a separate parcel, 
and locked it up with the rest. Then his busi- 
ness for the day indoors being over, he mounted 
his horse, and rode off to see his friend Mr. 
Murray, and ask if he had any commissions for 

B , whither Griffiths was going with the 

escort next day. 

"I hear several Chinamen on Green Creek 
have been making their 'pile' lately," said the 
squatter, in the course of conversation. " You'll 
have to look out and see that there is no rioting 
against them when it gets wind. Some of the 
miners I was speaking to yesterday seemed 
very much irate at the yellow men's good luck." 

"I'm off to B to-morrow with the 
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escort — Jones, my deputy, mnBt see to that; 
but m give him the word to keep the peace 
now you've warned me. I don't want any of 
the Ballarat anti-Chinese riots repeated here, 
thongh I daresay after all there's no danger. 
The fellows here know me, and know too FU 
let no nonsense of that kind pass." 

" What takes yon to B 1" pnrsned Mr. 

Murray; whilst Griffiths began to think that 
after all, if there was a riot, and if a few of the 
Chinese were killed, his friends included, it 
would not be a bad job for him. But just as he 
had come to this conclusion, his friend's inquiry 
roused him, and he answered, 

" There's a heavy lot of gold to take down, 
and I think it will be safer for me to be with 
it. Besides, it gives me a good excuse for 
going to town, which I want to do." 

Mr. Murray said no more, and hardly thought 
it curious that Griffiths should be anxious about 
the escort of this particular batch of gold, be- 
cause, as he explained, it was an excuse to get 
to town. 

After a little more conversation, the Com- 
missioner left, and as he rode quietly home- 
wards, reflected on what his friend had been 
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saying. Of course it woiild be convenient if 
those Chinamen were ont of the way, were it 
not for the fact of that acknowledgment he had 
given them for the money. If that fell into the 
hands of any of Mr. Sing Sing's relatives or 
friends who happened to be as knowing as himr 
self in English manners and customs, he would 
not be one whit better ojff than before. Then 
he bethought him of the squatter's inquiry why 

he was going down to B . Indeed, he 

hardly knew himself; if that escort were at- 
tacked and robbed, it would be in his eyes a 
most providential circumstance, and would re- 
lieve him from the fear of detection that now 
bung over him. It would be so easy to tell the 
Chinamen that, for greater security, he had 
deposited their money in the Government chest, 
and that it had been stolen with the rest. But 
no such luck was likely to befall him, and his 
journey was taken principally because he feared 
the Chinamen might turn up to ask for their 

money at B , and it was necessary he 

should be on the spot, either to put them oflF 
with excuses, or, if hard-pressed, to borrow or 
raise it somewhere, so that he might again ward 
oflF the moment of discovery. 

VOL. in. N 
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If it bad not been for tbe difficulties in wbidi 
be was involved, be wonld mncb ratber not 
bave gone down to B jnst tben. Clara 

Singleton was at tbe Joyces', and be knew tbat, 
if Mrs. Hamilton got bold of bim, sbe wonld 
insist on introducing bim to ber cousin, and all 
tbe cbange time and exposure bad wrougbt in 
bim would not, be knew, be sufficient disguise 
to bide bis identity from ber wbo bad once 
loved bim. He must avoid tbem; or, if be met 
Mr. Joyce by accident, must make some excuse 
for not going out to Prospect — at all bazards, 
be would sbun meeting ber, wbo could tell so 
mucb of bis former life, and wbo would probably 
reveal bis cbange of name accidentally, witbout 
being aware tbat sbe was doing niiscbie£ 

He felt rather miserable as be reflected tbat 
be should not be able to see ber, and tell ber 
bow bitterly be regretted tbe old days, when be 
lived in such pleasant familiar intercourse with 
her; the days when, bad he been wise, be 
might have fashioned his life in a different and 
happier way. Those unavailing regrets op- 
pressed even bim with a strange melancholy, 
though bis was not a disposition to mourn over 
what was past and unattainable. He could not 
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but think that, after all, his daring, his unde- 
niable cleyemess, his popularity, had done but 
little for him in life ; and when by their means 
he had won some advantage, he rashly wasted 
his money, and misused his opportunities, till he 
found himself now, after several years' hard 
struggle in the world, worse off than he had 
been when first he started. If he could live his 
life over again, he thought, how differently he 
would act, now he could tell the true gold from 
the dross ; his eyes would no longer be dazzled 
by the wiles and ftianoeuvres of a coquette, nor 
his heart drawn away from the true-hearted wo- 
man who- had given him her love, not unwooed, 
though it was unreturned. As he neared the 
diggings he roused himself from his reverie. For 
days past he had been gloomy, desperate, almost 
dangerous, brooding perpetually over the mess 
into which he had plunged himself, and &om 
which he feared it would be impossible to extri- 
cate himself. Now, when he was again com- 
paratively speaking firee, his heart was too 
light within him to be long cast down, even by 
sorrowful retrospection, and his spirits rose, till 
he felt once more as the wild, high-spirited boy 
of former days had felt, whenever he forgot for 

n2 
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awhile the terrible stigma that lay upon his birth 
and name. Almost from his earUest years that 
had been against him— as a lad rendering his 
temper fitfiil and uncertain, warping all the 
noble tendencies of his better nature ; as a man, 
forming to him an excuse for his wrongdo- 
ing, while the constant fear of his secret be- 
ing discovered by those around him made him 
suspicious, and averse to close intimacy with 
anyone. Always on the watch for, and ready 
to take offence at, a light or slighting word, he 
had no confidence to bestow oA any; and though 
his gay laugh, ready wit, and careless gene- 
rosity procured him plenty of fine-weather 
friends, he had not one to whom he could turn 
for comfort in trouble, or on whose assistance he 
could depend in the hour of need. He knew it, 
and it wounded him, causing him to lay the 
blame not at his own door, where it was due, 
but on those dead parents, whose sin had put 
him at variance with the world, because he 
lacked the noble patience and endurance that 
would have enabled him to bear his lot with a 
dignity that would have disarmed the world's 
sneers. Now, however, he was in his best spirits, 
shaking the reins and shouting to his horse as he 
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galloped homewards, meeting on his wcty Saw- 
yer, the poKce-oflGicer, riding out on- business, 
with an orderly after him. 

•*The Commissioner seems in good spirits," 
Sawyer remarked to his follower, when Griffiths 
had passed without stopping to speak to them. 
•*He has been very glum lately, but to-day he 
looks as gay as possible/' 

The man returned no answer beyond a mere 
dgn of assent, and the officer went on musing. 

" There's something wrong in that quarter ; 
one day he's so down you daren't look at him, 
the next he's as wild as the wildest corn-stalk 
in the colonies; and he spends such lots of 
money, it can't all come from his pay, and if he's 
got private means that enable him to keep up 
that style, what's he here for at all? I had 
better keep my eye on him, for he'll be wanted 
some day, Tm sure." 

In the meanwhile the unconscious object of 
these reflections rode on, thinking also of the 
man he had just passed, and determining, when 

he came back from B ^ he would cultivate 

Sawyer a little more than he had done lately. 

^ He is a sharp fellow," he mused, " and one 
that it would be better to have for a friend than 
for an enemy." 
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On the open plain that lay between Green 
Creek and Mr. Murray's station he saw three 
emus, and galloped after them for a mile or 
two, by way of giving vent to his excitement ; 
then, when he perceived his horse was getting 
blown, he pulled up, and burst out laughing. 

** What an idiot I am I" he exclaimed ; ** one 
would think I had found a gold-mine, instead of 
only having loosened imaginary fetters on my 
wrists and ankles. How the fellows down there 
at the Creek would laugh, could they see their 
worthy chief magistrate galloping like a lunatic 
after those birds, without any means of killing 
them." 

He turned his horse's head again towards the 
camp, and that evening, instead of going out to 
any of the gaming-saloons, he remained quietly 
at home, packing his valise, going over his 
papers, and putting everything in order for the 
man who was to do his duty during his absence. 
At daybreak next morning they started. There 
were only two men a-rmed to the teeth with the 
waggon that conveyed the gold, and he rode 
with them, also fully armed, and professing to 
think his presence necessary for the safety of 
the gold. They had not been long out when 
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they met Sawyer, the lieutenant of police, re- 
turning to camp ; he had been out all night on 
business, and was in a hurry to get in, so he 
merely saluted and rode on, thinking, as he 
went — ♦ 

^* What a fuss the Commissioner is making 
about his gold this time. Even if there is a 
little more than usual, there's no one about who 
would attack those fellows that are with it, and 
since we did for the rangers the other day it's 
safer than ever. There's something up in that 
quarter, and I fancy we'll hear queer things 
about him some day.^' 

On the escort rode, or rather drove, for though 
Griffiths was riding, the other two were driving 
on the waggon, and had the benefit of the exe- 
crable road, which was, more properly speaking, 
no road at all. During the hot, dusty day they 
bumped, and plunged, and struggled onwards, 
conquering difficulties in the way of locomotion, 
that could be matched nowhere but on a broken- 
down corduroy road in Canada. 

However, they were all well accustomed to 
the business, both horses and men, and got on 
cheerily, scarcely heeding the blazing sun, from 
which there was no shelter — not even when 
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going through forest-land, the tall, scraggy 
trees affording merely the fidntest semblance 
of shade, that gave no relief to panting man 
or beast. Towards evening they came on 
a waterpool, and encamped beside it^ They 
had passed numberless bullock-drays, and tra- 
vellers of every description, on the way ; also 
shepherds' gunyahs, or bark-huts, and one or 
two taverns, where people generally halted, to 
obtain drink, and to pass the night. Griffiths 
would not stop at one of these places — the 
temptation to drink would be too strong for his 
men, very likely ; and if they once yielded, it 
might be some days before he could get them 
to go on again ; therefore he pressed onwards 
to the roadside pool of muddy water, and there 
encatnped for the night, making a fire and cook- 
ing their food, in a manner that betokened they 
were all experienced bush-travellers. The horses 
were turned loose in the bush, to pick up their 
supper as best they might ; and one man being 
appointed sentinel, and ordered to wake his 
comrade when his time had expired, they rolled 
themselves in their blankets and were soon &st 
asleep. Next morning at daybreak they were 
up and at work ; the horses were caught, the 
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tea made, breakfast was eaten, and another 
day's monotonons march began, exactly like 
that of the preceding day, ending by their 
camping on a spot very similar to the one they 
had occupied the night before. Next day, 
towards evening, they arrived at B — . 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CLARA SINGLETON was sitting in her own 
room at Prospect — she was reading some 
letters she had that morning received from 
New Zealand — one was from her nncle, the 
Colonel, the other from young Sliugsby, who 
had become a great friend of hers before the 
regiment was ordered abroad, and who had 
asked permission to write to her sometimes, 
under pretence of telling her how her uncle was 
getting on, and whether he was taking care of 
himself. In Colonel Langham's letter there 
was not much news, though plenty of aiffection ; 
and though she had smiled and sighed over it 
with a mixture of pleasure and sorrow, it did 
not occupy her long, and she presently laid it 
aside, taking up Slingsby's thick budget, which 
she knew by experience would contain all the 
intelligence he could lay hands on, no matter 
whether it happened to be of a comic or a tragic 
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nature; to tell the truth, tragedy just then 
was SO frequently met with, that the little 
lieutenant, now nearly at the top of the list, 
and every day expecting his company, could 
not find much to say without relating some 
casualty among their numbers ; though he 
slurred over those parts of the story, not wish- 
ing to pain unnecessarily the gentle heart to 
whom his letters were addressed. This particu- 
lar letter she had just received was merry 
enough — all the ridiculous incidents that had 
befallen him on a hurried march were detailed 
with so much humour that Clara laughed 
heartily as she read, all unconscious that, while 
she was amusing herself over his words, he was 
lying stiff and cold, with his face turned up to 
the blue New Zealand sky, and a bullet from a 
rifle, made and supplied by English hands, 
buried in his heart. But she, ignorant that the 
warm, brave, heart that had dictated those 
cheerful words had ceased to beat for ever, 
laughed over them, and thought what a nice 
lad he was, and what promise of good things 
might be discerned in his untried character. She 
was right there, he had ever been one of the 
foremost, he had won himself a proud name 
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among his comrades^ aod wh6n his death was 
avenged and his dead body borne from the con- 
quered pahy there was not one in the regiment 
that did not monrn for him as a brother, or re- 
gret him as a dear friend. 

Suddenly, while she was yet reading, laugh- 
ing and thinking, the door burst open, and Mrs. 
Hamilton flew into the room in her usual im- 
petuous manner. 

** Look here, Clara," she cried, " Tve got the 
buggy, and you must come out for a drive with 
me. I've sent Hamilton off to a sheep-run up 
the country — he won't be back for two or three 
days ; and I intend to have larks -v^hilst he's 
away. I'm going for a drive round town now, 
so get on your things and come." 

"Indeed, Sophy, I don't feel inclined to go 
out. I have had some letters from New Zealand 
to-day, and I've not quite finished reading them, 

# 

so I don't care to drive just yet." 

** Nonsense," answered her cousin ; " I don't 
believe in sitting moping over letters. What 
possible happiness can it give you reading 
thoughts that passed through the ihinds of 
people ten thousand miles away two months* 
ago I Why, they must be musty and withered 
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before ever they reacsh you; and perhaps the 
people who wrote them are dead when you 
read. If you only think of that, you wouldn't 
jsit alone chuckling over them as you are doing 
now." 

She didn't know how near she was to the 
truth, nor Clara either, though she flushed up 
and trembled as she answered, 

** If I knew such was the case, they would be 
ten thousandfold dearer to me. I don't under^ 
stand your way of looking at things at all." 

'* Very likely not, dear," replied Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, looking at herseU* in the glass. ^^ I am a 
philosopher, and I don't believe in anything 
being really dear to anyone except self— that, I 
grant you, is always interesting ; even love is a 
development of selfishness, and the difference 
between men and women, which makes the 
male sex so much the more worthy in my 
eyes, is their larger appreciation, worship of, 
and veneration for self. That's what brings 
me here to-day," she went on. " Mr. Hamilton 
told me yesterday evening Mr. Giiffiths, about 
whom you have heard me speak, had come down 
from Green Creek. If I go into town now, and 
drive about lalowly, I am pratty sure to see him. 
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and he is equally sure to come up and speak to 
me ; then I intend to ask him to dine here, and 
I shall come myself and do likewise. I want 
you to chaperon me ; and besides, I am so far 
unselfish that I wish to introduce you to this 
paragon of men, and should like you to fall in 
love with him, so long as he doesn't do so with 
you, I am perfectly candid, you see, so you 
can be on your guard, and must not be afraid 
to come with me." 

"You are frankness itself," laughed Clara, 
'* and since you admit it is for your own plea- 
sure, not mine, you seek my company, I am 
quite willing to go, and give you the protection 
of my presence ; but you need not expect me to 
go into rhapsodies about Mr. Griffiths as you 
do. He's charming, no doubt, but I've passed 
the stage of caring for that kind of thing," 

"Yes, I know you're a regular grumpy old 
maid, and wonderfully old, though you don't 
look it ; but as long as you'll sit by, and let me 
make myself agreeable to my Commissioner, I 
don't much care whether you admire him or 
not. I know quite well you are wondering 
what Mr, Hamilton would say to all this, but 
don't worry yourself about him ; he's accustom- 
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ed to my hero-worship. You know, I was en- 
gaged to the Commissioner before we found 
out he was married ; then I had to give him up, 
and take poor little Hamilton ; so it's quite ex- 
cusable I should be spoony about le beau Grif- 
fiths.'' 

Clara's eyes opened as she looked at her 
cousin, and listened to these sentiments. In 
all her life she had never heard any married 
woman express a liking for another man, 
greater than her affection for her husband, 
in such a perfectly out-spoken, free-and-easy, 
natural manner as this young Australian ; 
so, to stop her chatter, she hurried her pre- 
parations, and in a few minutes they were 
in the buggy, and driving in the direction of 
the town. 

Mrs. Hamilton was a fine whip, the trap 
was light, and the beast between the shafts a 
good one, so that they were not long in reach- 
ing the town, about which they began to drive 
slowly, stopping first at one shop, then at an- 
other, while the shopmen brought out wares to 
exhibit, and the wealthy Mrs. Hamilton fingered 
and priced, and depreciated, and now and then 

• 

bought an article, all the time it being evident 
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to Clara that she was only going through these 
manoenvres to pass the time, and not because 
she wanted to make purchases. 

Time passed away in this occupation, and 
still Mr. Griffiths appeared not. At length 
Mrs. Hamilton sat up with an air of determina- 
tion, completed her shopping, gathered up her 
reins, and as she drove on again, said to Clara, 
with an assumption of mystery in her manner, 
" I'm going to do it." 

** Do what?" asked Clara. 

** I'm going to drive to the hotel, and send to 
him to come out and speak to me for a minute. 
If he's not in, I'm pretty sure, at a placis like 
that, to find out where he's gone ; then, if it's 
not far, we can drive after him, and meet him.** 

" But, my dear Sophy," cried the astonished 
girl, "I don't think you ought to do that. 
Won't it be making yourself very remarkable ? 
I'm sure it can't be the correct thing to do." 

" Making myself remarkable 1" repeated her 
cousin — " why, you simple girl, don't you know 
I'm that already, and was before I was mar- 
ried ? There's one advantage in it ; strangers 
shrug their shoulders and talk ; residents, and 
people who know me, say, ' Oh ! it'6 Mrs. Hamil- 
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ton's way ; there's no harm in her — she's only 
eccentric' Everyone knows all about me and 
the Commissioner, and they know I run after 
him whenever he's in town ; but they think it's 
a harmless craze of mine, for I never give them 
a chance of saying anything really bad against 
me^— that wouldn't be right, you know ; and as 
for anything else, I laugh at them, and find my 
eccentricities pay in the long run. I have my fan, 
and what's the odds so long as you're happy ?" 
Here Mrs. Hamilton's whip was brought down 
lightly across her horse^s flank, causing the 
spirited animal to come up to the hotel door 
in dashing style, where he was pulled up 
with a jerk, and the lady asked, in her high- 
pitched voice, if Mr. Griffiths was in', and if so, 
whether 'he would come out and speak to her. 
A waiter went in, and returned immediately, 
to say Mr. Griffiths was coming. Presently 
Clara, who felt rather embarrassed in this posi- 
tion, could see a man advancing towards the 
door, though as yet his figure only was distin- 
guishable in the shadow. As she saw him ap- 
proach, she turned away her head, annoyed at 
having been drawn into a performance of this 
kind. 

VOL. in, o 
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Griffiths himself; as he came oat into the 
sunlight, did not at first perceive who the 
lady was, seated on the other side of Mrs. 
Hamilton in the buggy ; he only experienced a 
feeling of considerable annoyance at the very 
thing having befaUen him he most particularly 
desired to avoid. He controlled his feelings, 
however, and advanced with his pleasantest 
smile to the vehicle, saying, 

" I'm delighted to see you, Mrs. Hamilton ; it 
is quite refreshing to meet an old friend after 
my long exile at Green Creek." 

As Mrs. Hamilton leant forward to shake 
hands, she did not notice that her cousin had 
started at the sound of Griffiths' voice, and 
turned eagerly to look at him. Her motion 
attracted his attention, and looking towards her, 
their eyes met. He could not perceive any 
change in Clara's face as she looked at and 
recognised him ; but she was aware that a kind 
of terror came into his eyes as they met hers, 
and she felt he would have avoided that meet- 
ing if he could — ^in fact, she saw that he was 
afraid of her. Other suffering had burnt the 
mad, wild love, that had caused her so much 
pain, out of her calm, constant nature ; and. 
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though she had do affection of that kind to 
give to others any more, yef her heart only 
gave one strong leap at the suddenness of the 
recognition, and then beat quietly as was its 
wont. He saw that his power was gone, though 
she knew him, and a deep dull flush rose over 
his face, and the dread in his eyes changed 
into a pleading expression, as he remembered 
how much he was at this woman's mercy — how 
quickly she could let out all she knew of his 
former life, and set people on the track to dis- 
cover what he had been doing since. Women 
loved vengeance, he believed, and here was hers 
ready to her hand. He stood transfixed, not 
heeding Mrs. Hamilton's chatter, dreading every 
moment that Clara would address him by name, 
and expose at once the false colours under which 
he was sailing. But after her calm, clear eyes 
had for a minute or two looked steadfastly into 
his, and read the feelings there revealed, she 
turned away again, and seemed as though her 
thoughts had wandered far away, and as though 
she was unconscious of his presence, or of her 
cousin's idle talk. 

Such was indeed the case. Before her mind's 
eye rose up the dewy hedgerows and shady 

02 
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lanes of her home across the seas, and she 
seemed once more to be riding with him 
through the grey twilight, and over paths 
strewn thickly with fallen leaves, tokens of the 
soft antumnal days, unknown in the dry, sultry 
land where she was now. Strange and sweet 
remembrances of the lost feelings of those days 
came over her ; it seemed so wonderful to her, 
in the sorrowful quiet to which she had now 
attained, that she had ever wearied and strug- 
gled for such a transitory thing as earthly love ; 
she recollected how her soul had panted and 
strained to win the affection for which she had 
been willing to risk her happiness, and now she 
saw that man could never have been what she 
believed him — could never have been Kke the 
ideal she had formed of him. As he stood there 
talking to her cousin there was something in 
the look of his bold dark eyes, in the lines of his 
handsome face, that betrayed the selfish, hard 
nature within ; instinctively she shuddered as she 
thought how blind she had been, to have wasted 
all her best feelings on him. 

After a few minutes' conversation, during 
which Mrs. Hamilton found her friend very ab- 
sent, she remembered her cousin, and went 
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through the form of introducing them to each 
other. They bowed, and Griffiths was evi- 
dently at a loss for something to say ; but Clara, 
who had quite recovered her presence of mind, 
spoke. 

" I have been hearing a great deal about you 
from my cousin, Mr. Griffiths ; you seem to be 
great friends." 

She laid a stress upon the name that made 
the Commissioner wince. He thought, " It's all 
up now ; she's coming out with my real name." 
She said no more, however, and before he could 
reply, Sophy broke in, 

** Of course we're friends. Don't you remem- 
ber I told you we were very near being married 
not so very long ago.?" 

"Ohl yes, I remember," interrupted Clara 
hurriedly, afraid that Sophy was about to detail 
the reason why that event had never taken 
place, and willing to spare the man the embar- 
rassment of having his first wife alluded to in 
her presence, she being, as he was well aware, 
better acquainted with all the facts connected 
with that match than his new friend, her 
cousin. 

** You don't seem yourself this morning," con- 
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tinued Mrs. Hamilton, with the provoking habit 
she had of saying the wrong thing always at 
the wrong minute. " Really you look at Clara 
as though she were a ghost. Have you ever 
seen anyone like her before?" 

By this time he had recovered a little, but his 
smile was uneasy, and there was still the same 
pleading look in his eyes as he answered, 

" It must have been in some former state. I 
have not met her here before." 

Clara turned away her head. She did not 
care to see the humiliation of this man, whom 
she had once so dearly loved ; and ft seemed to 
her like humiliation that he should be forced to 
equivocate. Before she looked round again she 
heard Mrs. Hamilton ask him to dine that night 
at Prospect, and on his refusing she pressed and 
entreated, till at last she wrung from him a re- 
luctant consent ; after a few minutes more spent 
in conversation, the ladies drove away. 

" Well, what do you think of him I" asked 
Sophy Hamilton, as soon as they were once 
more bowling rapidly out of town. " Isn't he 
handsome and delightful ?" 

" I was not as much fascinated as I ought to 
have been," replied Clara. " I have seen some 
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one very like him before — an officer in my 
uncle's regiment ; so be is not quite sucb a vara 
avis to me as be seems to be to you." 

" He didn't seem much struck with you either," 
pursued her cousin, "which is curious, for 1 
should have thought you were the kind of 
woman any man would admire — all the men 
here do, at least." 

** This one shows better taste," laughed Clara, 
while she remembered that it had always been 
80, since the days when, as Herbert Mounteagle, 
he had married Ethel Courtenay, leaving her 
after he had wooed and won her. 

When they were gone Griffiths returned to 
his paper in the smoking-room, but finding his 
thoughts confused, and that the noise of voices 
around distracted his attention, he went up to 
his room to think. She had recognized him, that 
he knew ; she had kept his secret as far as he 
had seen ; that she must wonder at his being 
there without his wife, he could guess. What 
should he do? He thought awhile, and then 
determined to try and get an opportunity of 
speaking to her alone, after dinner at Prospect 
that evening. A private interview, witti Mrs. 
Hamilton in the house, he knew would be dif- 
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ficolt to obtain, unless he could induce her to 
arrange it as a trick upon her cousin ; and he 
thought, by skilful management, and judicious 
ridicule of the English girFs insular reserve, he 
might induce Sophy Hamilton to connive at a 
meeting between him and Clara, under pretence, 
on his part, of being anxious to draw her out, 
and see if there was anything in hen 

Then he began to think of his difficulties. The 
money had been paid into the bank all right, 
and to-morrow he was to receive £2,000 in notes 
and coin to send back to Green Creek. As for the 
Chinamen*s money, there was little remaining 
after he had made the Government accounts 
right, but what there was he had changed into 
notes for them, as they had desired, thinking 
perhaps he could persuade them only to take a 
small portion then, and that he could tell them 
the rest was lodged in the bank at B » 
till such times as they should need it. He in- 
tended to remain a week or so in B y and 

send the notes back to Green Creek by the 
escort that had brought the money ; they were 
well able to take charge of £2,000. 

Thus everything seemed to be prospering 
with him, and settling itself as he could wish. 
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and he began to calm down into a more 
peaceful and contented frame of mind, as he 
watched the light smoke-wreaths floating up- 
wards from his cigar, and thought of the quiet 
grey eyes that had looked so steadily into his 
that day, and that had been wont, a year or two 
ago, to fall timidly when they met his gaze. 

She was just as beautiful now as she had been 
then, though the deep soft eyes had a sad, far- 
reaching look, as though constantly gazing out 
beyond the bounds of this material world, into 
the vast solitudes of space, without ever meeting 
a kindred spirit with whom to commune and 
rest ; her smile, too, though sweet aQ ever, had 
none of its old joyous frankness ; the tinge of 
melancholy that had always been apparent in 
it was more marked and visible ; sadness and 
patience were the chief characteristics of a face 
he. remembered radiant as a Summer morning, 
and he could not help accusing himself of having 
been instrumental in the change. He knew so 
weU how she had felt for him and thought of 
him ; he knew and acknowledged to himself he 
had done all in his power to cause her so to 
think and feel. That was past now, but was it 
in his power to make reparation as he would 
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wish to do? He had learnt by this time to 
value the true heart thought of then so lightly, 
and he would willingly have played the same 
game again, with the intent to end it in a 
different manner. But even were he free— and 
he chafed in spirit as he thought how fettered 
he was in reality, in spite of all his apparent 
liberty — he had read in her look that morning 
that the place he had once occupied in her 
regard he had forfeited for ever ; that she had 
learnt to know him more truly than in the days 
when she had listened to his words and be- 
lieved in them ; he felt that if he could per- 
suade her to believe his story, and look upon 
him as a friend, it would be the greatest ad- 
vance in her favour he could hope to make. 

Whilst he was thus musing the waiter in- 
formed him there were some Chinamen below 
wishing to see him. In an instant his dream- 
land faded away, and he was once more face to 
face with stern reality. 

" Show them up here," he said briefly, while 
he rose and began pacing the room, thinking 
how he should put these men off, if they should 
insist on having all their money paid at once. 
He had not long to think about it, and had by 
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no means determined what to do, when the men 
were ushered into the room, and, as before^ Sing 
Sing took upon himself the ojBSce of spokesman. 

** Mr. Commissioner, sir," he began, according 
to his accustomed formula, "Chang Si, Yung 
Fo, and me. Sing Sing, come for our money. 
We come down same day Mr. Commissioner 
come, but not get here till now. Chang Si and 
Yung Fo they much hurry to get their money 
— come here at once to see Commissioner and 
get it." 

" Very well," answered Griffiths. " I did not 
expect you here so soon, so I have left it at the 
bank ; but if you will let me advise you, you will 
not take all your money and keep it yourselves. 
Leave it in the bank, where you will get interest 
for it^ and where it will be quite safe. If you 
want any of it, take a hundred or so, and let 
the rest lie there." 

With some difficulty Sing Sing was brought 
to understand this arrangement, which he then 
proceeded to explain to his mates, who, how- 
ever, became very much excited, and would on 
no account consent to a plan which they looked 
upon as nothing better than a scheme for rob- 
bing them of their bard-won gold. 
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" They no leave money in bank," replied the 
spokesman after a time, in answer to Griffiths' 
query as to whether they would do as he had 
advised. **.They say give money now — they 
much afraid they lose it." 

** Very well," answered Griffiths, as calmly as 
he could manage to speak, when not knowing 
how to get out of the dilemma, " come to-mor- 
row afternoon at this hour, and you shall have 
your notes. The bank is closed now, and I 
can't get it till to-morrow morning." 

When this was explained to the other two 
men, they with some little demur agreed to 
return next day for the money. They were 
very much inclined to complain because it was 
not forthcoming at once, but on their showing 
symptoms of being troublesome, the Commis- 
sioner's brow clouded over, and he looked so 
stern that they shrunk away frightened, and 
contented themselves with grumbling out of 
doors, as they had not dared to do in his pre- 
sence ; one of them, Timg Fo, solacing himself 
still more by having recourse to a pipe of 
opium, which speedily reduced him to such a 
state of beatitude that, had he been told the 
Commisaioner intended to keep all their gold, 
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he would not then have made the slightest 
remonstrance. 

As soon as they were gone, Griffiths locked 
his door, and folding his arms on the table, he 
laid his head upon them, and gave way for a 
time to the most harassing doubts and fears. 
An hour ago, and he had thought everything 
was going well with him, now he really seemed 
in as bad a strait as ever. He could think of 
absolutely no one who would or could lend him 
the money. Mr. Joyce was the only man about 
who had a sufficient balance at his banker's to 
admit of his- indulging in such generosity as 
lending a friend so many hundred pounds ; but 
though he had the means to do so, Griffiths 
knew him too well to imagine for one minute 
that he would have the will. He would sound 
him that evening at dinner, but he would take 
good care not to commit himself to any request 
that would sever the connexion between him 
and that house, where he had always received 
so much kindness, and the owners of which had 
been the principal agents in getting him his 
present appointment. He was feeling terribly 
worried and oppressed when he set out for 
Prospect, but, under existing circumstances. 
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^^ Do try/' she said ; ^' she has not taken as 
great a fancy to you as I thotight she would. 
She merely said you were very like an officer 
she liad seen in England." 

Mr. Griffiths was silent for a minute when he 
heard this, but presently he continued, 

''How could I manage to get a tSte-k-t^te 
with her f for as long as there is anyone near, 
she seems determined not to be drawn out of 
that quiet reserve." 

" After dinner FU get her to go out to the 
garden for something, and you can follow her," 
replied Sophy ; " but mind you tell me how you 
get on with her. I think you won't so easily 
make a conquest of her as you do of most 



women." 



He changed the subject, and dinner passed 
off slowly to at least two of the party — to 
Griffiths because he was anxious to state his 
case in the best light he could to Miss Single- 
ton,^and induce her to promise that she would 
keep his secret as she had hitherto kept it ; and 
to her, because she was hoping she might have 
an opportunity for asking him a few questions 
privately. She wished to know why he had 
changed his name — whether it was necessary 
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she shotild not let ont that she had known him 
before he went ont to the colonies nnder ano- 
ther name ; besides, she was anxions to know 
where his wife was. From what her consin 
had told her, she knew his yonng and beantiful 
wife conld not be dead, bnt where then was she, 
and why had she not accompanied him to 
Qaeensland? Perplexed by these thoughts, 
she was glad when dinner was over, and glad 
also when Sophy Hamilton said suddenly, 

*' Fm not inclined for a stroll in the garden 
this evening, Clara, bnt if yon like to take your 
usual moonlight walk, don't let these people 
prevent you. Mamma and I are enough for the 
ladies ; and the gentlemen are of course talk- 
ing of mines and digging, runs, fleeces, sheep, 
coolie labour, and the South Sea immigration, 
and won't appear here for ages, so go out if you 
like." 

" I will, with the greatest pleasure," replied 
Clara, stepping out of the low window, and 
disappearing presently among the shrubs sur- 
rounding the house ; while her cousin, looking 
after her, smiled mischievously,. as she thought 
how easily she had fallen into the trap set for 
her. 
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Presently Griffiths entered the room. A look 
from Mrs. Hamilton warned him that she had 
arranged matters as she had promised, and 
stepping over to the window, as if for the pur- 
pose of speaking to him, she pointed out the 
path Clara had taken. 

Clara was sauntering along slowly, enjoying 
the balmy air, only just beginning to cool a 
little after the heat of the day, and musing 
over the strange meeting of the morning, when 
she heard a footstep behind her, and turning 
hurriedly, found herself face to face with the 
man of whom she had been thinking. Alone 
with him, as she had been in the old days, 
when she had learnt to love him — alone with 
him, as she had never thought to be again, and 
for a minute she felt timid and embarrassed ; 
then her calm, upright spirit asserted itself. 
She might have been foolish once — she had been 
so, from over-trustftilness — but she did not think 
she had done wrong in that matter ; it was he 
who should have felt confused, not she. She 
paused as she thought thus, and waited, look- 
ing up at him in the moonlight, expecting him 
to speak. She looked very beautiful in the 
silvery light, and memories of the old time, 

VOL. m. p 
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when he had «o nearly loved her, came irrcr 
him as he stood gazing at her ; he finrgot aU 
that had passed since then — all that now sepa- 
rated them, and putting ont his hand, tried to 

take hers, as he said, 

"Clara, I have suffered so much since we 
parted — I have seen and repented my folly in 
choosiug beauty and wealth, in preference to a 
heart as true and warm as yours." 

She saw his movement, and stepped back, 
putting her hands behind her as she did so. 

** Don't speak in that way to me," she said. 
" Do you think it can please me to hear that 
you no longer care for your wife! — do you 
tliiuk it can flatter me that you should exalt 
my character at the expense of hers? You 
make a great mistake, truly, Mr. Griffiths, and 
one that, I hope, you will not repeat." 

"You are changed," he said angrily. "A 
few years ago I would not have got such a 
discreet answer from you, had I spoken to you 
as I do now." 

"Do you taunt me with that folly t" she 
asked—" truly I deserve it at your hands, for I 
must have been mad to think of you as I did 
then; but that is all over now. I am quite 
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reasonable, and can even speak of my madness 
calmly, and can bear your allusions to it, though 
I think them unworthy of you. But surely you 
did not come out here to say this to me. I 
believe you came to speak to me ; there is no 
one else out. What is it you want to say to 
met" 

"Are you not curious," he asked, "to know 
why I have changed my name ? I will tell you 
all about it, if you will promise to keep my 
secret, and allow people to think you never 
met me till to-day. I don't want the world 
raking up my past history." 

" I have not betrayed you as yet," she an- 
swered ; " and if I did not do so in the first 
moment of surprise, you may be pretty sure I 
shall not do so now, though, if you will allow 
me to express an opinion, I will say that a 
man who has nothing to accuse himself of need 
not mind his past being looked into." 

" Did I ever say that I had led a life that 
would bear inspection ? " he cried impatiently. 
" I might try to deceive others, but with you I 
shall be open, as I know that, however much 
you may disapprove, you are true, and I am 
safe in your hands. The fact of the matter is,^ 

p2 
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I have done a good many things since I saw you 
last, that I should not like to be known. First 
and foremost, my wife displeased me ; I thought 
she allowed another man to pay her too much 
attention, and I deserted her. After that I — " 
here he hesitated for a minute, and then went 
on — "I knocked about all over the country, 
getting my living one way or another, and not 
in a praiseworthy manner. I am always in 
difficulties, and always getting out of them by 
shifts at which scrupulous people would shake 
their heads ; but I can't afford to be scrupulous, 
and I don't think I ever really acknowledged 
the fact that I was to blame for all this wrong- 
doing, till I met the honest glance of your eyes, 
that I remember so well of old, this morning." 

She looked at him gravely, without any 
approval or pleasure in her gaze ; if he had 
intended to win her over by flattery, he must 
have felt he had not succeeded. He noticed 
her expression, and commented on it, saying — 

" Don't look as though you thought I was 
not speaking the truth ; it is as I say, I assure 
you. I can see far more clearly the enormity 
of my wrong-doing, and can remember far bet- 
ter how much of it is due to my own evil dis- 
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positions, than I could this morning before 1 
met you ; then I liked to fancy some one else 
was more to blame than myself, and; what is 
more, I did always contrive to lay the blame 
on some scapegoat, quite to my satisfaction. 
Sometimes it was my wife who was in fault, 
sometimes the friends I had collected round 
me, and who I daresay thought I influenced 
them more for harm than they had the power 
of influencing me ; but when I met you, and 
saw once more the calm, earnest, truthful gaze 
that first drew me towards you, I felt as if all 
the sophistries that I had gathered up as ex- 
cuses for my life melted away before that glance, 
and left me even in my own eyes wanting in 
all the good and noble qualities that alone 
could win your regard, and for which in boyish 
day-dreams I had once hoped to be distin- 
guished." 

She had turned away as he spoke, but when 
he paused she looked at him again, and an- 
swered — 

" However true your words may be, they are 
not such as you should address to me. If, as 
you say, you see your wrong-doing in its true 
light, try to amend your conduct. Seek your 
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"wife, who is far too young and inexperienced to 
be left to battle with the worid alone. If she 
has done no wrong, surely you should not so 
injure her as to leave her without friend or pro- 
tector in such a country as this. But," she con- 
tinued, " if you mean what you say, you know 
a great deal better than I do how you should 
set about correcting what you have done wrong; 
and it seems to me that the only reason you had 
for seeking this interview was to ask me not to 
betray you, which I promise very willingly not 
to do. As for what you have just said to me, I 
feel convinced no advice of mine will have more 
weight with you than your own convictions, 
which I hope will lead you to make any amends 
that may be in your power for the wrong-doing 
to which you allude." 

She would have stepped past him as she 
spoke, and entered the house, which was quite 
near, but he stopped her. 

" Is this the friendship you promised me so 
long ago ?" he asked. " I know I don't merit 
it, that I have no right to claim it of you, but 
you said nothing would ever change you ; and 
now, when I come to you seeking a friend, I 
find you fail me, and are as wanting as every- 
one else in that respect." 
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She flushed up a little, indignant at what she 
felt to be an unjust reproach, and answered — 

** I do not see that you are in need of my 
friendship now, and you abused it once. When 
the hour of trial comes you will not find me 
wanting ; till then you have no claim upon me." 

She passed him before he could stop her, and 
in another minute was in the house. As she 
entered, with gleaming eyes and flushed cheeks, 
Mrs. Hamilton smiled to herself, thinking that 
her irresistible Commissioner had found his way 
even to the cold heart of her obdurate cousin. 

Presently Griffiths re-entered the room with 
the other gentlemen, as they came up from the 
dining-room, and his calm, quiet air satisfied 
Sophy Hamilton that, if he had achieved the 
conquest she had desired, he had also escaped 
scathless, according to her wishes. She very 
soon contrived to get a few words with him 
privately. 

"Well, did you get anything out of her?" 
she asked. 

" Very little — only a sermon," he answered, 
laughing. 

*' She seemed excited when she returned, so I 
&ncied you must have had an interesting con- 
versation." 
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jTsat^aaiiz: s wman wcA uoA a night as 
m zrsdHi^ wiii a balf yawn, as if the 
TissiLjI&anuL a£ liM; intenriew bored him ; 
yT»r V-i^ ^BTTivrriT. oumpieuiy satisfied that her 
■*: mmr -^itt 'ztit sQ^odsst gsA in the world, and 
"^TagT ?: TTt*- TTiikT £t lesst she was the most 
riiiLTfifii iC, mrrai X£f tif& pisno, where she pro- 
settOiii ^ 5=i5£ri hst asdieooe with some very 
bxifiraii^d -rrrmf-^ kaTing Griffiths to con- 
jLSi ^:^Ha»^f oc the admirable manner in 
w^iiL L^ *ihi cccLirii-ed to baffle her cariosity. 
Scir was £r^da£y rsistakezi, certainly, in the idea 
sbr '-ifci £*:« imo hex head. 

After t» £rst scrpiide and confusion at find- 
ing h-^self cnce zziovt alone with the man for 
whozi she L&d fcrm^v cared so dearly, and 
after she had got over the indignant feeling his 
words had excited, Gara thonght no more of 
him : he had so completely lost his hold over 
her heart, that she talked, and laughed, and 
chatted with the company as gaily and uncon- 
cernedly as though he were not present ; and 
though perhaps her eyes shone a little brighter, 
her laugh rang out a little more frequently, it 
was more from natural excitement caused by the 
events of the day, and an equally natural desire 
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to be brilliant before hiin who had despised her, 
than from any remains of the old love, so long 
ago burnt out by the fire of other sorrows. 

He, on the contrary, felt that he had never 
valued or admired her as she deserved ; now 
that she was utterly and hopelessly out of his 
reach, now when he saw that his old hold over 
her bad so weakened and faded away that it 
could never be re-established, he began to feel 
how great his mistake had been in rejecting the 
love he might have won, in undervaluing the 
beauty and worth of the woman who had as 
much power to charm him now, after the lapse 
of so long a time, as she had when first he saw 
her. His eyes followed her everywhere, even 
when he was talking sheep and mining to Mr. 
Joyce, or thanking pretty Mrs. Hamilton for her 
dashing concert-pieces; and when, afterwards, 
Clara sat down and sang with the feeling and 
passion of former times, his thoughts roamed 
away from the present, with its difficulties and 
dangers, to the by-gone years when he had last 
heard her rich, sweet voice, and when the love 
he now craved had been won and rejected. 
He was almost beside himself with mingled 
sorrow and rapture as she ceased singing ; he 
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was only conscions that it was not safe he should 
go near her, for he should certainly betray him- 
self; so he retired into a window, and leaning ont 
of it> listened, as she, at the solicitations of those 
around, continued singing. Even the money- 
troubles, serious and overwhelming as they were, 
did not annoy him when he heard her voice; and 
when the evening was over, and he rode quietly 
home, the notes still rang in his ears, and kept 
him company in the solitude. 

When in his own room that night at the 
hotel the events of the day passed in re- 
view before him — the remembrance of the 
Chinamen and their money came upon him with 
a shock, as he realized what the consequences 
would be if he failed to meet their demands. 
It would have been possible to throw discredit 
on their statements, perhaps, and so get out 
of the matter altogether; he felt he would 
gladly have pursued such a course, in spite oi 
the tone in which he had spoken to Miss Sin- 
gleton that evening, but then there was the 
receipt. •* That confounded receipt I" he swore 
under his breath. His handwriting was unmis- 
takeable; and the production of that slip of 
paper would be quite enough to prove his guilt. 
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He must set matters right somehow; he was 
getting on well here, and did not wish to be 
forced to fly. Now indeed he had more in- 
ducement than ever to remain ; and he could 
not bear to think that Clara should ever really 
learn to look upon him as the evil-doer he had 
described himself to be that evening in his con- 
versation with her. It is one thing to accuse 
yourself of misdoing whilst expressing sorrow 
and the desire for amendment, and quite another 
thing to be pointed out by a thousand eager 
fingers, when standing in the dock to be tried 
for a crime against which every voice is raised, 
and the probable inducements to and conse- 
quences of which are discussed by every fire- 
side and in every house in the country. She 
must not hear him branded as a thief and a 
criminal, even though he should be so in reality ; 
in her eyes he must never lose his position. 
Even while he thought thus a feeling very like 
contempt for himself passed through his mind as 
he reflected that though he tried to persuade 
himself he desired to keep his name clear for 
her sake only, yet, had she not been there, he 
would have been just as eager to escape firom 
the danger that threatened him for his own. 
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He certainly was a curious mixture, this man, 
and yet there are many like him in that respect 
in the world. He liked to envelop his actions 
in a disguise of specious excuses, and then he 
would himself tear away the covering with 
which he had surrounded them, and laugh at 
its sophistry. Thus he sneered at himself for 
putting Clara Singleton forward as the excuse 
for his anxiety to get out of his diflSculties, and 
still he continued to tiy to persuade himself she 
was the power that influenced him in his de- 
cisions. For after long and careful thought he 
decided on a plan — or rather he did not decide 
on it, but in a vague, dim form it began to take 
root in his head. Dangerous though it was, 
nothing better presented itself, and he had 
passed safely through so many dangers now, 
he began to have faith in his luck, and to count 
that it would bear him through this as well as 
it had done through the others. Next morning 
he was to be paid £2,000, to send back to 
Green Creek by the escort. He was supposed 
to count over the' money, to see that the sum 
was correct) and then, after making it into a 
parcel, he was to seal it with the Govern- 
ment seal, and forward it at once to Green 
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Creek. If he should pay the Chinamen with 
these notes, how could he account for the 
deficit when the money reached its destination? 
This consideration puzzled him for a long time, 
but at length he began to see how he could 
manage the matter. If the parcel arrived at 
Green Creek with the seal unbroken, his pecu- 
lations would at once be discovered, as he was 
the person who had last counted the notes, and 
who had sealed them without making any com- 
plaint or remonstrance, which he would have 
done had the sum not been correct; but if when 
the parcel arrived the seal had in any way been 
injured or tampered with, the blame would- then 
be shifted from him to the escort to whose charge 
he had confided the parcel with the seal intact. 
The thing now to be arranged was how he 
should get an opportunity of breaking the seal, 
after it had been delivered into the hands of 
the escort. He had not intended to return 
with them to Green Creek, and had told many 
people so, but it was evident that to accom- 
plish his object he must at least go part of the 
way back with them. That would be easy — he 
would have to make some excuse about the 
unsettled state of the country, and go with 
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them under pretext of affording them protec- 
tion. It could be managed, he thought; and 
satisfied that he had at last found a way out of 
his troubles, he turned in, never for one minute 
bestowing a thought upon what might be the 
consequences of his scheme to the two men 
who acted as escort for the money back to 
Oreen Creek. No doubt he told himself it was 
their business to look out for themselves ; he 
had never been remarkable for consideration 
for those whom he thought beneath him in the 
social scale, though his manner towards them 
was so bland and conciliatory as to hide the fact 
that he generally carried his own point without 
regard to their feelings. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TT was a busy morning, the one following 

-■" the day on which occurred the events 
related in the last chapter. The Commis- 
sioner received the £2,000 sent him from the 
bank, and when he had taken it up into his 
own room, he did several things with it that 
would have astonished the bank officials could 
they have seen him. He took a large sum 
from the general amount, and divided it into 
three portions, rolling up each bundle of notes 
as he sorted it out, and writing the name of 
the Chinaman to whom he was about to pay it 
on the back of the outside note ; after which he 
tied each parcel up neatly in a little roll. He 
then took the remainder of the money, did it up 
carefrdly, and sealed it with the official seal; 
after which he sent for the escort, and ordered 
them to be ready to start early next day. 
" I hear," he added, as the men were leaving, 
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after having received their orders, "that the 
country is unsettled, and that there are rangers 
about. There's a good sum going back — 2,000Z. 
in notes and coin — and I think I had better go 
with you part of the way, to make everything 
safe. I can go as far as Mr. Moore's station, 
then you will be only a day's march from 
Green Creek, and I think you will be able to 
take care of yourselves for that bit." 

" 'Tain't anyways necessary, sir, to come with 
us," replied one of the men. " My mate and 
me we're a match for four or five rangers ; and 
they're not that bad that we'd be afraid of them. 
What do you say. Bill ?" 

"There's no need for the Commissioner," 
replied Bill. " I warrant we'll bring the notes 
back safe enough. There's no call for anyone 
to go out of their way about this job." 

Griffiths laughed good-humouredly. 

" I know you're two as brave fellows as ever 
lived, but you might be overpowered, or taken 
by surprise by the bushrangers, and if there 
were three or four to one, all your courage 
would do you little good. You'll be none the 
worse off for another man ; and I don*t mind 
the trouble, so that everything gets back right. 
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ril go with you, as I said, as far as Mr. Moore's." 

The men left without saying anything further, 
but as they went into the street the one who 
had been addressed as Bill spoke : 

" What the dickens is the Commissioner at 
now? There ain't no call for him going along 
of we ; and it's none too pleasant to have him 
stuck beside us always." 

" He's up to some game," answered the other, 
oracularly. " I don't yet see what it is rightly ; 
but we'll catch him out some day, I makes no 
doubt. It's all humbug about the rangers — 
there ain't none here now, since that last gang 
was done- for awhile ago." 

" HuUoa I" cried a man, riding by in the 
uniform of a police-officer, reining up in front of 
the discontented couple, " you're the two men 
who brought down the gold from Green Creek 
—can you tell me if the Commissioner is up at 
the hotel? I was just going to see him." 

" You'll find him there," answered Bill, very 
sulkily, jerking his head back in the direction 
of the hotel — " wish you may keep him there, 
too," he added, as the officer rode on, and dis- 
appeared round the corner of the street. 

Mr. Fane, the lieutenant of police, dismount- 
VOL. III. Q 
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ed at the door, and went up to see Griffiths. 
On his way he passed in the corridor three 
Chinamen, and as they were dirty and greasy- 
looking, he wondered what they had been 
doing, and how they obtained admittance. 
When he entered Griffiths' room, he exclaimed 
against them, saying that it must be a great 
nuisance to people in the hotel if men of that 
class were admitted. 

Griffiths laughed at Fane's disgust and indig- 
nation. " They were doing no harm," he said 
— " they only came to see me. They had given 
me some money to keep for them, and they 
called to get it back." 

Fane whistled ; he was thinking, if he had 
money he wanted kept, his friend the Commis- 
sioner was the last person to whose care he 
should entrust it. He had heard stories from 
Green Creek relative to the Commissioner's 
expenditure — his extravagance, his expensive 
way of living ; he had often joined with others 
in wondering how he did it, and following the 
good colonial maxim of believing every man to 
be a knave until he is proved to be a fool, he 
thought he should not be in a hurry to give his 
friend any such touching mark of confidence as 
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these Chin^imen had just done. However, he 
allowed his feelings to escape in a very cleverly- 
whistled melody, the execution of which was 
rather intricate, and gave him time to recollect 
where he was, and what he was about, before 
he spoke again ; then he said, 

'* Never mind the Chinamen ; what I wanted 
to see you for was to know if you would come 
and dine with me to-morrow ; I've got one or 
two good fellows coming, and we'll have a jolly 
evening." 

'^ What a confounded nuisance it is that I 
must be off to-morrow !" replied Griffiths. " I 
am going part of the way back with the escort, 
and so I shan't be able to make one at your 
dinner. I'm very sorry, but I can't help it — 
duty before pleasure, you know." 

"Hang dutyl" answered Fane, irreverently. 
" I don't mean that. It isn't a bad thing some- 
times, but it's carrying it a little too far to go 
humbugging about after that escort, when you're 
not in the least wanted. You're not generally 
so anxious to take care of them." 

" That's true. I think it's a bore having to go 
with them, I can tell you, but they're taking 
back a large sum this time, and if the waggon 

Q2 
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was attacked two men have not much chance of 
being able to defend it. I go as far as Moore's 
Station with them, pass the night there, and 
return next day; they will then be only one 
day from Green Creek, and can surely manage ' 
that themselves. Of course, if the country is 
not quiet I may have to go the whole way, but 
I hope I shan't be obliged to do that." 

" Rubbish 1" ejaculated Fane, emitting a thin 
blue line of smoke from his lips, as he removed 
his cigar while 'speaking. "The country's 
quieter than it ever wfes, your men are fully 
armed, and why they can't do without you* as 
well now as any other time I can't think. But 
I see it's no use arguing the point with you, 
escort duty is your present hobby, and escort 
duty you will do, whether it's necessary or not. 
I hope you'll like it, and that your camp out to- 
morrow evening with Messrs. Bill and Jim will 
be as pleasant as my little dinner, with all the 

best fellows in B as guests." 

^ Thus speaking, and feeling a little put out at 
not b^ing able to obtain the presence of the 
pleasantest man about town at his table next 
evening, young Fane took his departure, and 
only partially recovered his equanimity on find- 
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ing that the Chinamen he so strongly objected 
to had disappeared, and that the corridors were 
no longer contaminated by their presence. 

'* I wonder what GriiBSths is up to ?" he mused. 
" It's all humbug that about his being wanted 
with the escort. The men with the gold are 
quite enough to defend it ; and for all he's so 
pleasant, I don't doutt they are every bit as 
trustworthy as he. I should say he'd some 
little game up, and that he's not going with the 
waggon at all ; or, if he does go, it's only for a 
short way, to put people off the scent. How 
about that pretty Mrs. Hamilton? I should 
never be surprised to hear they had eloped ; 
and Hamilton is away now. I shouldn't wonder 
if there was something in that ; but if so, there's 
nothing I can do, as it's only a guess of mine. 
I'll hear all about it, no doubt, before long. 
Perhaps they'll employ the police to arrest the 
fugitives." And laughing at this idea, he 
mounted his horse and rode off. 

"Hang the fellow, what did he mean by 
coming then?" growled Griffiths, as he watched 
his visitor caracole down the street, in a manner 
that showed off his fine figure and horseman- 
ship, to perfection. " Had he been a minute or 
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two earlier he would have seen me paying those 
Chinese fellows, and might have got an idea of 
what was the matter, when the money was re- 
ported missing. I think now, however, he sus- 
pects nothing." 

Infatuated man, blind to all that was passing 
around him, unable to see that even those who 
sought his society, and partook of his hospitality, 
suspected him, and looked with distrust on 
every action of his life. The ancients said truly, 
"Quera Deus vult perdere prius dementat." 
He had indeed been blinded not to perceive the 
meaning of the looks directed at him, of the 
glances exchanged among even the lowest of 
his subordinates ; he did not recognize the fact 
that he had come to be regarded in the colony 
as a man who spent a great deal more than his 
income, and yet did not seem to be in difficulties ; 
he was indeed estimated as a very smart cus- 
tomer, one so smart that he would overreach 
himself some of these days, and come to smash. 
In fact people were beginning to fight a little 
shy of him ; they apprehended he must be in 
trouble before long, and as rats fly from a fall- 
ing house, so they avoided any close intimacy 
with the handsome Commissioner, whose affairs 
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mast be hopelessly involved ere this, thongh be 
did not seem to suffer any inconvenience from 
tbat state of tbings. Tbe police — bis own old 
comrades and subordinates — talked over tbe 
matter often, sbaking tbeir beads gravely at it, 
wondering wben tbe end would come, and tbey 
sbould be employed to catcb bim, after be bad 
absconded witb as mucb of tbe Government gold 
as be could carry. 

"Mark my words," Fane would say to Ser- 
jeant Wilson, an ex-cavalry man, wbo bad come 
out to tbe diggings, and wbo, baving lost in- 
stead of made money tbere, bad subsequently 
enrolled biraself in tbe force, "our Commis- 
sioner is going to tbe bad; be leads far too 
jolly a life to be a safe band over tbat gold 
cbest. Some fine day tbe Green Creek people 
will awake up to find it empty, and our friend 
Griffiths nowbere." 

" You're right, sir," answered Wilson, respect- 
fully. " No doubt he'll have plenty of gold cachdd 
away where be can get at it bandy, and he'll 
take as mucb witb bim as he can carry. A grand 
robbery it'll be, sir, or he'll not do it at all ; he's 
one of those chaps that'll do nothing on a 
small scale. If be ever gets the baiter, depend 
on it he'll deserve it." 
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Wilson's eyes sparkled with genuine appreci- 
ation of GrijBSths' genius for crime, and he 
seemed to look forward to being employed in 
the hunt after so daring a criminal, as we in Eng- 
land would look forward to a soft mid-winter 
day, and to flying along on a good horse over 
a stiff country, well up, with the hounds running 
on a burning scent. He was a man who had 
been in a good position, and well-to-do at home, 
and no doubt had often enjoyed such a run; but 
now, to his mind, there was no hunt so exciting, 
no chase that could equal the pursuit of a fellow- 
creature over the wild, arid plains and tangled 
scrub of the Australian wilderness. 

Thus was Griffiths discussed, unknown to 
himself, in every tavern and place of meeting 
in the country ; wherever his name was men- 
tioned, there were stories to tell of his extrava- 
gant mode of living, of his balls, his picnics, his 
horses, his high play — ^for even rumours of that 
had oozed out — and altogether his credit was 
in a shaky condition ; but as long as he could 
continue his entertainments, and avoid his 
wrong-doing, if wrong-doing there was, being 
discovered, all the world was still ready to 
accept his hospitality, and meet his advances 
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in a friendly spirit, though mentally keeping 
themselves so far clear of him as to be able 
to turn their backs on him at a minute's 
notice. 

All unconscious of this state of feeling in 
those around, he went out, and passed the 
evening very agreeably. He was in high 
spirits ; he had paid off his debts altogether, 
for he counted on being certainly able to dam- 
age the seals of the parcel of money on its 
way up to the bank at Green Creek ; he had no 
doubt about being able to do that, and what 
was more, he had fully determined that nothing 
should prevent him accomplishing his object. 
Having gone so far, there was no retreat for 
him, and fully resolved that he would succeed 
in his perilous undertaking, he came in early 
and retired to rest. He must be up betimes 
to-morrow, and he was determined that he 
should be fresh and vigorous, with all his facul- 
ties about him, ready to take advantage of any 
opportunity that might present itself for the 
carrying out of his purpose. 

At daybreak he was astir, and shortly after 
the waggon and escort halted in the street 
below, and sent up word to say they were 
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ready. He ordered them to drive on, saying he 
would be after them presently, and hastily 
swallowing his breakfast, he mounted his horse, 
and followed them. They had driven fast, 
evidently, for it was an hour or more before he 
overtook them, and they had long left all traces 
of the town and its inhabitants behind them. 
The road was execrable, which he did not so 
much mind, being on horseback, but it was 
truly wonderful to see the progress of the 
waggon, now springing up into the air over a 
tussock, then settling down into a deep rut, 
caused by one of the heavy bullock-drays that 
traverse those roads, taking stores up to the 
outlying stations. Sometimes they crossed a 
grassy, undulating, park-like country, dotted 
plentifully with old scraggy trees ; and in such 
landscapes a flock of sheep or a herd of wild, 
long-horned cattle were no unfrequent adjuncts 
to the picture ; then they would penetrate into 
a forest — the bush, strictly speaking — where 
the trees were tall, spindly, with no leaves to 
speak of, throwing scant shade on the panting 
horses and the bronzed, weather-beaten faces 
of the men ; sometimes the undergrowth was 
thick and tangled, except where the high road 
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had been cut through, and the plants and 
bushes thickly interlaced that formed the scrub 
were gay with a profusion of brilliant-coloiired 
flowers, scentless for the most part, but very 
beautiful notwithstanding. 

The Commissioner was well accustomed to 
the sight of Nature's beauties in these out-of- 
the-way districts, and he was not the kind of 
man to go into rhapsodies over a handful of 
wild-flowers ; the shade was more provoking 
than the full glare of the sun, it was such a 
deceptive mockery ; his companions were nei- 
ther lively nor intelligent, and he was haunted 
by visions of the cool, clear, sparkling bitter 
ale that would have been so grateful at that 
moment to his parched palate, and that he 

could have (Obtained at the hotel at B . 

Altogether, he was not in a very good temper 
when they reached the outskirts of the forest, 
and prepared to cross a wide level plain, bound- 
ed in the distance by low hills, and that was 
of so sofb and sandy a nature that the wheels 
sank in the soil, and added greatly to the 
weight of the draught. Seeing this, and no- 
ticing that it was now near midday, Griffiths 
called a halt, to rest the horses before their 
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undertaking so severe a pull ; and while they 
were being baited, he proposed to the men that 
they should make some tea, he, in the mean- 
time, sitting under the cover of the waggon, 
and near the box that contained the parcel of 
notes, on which he so much longed to be able 
to lay his hands, if only for a few minutes. 
But though the men assented willingly to this 
proposition, and one of them set immediately 
about lighting a fire and getting tea ready, the 
other took out his pipe, and hitching himself up 
on the front of the vehicle, composed himself 
into a state of repose between sleeping and 
waking, that was sufiiciently wide-awake to 
prevent any attempt on the part of the Com- 
missioner to execute his project. How he cursed 
and swore inwardly, as he felt Jim's half- 
closed eye was keeping wakeful watch on him 1 
He was half inclined to go out and walk about 
— anything to get out of the way of the man 
that he knew suspected him ; but he remembered 
if he was so easily discouraged, his project 
would never be accomplished, and his fate 
depended on its proper execution. So he sat 
quietly, himself half asleep, and after awhile his 
patience was near being rewarded; Bill, who 
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was gathering sticks for his fire, had inadvertent- 
ly trodden on a nest of bull-dog ants, and his 
cries as they swarmed around him, and one or 
two managed to catch hold of some paii; of his 
person, caused Jim to jump down and run to 
his rescue. He had no sooner approached his 
comrade, who, by this time, had got clear of 
his enemies, than Bill said, in a low, angry tone, 

** Have you left him alone there ? Go back, 
and keep your eye on him ; he's up to some- 
thing, for sure." 

Thus ordered, and finding his companion 
had succeeded in exterminating the few ants 
' that had taken hold of him, Jim hurried back ; 
but though he found the Commissioner had 
altered his position, and was resting against 
the box containing the parcel of notes, nothing 
seemed to have been touched. When the tea 
was made, Bill brought it over to the waggon, 
and they all refreshed themselves together. 

The fact of the matter was that Griffiths, 
profiting by Bill's absence, had approached the 
chest, of which he had a key, and was about to 
unlock it and ejBFect his object, when he beard 
the man's returning footstep. There was no 
time to do anything, and he was barely able to 
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throw himself into a reclining position, with his 
head resting against the chest, when Bill 
returned, as before mentioned. Griffiths swore 
to himself a few oaths that would not have been 
good to hear. It was quite evident these 
fellows suspected him, and were determined he 
should not get the opportunity he desired ; but 
he clenched his teeth savagely as he resolved 
that, no matter what was the cost, he would 
achieve the purpose for which he had set out on 
this journey, and woe be to the man who should 
cross his path, or think to turn him from his 
point I 

The bush and desert were both intensely still 
in the sultry noontide heat, far and wide no- 
thing could be heard but the shrill, aggravating 
monotonous chirrup of the grasshopper, nothing 
could be seen but their small encampment, and 
the busy forms of the horses as they wandered 
about seeking a mouthful of herbage, or a little 
more shade under some more spreading or 
better-furnished tree. All was glaring, sultry, 
desolate, and it was made no better to Griffiths 
by his having for companions people not only 
uncongenial, but antipathetic. He yawned, fidg- 
eted, and wearied, but ended by falling^ asleep 
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from sheer ermui. When he awoke the sun was 
a little lower, the men were putting to the 
horses, and it was time for him to mount and 
pursue his way. On they went slowly and 
wearily over what seemed an interminable 
plain, the horses pulling the waggon through 
the yielding sandy track with great effort ; to- 
wards sunset they again approached a wooded 
country, and camped for the night by an almost 
dry water-hole. 

Here again the vigilance of the escort foiled 
the Commissioner, who, raging inwardly, 
became more pleasant and friencjly with the men 
than was his wont, plying them with spirits, of 
which he had a private store, in the hope that 
the temptation might prove too much for them, 
and that they would succumb speedily to its 
influence. But they were old hardened bush- 
campaigners, and but that it made them slight- 
ly more hilarious than usual, it would have 
been impossible to guess that they had been 
indulging in some of the strongest brandy to be 

procured in B ^ though not of the best 

quality, as it had been bought for this special 
purpose. They laughed and chatted, and told 
stories, and got on terms of very good fellow- 
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. ship with the *• guVnor," as they called him; but 
to make them stupidly drunk, or even to send 
them off to sleep, was out of his power, as after 
a time Jim, nodding with tipsy gravity to hie 
comrade, said — 

*' That's enough now, Bill; weVe our work 
to do, and watch to keep, for fear the rangers 
should come by and rob the waggon. Do you 
turn in, and I'll keep a look-out till it's time to 
call you up." 

Obedient to his comrade's orders, Bill rolled 
himself in his blanket, and was soon snoring 
loudly ; while Griffiths, feeling that his project 
was in that instance frustrated, packed up the 
remainder of his brandy, and lay down like- 
wise, raging at the unexpected aspect affaire 
had taken, and turning over in his mind how he 
should carry out his plans. 

All at once a thought darted through hie 
brain, emanating from the same evil counsellor 
that had leJ him into this trouble. But this 
time he did not, as formerly, try to stifle its 
voice, or turn away from its suggestions ; on 
the contrary, he listened to them eagerly, and 
began to devise how it might be possible to 
carry them out. These men would not let him 
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accomplish his object. Well, in that case, he 
must do it in spite of them ; he was, it is true, 
but one to two of them, and his safety could 
only be ensured by their death; but he was well- 
armed, and taking them by surprise, it would 'be 
very easy to do for them both before they had 
time to make any resistance. If he should be 
driven to this extremity, he must not shrink 
from the deed ; so only could he secure his re- 
taining his oflSce, and prevent the robberies of 
which he had been guilty from being discovered. 
He had not gone so far, to hesitate or turn back 
now, when the way of escape, though desperate, 
was open to him. He lay in the quiet night with 
his dark face turned up to the deep, blue vault 
of sky above him, a dangerous look gathering 
and growing in his bold handsome eyes, and on 
his scowling brow, as he watched the silent 
figure alert and sleepless by the fireside. But 
first, before he resorted to any such measures, 
he would go on with them next day, and see 
what chance might throw in his way; many 
little things might happen that would put the 
escort off their guard, and leave him the desired 
opportunity; and if his purpose could be effected 
without bloodshed, so much the better for him, 
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as he had no desire to commit murder, unless 
driven to do it for his own preservation. 

Next day went off something like the first, 
only they passed more people as they journeyed 
along; sometimes it was a surveying party, 
wearily dragging interminable lengths of chain 
after them, and marking the trees as they weAt ; 
sometimes a party of people stripping box-bark, 
taking off large sheets of bark, and working 
away in the glowing sunlight, as though they 
did not much mind it. As noon drew on, how- 
ever, they halted with one of these parties, who 
were about to cook their midday meal, and 
who, with the usual hospitality of the bush, in- 
vited the travellers to share with them, Thifi 
the escort, Jim and Bill, were very willing to 
do, and Griffiths, hoping it might draw them 
away from the waggon, was glad to join them 
also ; but if he had hoped much from the ex- 
citement and distraction of &esh company as an 
inducement to his men to relax their watch, he 
was grievously disappbinted. They kept as 
close to their charge as ever, and it was he who 
was finally compelled to abandon all hope of 
doing what he wanted at that time. 

Later in the day, when they were again pnr- 
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suing their journey, he turned the matter over 
in his mind. As long as he remained with 
them, there was no hope of these men relaxing 
their vigilance ; but when once he was gone, 
they would very probably be much more care- 
less in 'the watch they kept over the gold- 
chest. He could see quite plainly it was of him 
they were suspicious, and he ground his teeth 
as he thought of it, while comforting himself by 
the reflection that, in whatever way he accom- 
plished his project, they would suffer by it ; for 
if he succeeded in damaging the seal without 
their knowledge, they would be suspected and 
punished ; whilst, if he was driven to the last 
dreadful extreme, which he sincerely wished to 
avoid, they would pay with their lives for their 
pertinacious mistrust of their chief. 

The water-pool near which they purposed to 
camp for the night was a little off the main road, 
and about three miles from Mr. Moore's station. 
This gentleman was a friend of Griffiths, and at 
his house the Commissioner designed to pass the 
night. This design he now communicated to 
his companions, telling that the country seemed 
so quiet that, as they had now pa'ssed the worst 
part of the way, he imagined they had no 
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longer need of him ; that he should leave them, 
and spend the night at the squatter's station, 
from whence he should return next morning to 
B' " » 

" And," he added, ** as I shall be able to get 
as much as I want in the way of drink up there, 
I'll leave the remainder of my brandy to you — 
it may be useful." 

This was an afterthought ; it had suddenly 
occurred to him that, he being absent, they 
might indulge more copiously than they had 
the night before, in which case they were likely 
to sleep soundly, from the combined effects 
of fatigue and liquor, a breach of discipline 
which even the one supposed to be on the watch 
might not be able to resist. 

Glad to hear of his departure, and thinking 
that, whatever his reason for accompanying 
them might have been, their vigilance had 
foiled him, the men joyfully accepted his present, 
which indeed seemed to them a perfect trea- 
sure, and, eager to enter speedily into the en- 
joyment of it, they flogged on their flagging 
horses; and before long arrived at the water by 
which they were to halt for the night. The 
sun was just setting, and Griffiths had to ride 
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on to his friend's house, so he did not delay- 
long with his late companions, but set off 
briskly in the direction of the station. It was 
not very difficult to find the way, and he care- 
fully took note of it. as he rode along, because 
he intended to return that night, as it was 
above all things needful that he should be able 
to make his way there and back silently and 
rapidly. He received a hearty welcome from 
the squatter and his family, as indeed was not 
wonderful — his manner was so taking, his talk 
so easy and pleasant, his laugh so genial. He 
edified the ladies with descriptions of the latest 

B fashions, for, though the town was only 

two days' journey distant, it was quite a year 
since they had been down there. He chatted 
with the gentlemen about home and foreign 
politics, about the last election, and the fall in 
the price of wool, and altogether made himself 
so agreeable that everyone was sorry when he 

stated that he must return to B next day ; 

finally Mr. Moore declared that in that case he 
would accompany him. 

** I have long been intending to go to town," 
said the wealthy squatter, **but it's such a 
journey I always put it off. With such pleasant 
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company as yours, however, Griffiths, it will 
not seem half as bad as usual, so I return with 
you/' 

After a little more conversation, Griffiths 
begged to be allowed to retire; he was 
tired, he said, with his day's ride, and as they 
would have an early start, and it was now after 
nine o'clock, he would be glad to get a little 
rest. This plea was readily allowed, and he 
went off immediately, begging that he might 
not be disturbed till just before they started 
next morning ; as he was tired, he laughingly 
added, he hoped the start would not be a very 
early one. No sooner was he in his room, how- 
ever, than his fatigue and weariness vanished. 
First he examined the door, tried the lock, and 
finding it a strong one, locked himself in. Then 
he looked out of the window, which was about 
three feet from the ground ; finding everything 
quiet without, he slipped noiselessly out, having 
first armed himself with his revolver, and slunk 
away from the house, crouching behind bushes, 
and hiding in the shadows, till he was quite out 
of sight fi:om the windows. Then he straight- 
ened himself up, and turning in the direction in 
which the camp from which he had come lay, he 
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set out with the firm determination to succeed 
in his object, and damage the seals of the par- 
cel of money, no matter what happened. He 
was in a great hurry to get all over, and to be 
back at the station quickly. He did not know 
at what time Mr. Moore might take it into his 
head to start, and it behoved him to have the 
affair over, and be safely back, before people 
were astir, when he might run the risk of 
meeting some one as he was entering, the 
house. He hurried along at his best speed, 
getting over the ground in first-rate style, and 
keeping his bearings so well, that in rather more 
than half an hour he perceived the light from 
the camp-fire shining through the trees to his 
left. Then he paused and approached the light 
with extreme precaution ; nearer and nearer he 
crept, avoiding the slightest noise, and keeping 
in the shade of the massive tree-trunks, that he 
might see first without being seen. 

It was as he had anticipated. Overcome by 
liquor and fatigue, both men were sleeping 
soundly ; one rolled up in his blankets, with his 
feet to the fire, and looking strangely like a 
corpse enveloped in his shroud, the other sitting, 
as if he had meant to be on the watch, but sleep 
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having stolen npon him, bis head had fallen for- 
ward on hisbreast^and his hands were resting idly 
in his lap. Everything looked well for Griffiths* 
plan; near by stood the waggon, the light of the 
fire streaming in under the covering, and show- 
ing plainly the chest in which the gold had been 
brought from Green Creek, and which was now 
returning empty, save for the parcel of notes 
inside. Noiselessly the Commissioner stole 
nearer ; noiselessly he entered the waggon, put 
his key into the lock of the box, and turned it. 
The lock worked very quietly ; the lid was rais- 
ed, the parcel was taken out, when just as 
Griffiths was about to destroy the seals, a move- 
ment near the fire attracted his attention. He 
raised his eyes, and met those of the man Jim 
fixed upon him, while their owner was in the act 
of putting out his hand to grasp the .ever-ready 
revolver lying at his side. Quick as his stealthy 
movement was, that of Griffiths was quicker — 
his pistol was out in a minute, and the sharp 
explosion followed. When the smoke rolled 
away, the doubled-up figure that had fallen half 
into the fire revealed at once the fate of that 
opponent. But the report had awakened the 
other man, Bill — not at first rousing him quite 
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effectually, as from where he lay both Jim and 
Griffiths were invisible, but it was evident in a 
few seconds more he would sit up and discover 
what had happened. 

His revolver was lying near him — he must 
never be allowed to grasp it, and his unseen 
enemy raised his weapon again, took aim, and 
fired. This time the powder was damp, or 
something was wrong, for the pistol hung fire, 
while Bill, whose faculties were returning, sat 
up, and reached towards his revolver. In ano- 
ther second he would have held it and been safe, 
but before he could lay hands on it a dark 
figure rushed forward, snatched it up, a report 
followed, and Bill fell back heavily, dead, near 
his comrade, whose loss he had not had time to 
discover. 

When the deed was done, and Griffiths stood 
alone with the dead, slain by his hand in so 
cowardly and treacherous a manner, the first 
feeling that possessed him was not one of horror, 
remorse, or shame— it was simply one of pure 
physical fear. Had the pistol shots aroused 
anyone ? and in that case, was there a chance 
that he would be discovered and punished for 
the murder I He drew back under the shadow 
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of the waggon, and listened for any sound borne 
on the night air that might warn him of the ap- 
proach of people coming to discover the cause 
of the shots; but no sound reached his ears, 
save the noise of the horses near by cropping 
the .stunted grass, stamping now and then 
when assailed by some prowling night-fly, 
and the crackling of the fire as it leaped frotn 
one log to the other. Then an odour began to 
rise on the night-air that recalled him to him- 
self, and wiamed him that time was passing, and 
he had better do his business and be gone. 

The smell that so suddenly aroused him from 
his trance of fear was the odour of burnt flesh ; 
Jim had fallen partly into the fire, and the flame 
had already made havoc with the strong body 
lately so full of health and life. Something in 
the sight shocked and revolted Griffiths ; he had 
committed two murders with as much coolness 
as though he were killing a sheep for his dinner, 
but it horrified him to see the body of the man, 
so treacherously slain, devoured by the keen 
eager quivering tongues of fire that gleamed 
and flickered around it. He went over and 
pulled the body away, rolling it up in the 
blanket which he found lying near ; he then ap- 
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preached the other, and covered him in the same 
manner. That done, he entered the waggon, 
put his key into his pocket, took his revolver in 
his hand, the parcel of notes under his arm, and 
returned as fast as possible to Mr. Moore's 
station. He had been away just two hours 
when he again entered his room. The whole 
household seemed to have gone to rest, and 
everything was buried in profound silence. 
He placed the bundle of notes in his valise, took 
off his clothes and lay down to sleep, as though 
the expedition on which he had just been en- 
gaged, and its result, was one of no more im- 
portance than a kangaroo hunt. But tired 
though he was, and hardened in evil-doing, 
still he did not find he could so easily drive 
from his mind the remembrance that he had 
just killed two of his fellow-creatures ; and that 
not in fair fight and in self-defence, but cruelly, 
treacherously, their awakening out of sleep being 
the signal for their death. This was not the 
first time he had killed a man ; black fellows he 
had shot down again and again, thinking no 
more of it than he would have thought of shoot- 
ing a rat, and white men also had fallen before 
his unerring aim before now; but then they were 
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bush-rangers, men attacked for violation of the 
law. They too had always been well armed and 
in superior numbers ; it was a case of fair fight- 
ing, and the best man wins, as in a battle. But 
here it was all different, and the more he tried 
to persuade himself that it was a case of neces- 
sity, and one that concerned his life, the more 
he felt that the excuse, however plausible, was 
a sophistry — that his crimes alone had led to 
their death, and this last and greatest of his evil- 
doings. 

The whole scene would repeat itself over and 
over again in his mind. Whenever he fell asleep, 
as he did every now and then, he seemed to be 
again creeping through the trees up to the camp- 
fire, again kneeling in the waggon beside the 
chest, with the notes in his hand ; then he would 
see the keen gleaming eyes fixed on him, grasp 
instinctively at his revolver, cover them, and 
then would follow the report; as the sound seem- 
ed to echo around him he would awake with a 
start, to find himself lying in bed under Mr. 
Moore's roof, with the remembrance, instead of 
the reality, of his crime present with him. He 
got angry with himself, saying it was foolish, 
weak, sentimental, to go over and over a thing 
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that was done, that could not be helped, and that 
he would do again in the same cause; but though 
he reasoned thus, the ghastly scene repeated 
incessantly preyed on his nerves, and he could 
not get the rest he desired and so much wanted. 
It cannot be, he thought, that I am so foolish as 
to act like the murderers one reads about in story- 
books, who betray their crimes by want of nerve 
and courage ; after all, it is no worse than shoot- 
ing a ranger, and quite as much in self-defence. 
** FU not brood over it any longer, or I shall get 
into a morbid state, like the fools one hears of, 
and perhaps act as stupidly as they." Thus 
thinking, he shut his eyes on the dawning light, 
and went off again in the soundest and least 
broken sleep he had enjoyed that night. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ALL these weary years Mrs. Mounteagle had 
remained in her little shop, in the quiet 
back-street in Melbourne ; year by year her busi- 
ness got larger, year by year she put by money, 
and year by year her hope of ever seeing her 
husband again faded away. We have seen how- 
she met Mrs. Grant, and became acquainted 
with the manner in which he had acted both 
towards herself, and also towards the innocent 
and unsuspecting woman who believed herself 
to be his wife. Ethel's high spirit, though 
greatly broken and toned down since all the 
trials of her life had come upon her, rose when 
she knew this, and she determined never to seek 
him out, never to endeavour to renew those 
feelings in his heart which he had once pro- 
fessed to feel for her, and which had endured 
the trials and hardships of the world for such a 
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very short time. If he should ever come to her 
in want and distress, well and good ; she would 
then assist and relieve him, she would forgive 
him his misdeeds and wrong-doing, and take 
him once more to the heart that, however cold 
and selfish, had in truth cared for none but him, 
and had loved him with as much love as it was 
capable of feeling. She saved up money against 
this day, which she hoped would come ; but as 
time rolled on and still no tidings reached her, 
she ceased to care about the matter, and ab- 
sorbed herself in her business, and in the friends 
that she had collected about her during her 
long residence in Victoria. 

She had a good many friends now — people 
who, like herself, had seen better days, and yet 
were content to work for their living, as they 
never had expected to work when they first 
came out there. Then, once or twice a year, 
some of her old sailor-acquaintances would turn 
up, and she would have a chat over old times. 

In the meantime, away north, in Sydney, 
Mrs. Grant was leading a quiet, retired life; 
the memory of her second husband was bitter 
to her, with a bitterness that even cooking 
could not alleviate ; there are sorrows too deep 
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to be touched bv sauces, and this was one of 
them. In her foolish, good-natured way, she 
had loved the handsome miner, and was cut to 
the heart by the manner in which he had treat- 
ed her during their last interview. She was a 
practical person, however, a,nd had been brought 
up in a practical school, and she reasoned that 
for the loss of a second husband there could be 
no cure but the marrying of a third, and to 
that object she devoted herself after her return 

from B . She could never quite forget 

tliat good-looking and good-for-nothing man 
whom she had believed to be her second hus- 
band; but neither he nor anyone else should 
guess how deeply his desertion had wounded 
her. There were many men in and about Syd- 
ney that she had known when he lived there 
with her, and these, supposing her husband 
dead in the Bush, and that his bones whitened 
the grass under the low-growing scrub, began 
to gather around the portly widow, who had 
so soon thrown off her mourning, and who, it 
was rumoured, had a good deal of money re- 
maining, though Grant, poor fellow, had made 
the yellow boys fly in good style, no doubt. 
Our story does not follow the fortunes of Mrs. 
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Grant, who soon fixed what remained of her 
fancy and affections on a Mr. Beecher, a gentle- 
man who had been a close friend of Grant's, 
and who was sufficiently well off to make it 
probable the widow's little remaining money 
was not the only reason for his admiration of 
her. There we leave her, hoping that, in this her 
last venture on matrimonial seas, she was more 
fortunate than, in the one immediately preced- 
ing, and that the happy days spent with old 
Pat Miirtagh revived for her and James Beecher. 

Clara Singleton after the memorable day 
when she met Herbert Mounteagle again 
under the name of Griffiths, had fought very 
shy of her cousin, Mrs. Hamilton. That 
young lady, always of too lively a style to 
please the more sedate English girl, asked such 
a number of questions as to how Clara had 
liked Mr. Griffiths, what he had said to her 
during their half-hour in the garden, what she 
had said to him, &c., that Clara began to look 
upon her in the light of a persecutor, and to 
feel that the subject had been deprived of all 
interest with which the romance of the meeting, 
so far away from home and all their early sur- 
roundings, might have invested it. Besides, 
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Sophy Hamilton passed a large portion of each 
day in dilating on the merits and perfections, 
mental and physical, of her Commissioner, as 
she called him. Now Clara did not consider 
his mental qualilications of a very desirable 
order, though she was willing to acknowledge 
she had once, been dazzled by their brilliancy. 
That he was tall and handsome was undeniable, 
but she was not a person who attached much 
value to good looks in a man, and could not 
understand the importance with which her 
cousin invested them ; then, no matter hew 
completely her wound was healed — no matter 
how thoroughly she had lived down her weak- 
ness — ^it was not pleasant to hear the maa 
whom she had once looked upon as her own, and 
suffered for having so looked upon him, appro- 
priated exclusively by another. On the whole, 
a knowledge of his presence near her in 
Queensland did not conduce to her happiness ; 
even her cousin's selfish good-nature could not 
prevent Clara from feeling something very 
nearly approaching to aversion for the hair- 
brained girl who both talked and acted in an 
incomprehensibly wild manner, and who assert- 
ed her claim to the handsome Commissioner so 
openly. 
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" She forgets she is married," soliloquised 
Clara, indignantly. " I don't know how people 
stand that kind of thing here, but no one seems 
to mind it. At home it would not be so, I 
know. Perhaps I am censorious," she would 
continue, reproving herself; "the fact of people 
taking it in that way shows that they have a 
good opinion of her, and don't take her wild 
talk literally ; but she wearies me with it." 

Thus thought Clara Singleton, sitting alone 
in her room working, the day but one after she 
had met and been introduced to Mr. GriflSths. 
Even whilst she was thinking, a quick step 
sounded outside her door, which was thrown 
suddenly open, and Mrs. Hamilton came in. 

" I say, isn't it too bad ?" she cried. " He's 
gone, and we've hardly seen him. It was you 
frightened him off, Clara." 

" Who do you mean ?" asked Clara, looking 
up placidly. She was getting accustomed to 
the Hamilton incursions into her room at all 
possible hours of the day and night, and some- 
times found them amusing, if she happened to 
be in want of anyone to talk to, or if the in- 
truder was in an entertaining vein. 

"My Commissioner, of course. Who else 
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should I meant It's really too bad, as Hamil- 
ton will be back in a day or two, and then I 
shall have to be on my good behaviour, as he is 
sometimes jealous when I indulge in hero-wor- 
ship. So absurd 1 As if it could have anything 
to do with him. I tell him he's not a hero ; 
but he doesn't seem to believe it, and thinks I 
ought to make as much fuss about him as I do 
about that darling Mr. GriflSths." 

"Very right of him too," answered Clara. 
" You really talk a great deal of nonsense 
about that man, and he's not worth it. "What 
would you do if you found him not as good as 
you suppose ? — not worth your hero-worship, in 
fact." 

"Ah I that's it, you see. You don't under- 
stand my feeling with regard to him. I don't 
believe him to be good at all — I think him 
wicked enough for anything, and clever enough 
to keep out of mischief, in spite of his wicked- 
nesses. I don't know that I like good people — 
they're hard and cold — you're one of them, 
Clara; and you're just like them, you can't 
sympathise with the little sins that are the 
result of a weak nature, or the natural product 
of a strong one, that has bad qualites as fully 
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developed as good ones. I shouldn't care for 
him one bit if I thought him good, steadfast, 
and unapproachable. It is just because I believe 
him to be a creature like myself, only with 
faults arid failings much stronger and more in- 
tense than my own, that I admire him so much. 
If he is moved to do good, he will do it better 
than I could ; if he does evil, he will transcend 
anything I could effect in that line. To be 
short, it is the power of his nature I worship, 
not the perfection ; and I fancy there are many 
women of my mind.'' 

Clara sighed a little, but so slightly that 
Sophy did not perceive it. There was truth in 
her cousin's observations, and she remembered 
when she had felt something very similar, only, 
to do her justice, the evil principle, however 
powerful, would, had she recognised it, never 
have had attractions for her. It was because 
she believed him worthy of love and honour 
that she had made her hero of him, and now, 
when she knew him, and saw what an image of 
clay her idol had been, it was cast down from 
its pedestal in her heart, and, shattered by the 
fall, could never be restored or replaced. 

" You may be right in what you say," Clara 
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replied presently. " I don't profess to be skilled 
in knowledge of the heart, but I thought respect 
was necessary to love, and how can you respect 
if you believe a man capable of evil-doing ?" 

Sophy Hamilton laughed. 

" What a queer girl you are 1 " she said. " I 
don't think respect has anything to do in any of 
the numerous love-matches with which I am 
acquainted; and as to believing a man capable of 
evil-doing, I should like to see the man that 
wasn't. After all, we're all alike — ^human 
nature's the same in men and women. Given 
the temptation equally strong, and suited to 
every diflferent nature, and how many are there, 
do you think, who would resist itt Of course 
no two people, perhaps, will feel the same 
temptation equally ;* but everyone has his or her 
price ; and it is great virtue indeed that is not 
to be bought over in any way. As I said 
before, if such a being could be found, he*d 
have no sympathy with us erring mortals, and 
would certainly be cold and forbidding." 

" There's a great deal in what you say about 
temptation," answered Clara. " Undoubtedly it 
is the key-note to character, and few withstand 
it successfully. It doesn't make it less one's 
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duty, however, to try to overcome it ; I must 
maintain that the person who does so try is 
more worthy of praise and esteem than the 
one who makes his passions his excuse, and 
succumbs without a struggle," 

"Very well,'' replied Mrs. Hamilton. "Of 
course you're right — ^you always are; and I 
know you're good enough for anything ; but the 
fact of the matter is, I didn't come in here to 
have a metaphysical discussion, or whatever 
you may call this argument we've been having 
— ^I came to tell you that I'm going to ride 
home to-day, stop the night, and come back 
next day. I want you to come with me — I 
should be so fearfully dull by myself; and, 
moreover, you'll be a cAoperon." 

Clara hesitated — she was comfortable — she 
had letters to write to her uncle and to 
Slingsby, of whose death she was still in ig- 
norance, and she felt in no mood for a gallop 
with her harum-scarum cousin. A thought 
decided her. She knew that although Sophy 
had escaped very well hitherto, still people 
talked of her penchant for the Commissioner; 
and if she was to go off to the country the very 
day he left B , and return the day he came 
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back, it might cause remarks, there being al- 
ways plenty of ill-natured people everywhere 
to comment on a coincidence like that. So she 
put up her work and got ready, wondering at 
her cousin's sudden move, which was presently 
explained by her saying, 

"I think my Commissioner will be on his 
road home late to-morrow evening; it would 
be great fun if we could manage to hit off the 
exact time, and come home together." 

That explained the mystery, and Olara laugh- 
ed, as she hurried on her habit, to think how 
completely her shpwd cousin had betrayed her- 
self and she wondered whether Griffiths would 
feel pleased if he knew how entirely he occupied 
Mrs. Hamilton's thoughts. Of course he liked 
her, she told herself. Ethel Courtenay had 
been a woman very much in that style, and he 
had loved her ; what more natural than that he 
should care for this pretty creature, to whom he 
had once been engaged, and who had plenty of 
cleverness and worldly wisdom to recommend 
her ? And then she could have shaken herself 
had such a thing been possible, for asking her- 
self whom he was likely to care for. What was 
it to her ? She had no interest in the matter 
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beyond what she might legitimately feel in her 
cousin, and that had nothing do with him. 

If she had known how completely she had 
taken her old place, and more than her old 
place, in his regard, was it possible she should 
ever have come to feel for him again as she had 
once felt ? We are told that the flame of a dead 
love cannot be re-kindled, and she was inclined 
to think so herself, but she was in a dangerous 
position, and a dangerous frame of mind, to 
renew the old intimacy with safety. Fortu- 
nately for her it was not destined that she 
should do so ; their journey was not attended 
with the wished-for result, the ride home next 
day being unenlivened by the welcome ap- 
pearance of the returning Commissioner. To 
Clara's great surprise, she perceived that not 
only did Sophy not seem put out by missing 
the companion she had sought, but that she 
consoled herself very thoroughly with the 
society of Mr. Fane, the police-officer, who over- 
took them soon after they set out, and rode 
with them the whole way home. It was very 
plain Sophy Hamilton would not break her 
heart, whatever happened, and that, in spite of 
her hero-worship, her husband had little cause 
for jealousy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE morning was tolerably far advanced be- 
fore GriflSthe awoke from the heavy sleep 
into which he had finally fallen, because Mr, 
Moore, mindful of his guest's parting words, had 
deferred his start till a later hour of the day 
than he would have chosen had he been consult- 
ing his own convenience only. It was already 
six o'clock when Griffiths awoke, and as he had 
expected to be aroused by five at the latest, he 
jumped out of bed in a great hurry, with a kind 
of vague feeling on his mind that something un- 
pleasant had happened, with which he was in 
some way connected, though he could not 
exactly remember what it was. By degrees, 
however, as he hurried through his dressing, a 
remembrance of the whole dreadful deed return- 
ed to him ; he recollected every little incident, 
even to the click of the trigger when he fired 
his revolver, and to his smashing the lock of the 
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chest with a stone, to lead to the idea that it 
had been broken into; everything came back 
upon his mind, but now, in the broad daylight, 
and refreshed by a good night's rest, he felt none 
of the sentimental horrors that had tormented 
him the night before — no useless remorse for 
having slain two men as it were in their sleep ; 
the diflference that he had seen last night between 
them and bushrangers, or black fellows, vanished 
in the clear light of day, and he was once more 
the calm, cool, relentless man that he generally 
was in his dealings with the world around him. 

He was released now from all debts and 
difficulties; he had even money in his possession, 
but that was useless, and must be made away 
with as soon as possible. As he remembered 
this, he went over to see if it was safe in his 
valise. Yes, there it was, with the seals still 
untouched; and realizing how utterly useless it 
was to him, he did not care to open it, but re- 
stored it to its place, thinking that he must 
manage to secrete it in the bush on his way 

back to B . He could fall behind Moore on 

some pretext or Other, and stow it away in one 
of the innumerable hiding-places the bush affords. 
He felt quite light-hearted as he reflected how 
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little chance there was now of any of his mis- 
deeds being discovered. It is true he could not 
help remembering the old proverb, " murder 
will out," but in this case there was really no 
apprehension of such a result. The deed had 
been done in a lonely, desolate spot, at dead of 
night, with no eye near to see, nor tongue to 
tell ; and when the bodies should be found, as 
found they must be sooner or later, there would 
be ^no clue as to who had done the deed. 
Thinking thus, he dressed himself quickly, and 
going into the dining-room, found the master of 
the house just going to wake him. 

" You must have slept well," he said, on see- 
ing his guest, ^^ and have had pleasant dreams, 
too, you seem so bright and lively this morning." 

Griffiths laughed with a horrible conscious- 
ness of the change it would make in his friend's 
manner were he aware of what had passed that 
night; but his laugh, though forced, passed 
with his unobservant host for the real expres- 
sion of careless light-heartedness, and he busied 
himself making his guest comfortable, and 
pressing him to eat in preparation for the long 
ride before them. 

"We will do ^he longest half to-day," he 
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said. "I can-t bear getting into B late, 

which would be the case if we only did the 
regular stage to-day. We're starting late now, 
so we shall have to press on, to reach our 
camping-ground before it gets dark. I've 
ordered the horses, and we'll go as soon as 
you're ready." 

Thus urged, Griffiths swallowed his tea 
hurriedly, and himself carrying out his valise, 
strapped it behind him on his horscj declaring 
that servants never settled it to his liking, and 
that it was one of his hobbies to do that always 
for himself. 

Settled it was at last, and they rode off nod- 
ding and smiling to the ladies, who had just 
made their appearance, and some of whom felt 
rather aggrieved that the master of the house 
should go to town and leave them at home. 
He was sure to bring them back something nice 
as a remembrance of his expedition ; but that 
did not at all console those who wished to see 
the latest fashions, and to observe whether hair 
was dressed high or low, how many flounces 
were admissible in morning-dress, and whether 
crinolines were as large as ever. They had to 
content themselves, however, with what they 
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had learnt from GriflSths, and with giving Mr. 
Moore strict injunctions to pay special attention 
to the way the ladies dressed, and the things 

he saw in the shops in B . . Poor Mr. 

Moore felt quite bewildered with all the orders 
he had received, and was only consoled by 
thinking that perhaps Griffiths would be good- 
natured enough to help him out of his difficul- 
ties, and assist him in choosing what he wanted 
for those left at home. 

So they rode away in the golden morning 
light, their horses fresh and full of spirits, and 
they themselves so light-hearted, from very 
opposite causes, that when an old kangaroo 
darted out of t^e bush in front of them, and 
bounded away with his strange, swift gait, they 
could hardly restrain themselves from pursuing 
him, though they were minus dogs or any 
weapons that would have been available until 
they came to close quarters. 

"After all, we couldn't have carried the 
venison with us," said Moore, with a slight sigh 
of regret, as he turned his horse again in the 
right direction, after gazing for a minute at the 
flying animal's lessening form, "so perhaps it's 
as well we couldn't kill it. I feel as I used to 
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feel when going on a spree as a young man ; I 
suppose because I have been tied down at home 
so long. It seems as if I shall take to larking 

about B , as wild as the youngest madcap 

there.'' 

" And so you shall," answered Griffiths ; " I'll 
take you about and show you all the sights of 
the place, and we'll have no end of fun." 

He was quite as gay as his friend, and looked 
forward to amusing himself royally, now the 
incubus of those confounded money embarrass- 
ments was off his mind, and so they chatted and 
laughed, and Griffiths even sang, which he 
didn't do at all badly, as they went rapidly for- 
ward. They pressed their horses a good deal 
that day, yet it was just getting dark when 
they arrived at the place where they were to 
pass the night. It was a water-hole, with a few 
trees around it, in an open park-like country, and 
Griffiths, who had all day been seeking some 
opportunity to get rid of the notes in his valise, 
saw at once he should not be able to manage it 
here. The trees were so open, and the brush- 
wood so scanty, that, even if he managed to 
stray away from his companion, his form would 
not be hidden, and besides it would be difficult 
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to get the notes out of the valise without 
attracting attention while his fidend was by. 
He must endeavour next day to send Moore on 
in front, while he liugered behind and accom- 
plished his object. They had a merry camp- 
fire that night, though there were only the two 
of them there. In after-days Moore often 
thought of it, and regretted plaintively that so 
excellent a companion should be so unmitigated 
a villain ; and then he would sigh and relate 
some of the excellent things said that night 
by a man from whom, had he then known his 
character, he would, have shrunk with horror. 

They both felt like schoolboys escaped from 
school : for Moore, fond as he was of his wife, 
and truly as he esteemed her, found that their 
two minds were liable to rust when unsharpen- 
ed by occasional contact with any brighter 
intellect, and the rust had grown very thick 
and rough over his spirit since he had last 
mixed with the gay people of B . 

Next morning they were up betimes, being an- 
xious to reach town as early as possible in the 
day. The squatter, in order that he might the 
sooner begin to enjoy himself, th© Commissioner 
for a far different reason. He was anxious to 
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find out whether any news of his crime had yet 
arrived^ and if not, he wished to be on the spot 
when it did come, and arrange his measures ac- 
cordingly ; not that it was possible he could be 
suspected, all such fear was far from him ; he had 
told himself detection was impossible until he be- 
lieved it ; but he could not help an eager expec- 
tant feeling until the whole thing had been dis- 
covered, examined into, and blown over. They 
had not long set out when Griffiths complained 
that his valise was loose, and desired Moore to 
ride on while he settled it. 

" No," Moore answered, " a few minutes more 
or less won't make much diflference, and I'll keep 
with you. I'd like to come in to town with some 
one, and not alone." 

Thus foiled, Griffiths fumbled a few minutes 
with the straps of his valise, then declared he 
had settled it, and they rode on again for half 
an hour ; at the end of which time the Commis- 
sioner declared the valise was loose again, and 
entreated his friend once more to ride on, and 
he would follow and overtake him. Again Moore 
refused to do so. They continued their way, but 

when they were nearing B , Griffiths knew 

that with every step they took the likelihood of 

VOL. ra. T 
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meeting some one on the road increafled, and it 
was imperative he should get rid of his danger- 
ous burden before they reached the city. With 
a little manoeuvring he managed to undo the 
straps of his valise, and let it fall clattering 
to the earth ; then, pulling up, he exclaimed 
loudly about the nuisance it had been to him the 
whole way along, and said he must remain 
there and settle it firmly ; but he insisted on 
Moore's not standing waiting for him in the sun. 
** Ride on quietly," he added, " and I will be after 
you in a few minutes." 

Seeing that the job appeared likely to occupy 
a little time, the squatter took his friend's advice. 
No sooner was he out of sight than Griffiths 
took the dangerous parcel, and hid it in a 
hollow tree that after a little search he found 
standing some way back from the road, and in 
a thick, tangled scrub. Then re-strapping his 
luggage, he galloped after Moore, and overtook 
him not far from B . Presently they enter- 
ed the city. Their road led past the windows of 
the hotel in which Griffiths lodged, but as he 
intended to accompany Moore as far as the 
house to which he was going, he unfastened his 
valise, and as they passed a window of the hotel 
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that opened into the street, and in which seve-. 
ral gentlemen were standing, he threw it in to 
them, asking Fane, who was one of them, to 
have it sent up to his room. The portmanteau 
opened asitfell — as indeed Griffiths had intended 
it should — and revealed his combs, brushes, and 
other toilet articles. The gentlemen laughed 
as they told a waiter to take it to his room, and 
Fane remarked — 

" One must at least allow that he travels in 
light marching order ; there is not an unneces- 
sary thing there." 

Having managed matters thus far so success- 
fully, Griffiths rode on with Moore to the friend's 
house where the squatter intended to stay 

during his sojom*n in B . On his way back 

the Commissioner had the pleasure of meeting 
Mrs. Hamilton and Miss Singleton, driving in 
Mrs. Hamilton's buggy. They had been so un- 
fortunate as not to see him whilst riding the day 
before, but they had better luck on this occasion, 
for he stopped to speak to them, and Mrs. 
Hamilton immediately informed him of all the 
plans she had laid to meet him, and of their fail- 
ure. He listened smilingly, but his private opin- 
ion was that he had had a narrow escape ; for if 
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they bad tamed up that day at the same place 
and time as they had done the day before, he 
would have been unable to get rid of the notes, 
and those terrible proofs of guilt would have 
been with him when he arrived in town. 

It was very evident nothing had as yet been 
heard of the missing waggon and escort, and 
after leaving the ladies and putting up his 
horse, Griffiths strolled round the town with 
Fane, telling him how he had arrived at his 
friend's house, the second evening after leaving 
B , and how he had prevailed on the squat- 
ter to accompany him back to town on a spree 1 

** We must show him some fun now he is 
here," he continued ; " he's a good-natured 
fellow, and expects to enjoy himself immensely, 
so I must try to get up something for him." 

Then they devised schemes for amusing the 
new-comer, and lamented that they could not 
take him down to Sydney, that Paradise of 
Queensland squatters, to show him life there. 
There was certainly a good deal that would be 
amusing to a quiet man, who rarely left home 

even in B , but they had done everything 

so often that it all seemed tame and insipid to 
them. They got up some plans for amuse- 
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ment, however, and the time passed quickly 
enough to everyone except Griffiths, who was 
watching, expecting every hour, every minute 
of the day, that the news of the dreadful crime 
that had been perpetrated would reach the 
town. 

On the third day after his return, on coming 
into the hotel, after having been up to pay a 
visit at Prospect, he observed signs of unusual 
excitement among the gentlemen assembled in 
the coffee-room. They were all talking fast and 
earnestly, and the minute they perceived Grif- 
fiths he was called over, and before he had 
time to collect his thoughts, the whole tale of 
the murder, as far as it was known, was poured 
into his ear. It seemed that two black women 
— tame blacks attached to Mr. Moore's planta- 
tion — ^liad been out looking for fowl that had 
strayed, accompanied by a dog; that after a 
time the animal manifested symptoms of un- 
easiness, ran off, and presently tried to attract 
their attention by howling and whining mourn- 
fully. The sounds were not far away, and 
thinking the dog had got into trouble, they 
proceeded in the direction in which the animal 
was, guided by his cries, which still continued. 
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As they got near, he ran to meet them, and 
then turning, led them on till they came to a 
place where they found the remains of a camp- 
fire, near which were lying two dead bodies, 
rolled in their blankets, and swelled to such a 
size as to be unrecognizable, and to suggest to 
those who were called to the spot by the womeu 
the idea of their having been killed by poison. 
The Government waggon that used to cany the 
gold to and from Green Creek stood near, but 
the gold-chest was broken open and empty, 
and the horses belonging to it were wandering 
ia the Bush near by. The news had only just 
come in ; everyone was in a tremendous state 
of excitement, and none more so than the Com- 
missioner when he heard what had happened. 
He swore the murderer should be brought to 
justice and hanged for it, if he had to execute 
him with his own hands ; he lamented over his 
two poor men, whom he had known so long, 
and who were always civil and good company 
in the long Bush journeys they had had to- 
gether ; and more than all he blamed himself 
for having left the men that night, and gone 
up to his friend, when his duty was to have 
remained with them, though, as he added 
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afterwards, "I don't know that would have 
made the matter any better, as, if they were 
poisoned, I should probably have shared their 
fate, and be rotting there now, instead of 
standing here well and strong among my 
friends." 

" We're off," remarked Fane — "jiist got onr 
orders to go up to the spot, and see what we 
can make of it. The bodies are not to be 
touched till we arrive." 

"I'll go with you," volunteered Griffiths. 
" I must look into the matter, as it concerns 
me ; besides, I should like to see that ray poor 
fellows are properly interred after the examina- 
tion. We must see what we can do to trace 
the money also. When do you start 1" 

" In half an hour," answered Fane, " and it 
will be hard riding ; we shall only stop for a 
few hours on the way to bait the horses. We 
shall probably find the police from Green Creek 
on the ground before us, and then we shall 
know if they have discovered any traces of 
how it happened. We don't yet know whether 
they were killed by poison, or in some other 
way. The people who have seen the bodies 
think poison was the cause of death, but we are 
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taking Dr. Merriok with us, and he'll settle that 
question. You must get ready at onoe, if 
you're coming." 

"Of course Tm coming," replied Griffithfl. 
** rU be with you immediately," and he hurried 
away to prepare, Fane looking after him, and 
thinking, 

" Things look fishy for him, but he takes it 
wonderfully coolly. Before he came in, I 
shouldn't have minded betting he had some 
hand in the matter, from all I have seen of him 
before, and from the stories I hear about him, 
though how he could be such a fool as to steal 
notes would be a puzzler. Now 1 don't know 
• what to think ; if it's acting, it's uncommonly- 
good acting — no strain of exaggeration about 
it — and his offering to come to the place stag- 
gers one rather; he'd not have courage for 
that, if he was guilty." 

Notwithstanding which decision, Fane was 
not very cordial in his manner to Griffiths 
when that gentleman re-appeared prepared for 
the road ; and as they rode along, he refrained 
from talking to him, or giving him his opinion 
on the case, as he would have done had his 
mind not been troubled by doubts. 
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Evening was closing in when they left 

B , and rode swiftly forward to the scene of 

the murder. Griffiths, Dr. Merrick, and Fane 
rode in front together, but little conversation 
passed between them. Griffiths, with the sen- 
sitiveness of guilt, felt that his companions 
mistrusted him, and could not bring himself to 
talk on those trivial subjects about which alone, 
under the circumstances, they could have con- 
versed freely. The men, riding two and two 
behind them, were busy discussing the case, 
and one and all looked darkly at the Commis- 
sioner in front, commenting on the obvious 
change in Fane's manner, and inferring from it 
that he too had his suspicions. 

It was so strange, the persistent manner in 
which he had insisted on accompanying those 
men on the return journey, contrary to his usual 
habit, and at a time when the state of the 
country, as known to everybody, warranted no 
anxiety such as he had expressed. Then, again, 
accordLg to his own account, he had remained 
with them to the close of that day, and had 
slept at a house not far removed from the spot 
where the bodies were found. The opinion of 
the police, as they expressed it to each other 
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damg that dark and lapid ride, waa that tiia 
men had encamped eailj, and that, wlnlai tliej^ 
were cooking their food, the ConmuBaioner had 
oontrired to pot poison into it ; that he had 
then left, and waited abont in the bosh ontilthe 
work was done, when he re-appeared, secored 
or periiaps hid the notes on the spot, and then, 
made his wav to ilr. Moore*s station. TfaoB 
was to them the onlj probable sohition of the 
story. Following behind the man whom tiiey 
had pre-jndged and found goiltj, they kept 
their eyes fixed on him, ready to intercept 
and snrroond him, shoold he show the smallest 
sign of an intention to escape. But he, qoite 
igDorant of what was passing in the minds of 
men who, in a certain way, were still his subor- 
dinates, rode on confidently, assuring himself 
that Fane, who now suspected him, would, at 
the close of the investigation, acquit him of 
having had any knowledge of the affair, pre- 
vious to the news coming down to B . 

Swiftly they pushed onwards over the rough 
road he had followed on his return journey so 
short awhile before ; in the dim twilight, fistst 
closing into the starlit darkness of a night in 
the Australian bush, he could distinguish the 
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place where he had stopped to hide the notes, 
atid he almost fancied that a little way back from 
the road he could discover in the uncertaii^ light 
the tree in which they lay hidden. It was but 
fancy, and yet he was afraid to turn his eyes 
in that direction, for fear his companions, inter- 
cepting his looks, might comprehend that the 
key to the mysterious business on which they 
were riding so fast and far, was concealed 
there, and that, searching, they might chance to 
light on the hiding-place. As they were fairly 
past he breathed more freely, when suddenly 
an exclamation from one of the men behind 
startled him, and made his heart beat and his 
head throb as they halted to demand the reason 
of the outciy. It was only caused by the man's 
horse having stumbled over some uneven 
ground, invisible by the faint light; and the 
man riding carelessly, absorbed in conversa- 
tion, the animal fell, horse and rider rolling on 
the ground together. The tumble had taken 
place close to the spot where GriflSths had 
hidden the money, therefore it was not strange 
that, hearing the noise, and seeing some of the 
police dismounting from their horses, he should 
have taken it into his head they had obtained 
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gome cine to what he imagined known only to 
himsel£ The man rose, very mndi shaken, for 
they had been riding &st, and the £sdl was a 
severe one. His horse seemed the worse for 
the adventure also, and after examining them. 
Fane told him he might retnm — they had 
enough men without him, and doubtless would 
find a body of police firoin Green Creek on the 
spot before them. That being settled, they 
pursued their way, startling many a shepherd 
in his lonely roadside hut from his sleep, and 
awaking the denizens of the paddocks, who 
bleated loudly and plaintively as they dashed 
past. 

At daybreak they stopped for an hour to 
bait their horses, and get their own break- 
fest. When that was over, they set off again at 
a slower pace, for horseflesh will tire as well 
as human beings, and a tired rider makes a 
tired beast very often in a journey like this. 
Towards noon they halted again, having done 
three-fourths of the way, and having so com- 
pletely jaded their animals that it would be 
impossible to go on again until the sun got 
lower, and the air cooler. 

They cooked and ate their dinner whilst wait- 
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ing, and Griffiths noticed and remembered that 
Fane would not allow him near the place where 
the tea was in process of preparation. He 
laughed to himself at this precaution, which 
arose from the prevalent belief that the two 
men who had been murdered had been poisoned. 
" I wonder will Dr. Merrick find out the real 
state of the case," he. mused, " or are the bodies 
too far decomposed for that." He fancied him- 
self so safe from detection that he was inclined 
to be defiant to Fane, and was only restrained 
by the presence of the doctor, a grave gentle- 
manly man, before whom Griffiths felt rather 
ashamed of yielding to his evil inclinations. 
Towards four o'clock the horses were caught, 
and they again proceeded on their way ; slowly 
at first, as the heat continued great, but after 
sunset they moved on &ster, and towards mid- 
night arrived near the spot where the fearful 
tragedy had been enacted. A patrol of police 
met them just as they were approaching a camp 
that had been formed near, and thither they 
were conducted, their arrival having been ex- 
pected that evening. Sawyer the officer from 
Green Creek was there, as Fane had expected, 
and it was decided that it would be expedient 
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the examination of the bodies should take place 
the first thing next moi-ning, as every honr of 
delay made the task more difiicult. There were 
many speculations indulged in round the camp)- 
fire, as to who had been the perpetrator of the 
deed, and what the object could have been. 
None discussed the subject more freely, or in- 
quired into it more fully, than the Green Creek 
Commissioner, who said loudly again and again 
he should never be satisfied until he had brought 
the miscreants to justice ; expressing his belief 
that there had certainly been two, if not more, 
concerned in the matter. It was not at all likely, 
even had it been possible, that one man would 
have set about such an undertakiug by himself ; 
he would require a partner to draw the two men 
into conversation, and attract their attention 
while he doctored the tea, if indeed the deaths 
had been caused by poison ; and if the end had 
been compassed by any other means, it would 
have been even more necessary that the murderer 
should have an accomplice. 

When at last they had finished their supper, 
and even the dreadful and absorbing topic had 
been talked threadbare, they retired to the beds 
allotted to them in different tents, and the two 
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police-oflGlcere, Fane and Sawyer, took a stroll 
round to the points where they had placed pa- 
trols. Sawyer said they had formed screens or 
sheds to keep the sun off the bodies, it hav- 
ing been thought unadvisable that they should 
be moved, the action of the sun having al- 
ready reduced them to a dreadful state of 
decay. 

" Did you hear the Commissioner talking 
about this affair just now over the fire ? What 
do you think of it ?" asked Fane of his com- 
rade. 

The man he spoke to turned and looked him 
full in the face in the starlight ; he answered not 
a word, speech on such a subject, and about 
such a man, might not be safe for young fellows 
not very well established in their calling ; but 
the look had a meaning as clear as any words, 
and each felt that the other understood and 
agreed with him. 

" It is a strange business," said Sawyer after 
a pause, " and one the end of which it is impos- 
sible to guess. Something may turn up that 
may throw a light on the affair at the examin- 
ation to-morrow, but I am afraid the murderer 
of those two men will go unpunished to his 
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dying day. We suspect, and have reason for 
doing SO9 but suspicion is not proof, and without 
that there can be no conviction, even if there is 
a trial." 

They said no more then, but turned in ; not 
for many hours, however, as it was late when 
they made their rounds, and had that con- 
versation ; the post-mortem examination was 
to take place very early next morning — as soon, 
in fact, as there was light, and before the sun 
got power. Just at sunrise next day they were 
all up, and ready for the dreadful duty that had 
to be performed. Griffiths accompanied the 
doctor and the two officers ; he did not spare 
himself any of the details that might have been 
supposed to be both dangerous and trying to a 
man concerned a,s he was in the matter. He 
had made up his mind to do the deed, to save 
his name and honour from the stigma of theft ; 
he had determined to carry through the inves- 
tigation, so that he should come out, even in 
spite of the suspicion that had arisen against 
him, with his character cleared and untarnished, 
and therefore he bore up through all this, with 
a bold calm brow, just a shade defiant towards 
those who had dared to suspect him. He cer- 
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tainly possessed wonderful coutage, of a peculiar 
kind, to hold up in such a situation ; whatever 
it may have cost him to maintain this firm de- 
meanour, he never failed or broke down for a 
minute. 

A short examination suflSced to convince the 
doctor they had been shot, and not poisoned, 
as was originally supposed — shot both of them 
through the heart, and from a short distance. 
In one case the ball had passed out on the 
other side, going clean through the unfortunate 
man's body ; in the other it had very nearly 
penetrated to the further side from which it had 
entered. This ball was extracted, and a trial 
was made to see if it would fit either of the two 
revolvers found on the men, but it did not. It 
was then handed over by the doctor to Fane for 
safe keeping, in case its evidence might be wanted 
again. The bodies were interred, and an inspec- 
tion was made, for perhaps the fiftieth time, of 
the ground around the camp. Nothing further 
was discovered, and as they returned to camp 
a consultation on the way was held between 
Fane and Sawyer, whilst Dr. Merrick and Grif- 
fiths walked on in front. 

" He's the man," said Fane. " What do you 
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think we ought to do ? I have no doubt in the 
world of his having committed the deed, but we 
have only circumstantial evidence, and that of 
the very slightest kind at present." 

" I'd arrest him on suspicion," said Sawyer. 
" The minute we heard of it, not only I, but^ all 
my men, fixed upon him as the murderer, and I 
have no doubt there are plenty of others who 
are of my opinion." 

" It's no good oin: doing it until we get back 
to the camp, and then we can tell him quietly ; 
he might break from us here, and it wouldn't 
do to lose him.'* 

Just as they had settled this, and as they 
were approaching the tents, a serjeant of police 
stepped up to them. 

" They're saying up there," he said, " that 
the men were shot — is that true ?" 

"Yes, Baines, it's quite true," answered Fane; 
" but we haven't discovered yet who shot them." 

" Everyone here thinks it^s that long, black- 
faced Commissioner. He's been leading a fine 
life up at Green Creek these months past, and 
how he got the money that went through his 
hands puzzled everybody. They say he was 
in difficulties, and robbed the waggon to get 
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him out of them ; the men caught him at it, 
and he shot them — that's it. You'll find the 
men up there, sir, mad to take him ; they say 
he's so strongly suspected that they have the 
right to an'est him." 

'* I think so too, " answered Sawyer ; '* we 
had just decided to do so. As soon as we get 
into camp we will do it ; then let us get some- 
thing to eat, and be off as fast as we can ; I 
can't bear the place after what we've seen to- 
day." 

A few minutes after, as GriflSths was walking 
towards the tent where he had passed the 
night. Fane came up, and touching him on the 
arm to attract his attention, said, 

'* I am sorry to tell you, Mr. Griffiths, that it 
is my duty to arrest yon, on suspicion of having 
been concerned in the murder of those two men. 
Of course you can have no objection to coming 
with us quietly, and it would be no earthly 
good your resisting," he continued, as he saw a 
threatening expression pass over the Commis- 
sioner's face. " You can ride between the doctor 

and me, and once you arrive in B , your 

friends will doubtless take all proper measures 
for your defence^" 
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Griffiths smiled calmly. No change in his 
countenance betrayed him, and the police officer 
drew back a little, half inclined to think his 
suspicions unjust ; but when the man he ac- 
cused answered him, he felt once more he had 
not judged him wrongly. 

" I might have expected this treatment from 
an upstart Uke you," replied Griffiths, with a 
savage sneer ; " but when I am acquitted — for 
I beg you to remark it will be impossible to 
prove your charge — I shall then take legal pro- 
ceedings against you for bringing forward such 
an accusation, one solely and entirely of your 
own fabrication, and which no one else would 
have dreamt of, unsupported as it is by a scrap 
of evidence, had not you originated it." 

The expression of his face, and the malicious 
smile with which he said it would be impossible 
to prove his guilt, convinced the listener that 
his suspicions were correct, more than all the 
circumstances that had first influenced him in 
the matter. He beckoned Dr. Merrick over, and 
asked him to send up Sawyer, who was talking 
with some Green Creek men at a little distance; 
and, on Sawyer's approach, he begged him 
to keep near himself and the prisoner, until 
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they resigned their charge of him in B- 



An hour after they were on their way thither, 
Griffiths still bearing up, and maintaining his 
usual cheerful good-humour, in a way that as- 
tonished his captors. They could not under- 
stand guilt presenting so much the appearance 
of innocence, though it is to be questioned 
whether the innocent taken by surprise, when 
such a charge is brought against them, ever 
present so cool and collected a bearing as the 
guilty, who should be shame-stricken and terri- 
fied at finding themselves discovered. Notwith- 
standing his outward calmness, many a time it 
entered'into his mind to turn his horse's head 
to the bush, and flee for his life ; and he most 
certainly would have done so, but that he 
thought many of those present were better 
mounted than himself, and that while he should 
fail of escaping, he should at once stamp himself 
as guilty by the attempt. 

All that day they travelled, a dull, uncon- 
genial party, for though, to all except Fane, Grif- 
fiths kept up the semblance of friendliness, yet it 
was evident all avoided and mistrusted him as 
much as did the police-officer ; and they could 
not even converse freely amongst themselves 
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whilst he was listening, because, as may be 
supposed, the subject that most occupied their 
thoughts and minds was the great event in 
which they were concerned, and the chief actor 
in which, as they supposed, was apaong them. 

Arrived in B , he was at once sent to the 

police-station, though several of his friends tried 
to obtain bail for him. The police were of 
opinion it was a case in which bail could not be 
taken, and until it had been heard before a 
magistrate, they would not grant it. 

"Leave them alone," said GriflSths to his 
friends. " I intend to make them pay for it as 
soon as I get out ; it won't do me any harm stay- 
ing here for a night or so." 

" The inquiry will be held to-morrow, so you 
needn't be afraid of remaining here much 
longer," answered his friend Mr. Joyce, who 
was one of the first to come stnd see him, and 
who had offered bail for a large amount. When 
he went home to his family, Mr. Joyce told 
them what had happened, and how cheerfiil 
Griffiths was, quite confident that all would 
come right. "It is a shame those rascally 
police having the power to take a man like that 
on suspicion ; and though they talk of having a 
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strong case against him, I can't think what it 
can be, unless they know more than they choose 
to tell." 

" Of course he didn't do it — he couldn't have 
done it," said Mrs. Hamilton, looking up quietly 
from some embroidery. "I always knew he 
was a bad lot, and I think him so still, but he is 
a gentleman, and that was quite too ungentle- 
manly a thing to do. No, I am sure the Com- 
missioner is innocent ; but I won't call him my 
Commissioner any more till it is set straight. If 
he is remanded for trial to-morrow, when will 
it come off?" 

"Sophy, you really are too heartless," said 
her father. " This is a man you profess to like, 
and you talk as quietly about his being tried for 
murder as if you were asking when he was 
going to have his dinner. I hope the matter 
will never go as far as that, and that he'll be let 
out to-morrow. Your cousin Clara, who hardly 
knows the man, has far more heart than you, 
and is really sorry for him." 

Mrs. Hamilton glanced at her cousin, and saw, 
to her surprise, that she was indeed very pale, 
and her large sad eyes looked sadder than usual 
as she glanced up at her uncle. 
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*^It is dreadful," she said; and was again 
silent, thinking that she feared — oh ! so greatly, 
there might be some grain of truth in this 
report, that might suflSce to bring danger and 
difficulty on the accused. It was possible he 
might in some remote way have been conirected 
with it, for it seemed to her now that she knew 
him as he was, being unblinded by the glamour 
of love, that there was something daring, 
desperate, even fiendish in his nature, that would 
not prevent his shrinking from any crime, how- 
ever dreadful it might be. But she did not real- 
ly suspect him of having been an actor in the 
tragedy — that was too terrible to think of. In 
some other, and more round-about way, she 
could believe him guilty, could believe that he 
had perhaps discovered the deed, before the* 
perpetrators had escaped, and had shared the 
spoils. Of the more terrible and devilish part, 
real action in the matter, she could not think 
him capable. If it should turn out that he 
should be committed for trial, she would go 
and see him in prison, even if she should have 
to tell her uncle that she had known him in 
former days. She would do this ; and having 
determined on doing so, she knew that no one 
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could dissuade her, or prevent her from cany- 
mg out her project. 

Next day the Court-house, where the in- 
quiry was to be held, was crowded. Every- 
body in B who could spare time was 

there; and when the proceedings began, the 
silence was intense. Griffiths, who did not 
seem in the least disturbed or put out, scowled 
on Fane when he made his charges, and 
then nodded with a good-humoured, cheerful 
smile to those friends whom he recognised in 
the crowd. 

The circumstances which had induced the 
police to arrest him were briefly these : — He 
had for a long time been suspected by them of 
appropriating Crown moneys to his own use. 
Their reasons for thinking so were, that it was 
well known Jie lived far beyond his means, and 
yet had no debts ; added to which his losses at 
gaming-tables were, by all accounts, enormous ; 
and many witnesses could be brought forward 
to prove this. When he lost, he generally paid 
in raw gold — a very convenient method, as it 
could be subtracted from the Government coffers 
without being traced! So much for the sus- 
picions about his pecimiary matters — they then 
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passed on to the second class of reasons. He 
had insisted on accompanying this particular 
escort, against their wishes, as they did not see 
any necessity for it, and themselves mistrusted 
him. There were witnesses also to prove this. 
He had alleged that the country was unsettled, 
and that the sum of money returning was 
larger than might safely be entrusted to the 
care of two men ; whereas it was known to 
everyone that the country had never been more 
free of robbers or bushrangers than at the pre- 
sent moment; and it was easy to prove that 
far larger sums had often travelled with as little 
protection in more troublesome times. 

He, however, persisted in his intention of ac- 
companying them, and had stated that he would 
proceed no further with them than to Mr. 
Moore's station, where, according to his own 
account, he had left them before they had 
lighted their camp-fire. It was evident the 
murder could not have taken place until after 
that had been done, for the condition in which 
one of the bodies had been found clearly proved 
that the man, on being shot, had fallen into the 
fire, and had been dragged out afterwards by 
the murderer. The black trackers had found 
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the path Griffiths had pursued to reach Mr. 
Mr. Moore's station, and had not found any 
traces of a horse returning ; but there were some 
tracks discovered near the camp, which they 
asserted had been caused by a person approach- 
ing it slowly and cautiously ; whoever had made 
them, had certainly paused here and there be- 
hind trees for a considerable space of time, and 
these traces were on the side of the camp near- 
est the station. The marks were only to be 
distinguished here and there, for though, as 
soon as ever the discovery was made, the blacks 
had been employed to look for any clue or in- 
dication of the murderer that might be found, 
still two days had elapsed before anything had 
been known about it. 

Mr. Moore, on being examined, could only 
depose that Mr. Griffiths had retired early, and 
begged that no one might disturb him — a fact 
that, in prejudiced minds, heightened the feel- 
ing against him. He appeared to have slept 
late, and was as cheerful and pleasant as usual 
next morning, the only oddity Mr. Moore had 
observed about him being his anxiety about the 
manner in which his valise was strapped on, an 
anxiety afterwards fully justified, as the second 
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day of their journey it proved very troublesome, 

constantly requiring to be settled, and at last 

falling off bodily, when GriflSths got down to 

settle it, and Moore at his request rode on. As 

soon as they arrived at the town, Griffiths had 

thrown his troublesome luggage in at the hotel' 

window, to get rid the more quickly of such an 

unmanageable article. Mr. Moore considered 

that the difficulties about his valise were real, 

not feigned, and he thought his friend injured 

and insulted by the suspicions the police had 

excited against him. 

The bullet that had been extracted from one 

of the dead men was next produced in court, 

and fitted exactly Griffiths's revolver, which had 

also been procured for the occasion. At this 

juncture the prisoner for the first time evinced 

any appearance of feeling, for when he saw 

what was taking place, he drew himself up and 

requested permission to make an observation. 

He was allowed to do so, but warned that any 
< 

admission he might make would be used against 
himself. 

To this he replied that he only objected to 
the fact of the ball fitting his revolver being 
made use of against him, because so many 
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people used the same make of revolver that ia 
all probability there were twenty or thirty 
others in court that it would fit equally well. 

This was a self-evident truth, and his friends- 
thought he had materially strengthened his 
case thereby ; but those who looked on him 
with distrust — and, strange to say, they were 
in the majority — regarded it as a sharp hit that 
proved nothing. 

It was very curious how, on what was only 
very slight circumstantial evidence, such a pre- 
vailing conviction of this man's guilt had sprung 
up. Only among the small circle of his inti- 
mate friends was his innocence believed in ; and 
in that country at that time such a conviction * 
was a much more serious matter than it would 
have been elsewhere. Though Judge Lynch 
did not reign supreme in the colony, as he had 
often done in America, still the suddenness and 
severity of punishment reminded men often of 
the decrees of that stern mob- law-giver. 

Thus GriflSths and his friends were soon 
aware that popular feeling ran so high, and the 
opinion of some of the magistrates conducting 
the inquiry was so strongly against him, that he 
would certainly be committed for trial at the 
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next assizes, which were now fast approaching; 
being once committed, he could only hope to 
get off through very strenuous exertions on the 
part of his friends. 

The way people reasoned was this : the men 
had been shot very shortly after he had left 
them, while he was still in their neighbourhood. 
He had persisted in accompanying them, 
though several people had .tried to dissuade 
him, urging what was manifestly a false excuse 
for this anxiety ; as far as had been discover- 
ed, no bushrangers, or people of any sort, had 
come near the place where the men met their 
death, from the time the murder occurred until 
it was discovered, except one individual, traces 
of whom the blacks asserted they had found, 
and who was declared by popular prejudice to 
be the Commissioner, it being also reported that 
he had good reason for wishing to obtain pos- 
session of the money. 

The numbers of -the notes were published, and 
measures taken for stopping them, wherever 
they might be presented. Griffiths, knowing 
how high the feeling ran against him, smiled 
grimly when he reflected that if any of the 
notes were taken they would be with the China- 
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men ; and he was well aware popular prejudice 
was so strong against that people that not only 
would any accusation of him on their part have 
little weight, but that they would be tried, con- 
demned, and executed almost before they had 
time to make any charge against him. 

The innocent would suffer for the guilty, 
no doubt ; after all, what were a few China- 
men, more or less ? Not of much account at 
any time to him, they were less than dust in 
the balance against his safety. Thus think- 
ing, he calmly awaited the moment when the 
money should be discovered in their possession. 

The Assizes approached, and still no traces 
came to sight of the missing notes. Day after 
day rolled by, and as the time drew near, and 
everybody felt that he was very likely to be 
condemned on this charge, his friends consulted 
long and anxiously together how they might 
deliver him. His intimates were so convinced 
he could have had nothing to do with it, that, 
if he was convicted and executed, nothing 
short of a miracle would ever induce them to 
believe he was not a martyr to the vengeful 
feeling of the populace, who were determined to 
have blood shed to avenge the fate of their 
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comrades, and who had fixed on him for a 
victim. The only way in which, as it seemed, 
they could possibly befriend him, was to wait 
until after the trial, and then, if it went against 
him, apply for a free pardon to the Governor. 
It was not a satisfactory way of obtaining their 
object, but it was the only one remaining to 
them. This plan was much talked over among 
them, and one day, after they had been discuss- 
ing it, Mr. Joyce, on his return home, mentioned 
it to his wife and niece, Mrs. Hamilton not 
being with them at that time. On hearing the 
scheme, Clara looked up with a very white face. 

" You don't mean," she said, " that it is likely 
he will be found guilty ? I could not believe it 
of him." 

" Of course not," answered her uncle — " no 
one who knew him would ; and yet popular 
feeling runs very high against him, and the 
police are so keen about raking up suspicious 
circumstances, that it is very likely he will be 
condemned. They are determined to prove 
him the murderer, if possible, to justify them- 
selves for having taken him up so immediately, 
before any circumstances that would have ex- 
cused such a course were bi'ought to light." 
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" Can people go and see him ?" asked Miss 
Singleton, after a minute's pause. " He is in 
goal, I know, but how do you pay him visits I" 

Mr. Joyce laughed. 

" Oh ! that's easy enough ; there are certain 
days and hours when anyone may see prisoners, 
but I can go in whenever I like, being an ex- 
officio, and anyone who wishes to, go in at a 
time when the gaol is not usually open, can ob- 
tain admittance by getting an order from a 
governor. Why do you want to know all this ? 
— are you thinking of paying him a visit I I 
did not know you were one of his admirers." 

He spoke laughingly, treating his suggestion 
as a joke ; but his astonishment was great when 
she answered seriously— 

"Indeed I do want to go, uncle, very much 
indeed. I don't know that I am what you call 
one of his admirers — ^indeed, I don't approve of 
him in many ways — ^but I don't believe he did 
this thing, and I should like to let him see that 
I don't. I suppose I ought to have told you 
all before that I knew Mr. GriiEths some years 
ago in England. He was in my uncle's regi- 
ment, and my uncle took a very great interest 
in him, from having known his family. I know, 
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if he was here, he would go and see him in 
prison, and I think he would be pleajsed I 
should do so, as he is not here to do it himself. 
It would show that his old friends had not 
deserted him, and believed in his innocence.** 
Mr. Joyce mused awhile, then said, 
^' It is a very extraordinary idea to take into 
your head.. Couldn't you write and express 
your sympathy by letter? The course you 
wish to pursue, though doubtless it would be 
pleasant to the young man's feelings, would 
lay you open to any number of ill-natured 
remarks, and I really cannot allow you to place 
yourself in the power of all the gossips in the 
colony." 

" In this matter," answered Clara firmly, " I 
do not care in the slightest degree what gossip 
may say of me. My motive is innocent, and I 
think right. I am sure my uncle William would 
allow me to act as I please, and if you will not 
give me your help to go privately, I will go on 
one of the public days. I do not wish," she 
continued, " to be disobedient or disrespectful 
to you, uncle, but you must allow that I am old 
enough to judge for myself, and in this case I 
insist on following my own judgment." 
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Mr. Joyce looked at his niece's calm, resolute 
face, and said, « 

" I do believe you have more sense than 
Sophy, and that is what so astonishes me about 
this request of yours. If it had been she who 
had taken so mad a scheme into her head, I 
should not have been surprised ; but I gave you 
credit for l;nowing the world better, and under- 
standing more clearly what was consistent with 
your dignity as a woman." 

Clara raised her head as he finished speaking, 
and her flashing eyes betrayed that she was 
moved in what was for her a very unusual 
manner. 

'* How like that is to a man's views of 
women!" she cried, forgetting for once the 
gentle, immovable calm that was her distin- 
guishing characteristic. " If we keep ourselves 
in the stereotyped groove man's would-be 
wisdom has marked out for us, and become the 
meek, submissive, patient, unreasoning beings 
which is his ideal type of female character, 
then the cry is raised that we are mindless — 
almost soulless creatures, not capable of under- 
standing reason, and in addressing whom man 
feels it beneath him to employ reasonable argu- 
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ment ; believed to be frivolous whenever we get 
.the opportunity of being gay, and by most 
men accused of being heartless also. But when 
driven by necessity or any arrangement of cir- 
cumstances to think and act for ourselves, to 
overstep in some way, no matter how laudable, 
the boundary line that man has laid. down to 
control and restrain us, then we ai:e told that 
w^e are unfeminine, have become lost to a sense 
of self-respect, or, as you said just now, forget- 
ful of our dignity as women. I hold that a 
woman's greatest dignity is to be true to her- 
self and others — indeed, one is the sequence of 
the other; and, knowing this man as I do,, 
being aware of many things concerning him 
known by none here, I hold it my duty to go 
and have some conversation with him, about 
matters that are neither known by, nor do they 
concern, anyone in the colony. So now, uncle, 
forgive me if I have spoken hastily, but the 
narrow-minded cant that one hears men talk 
about women, drives me beyond myself some- 
times, though generally, when it does not 
threaten to interfere with what 1 consider right, 
1 prefer to treat it with the contempt it merits." 
" I don't mind your speaking to me in that 
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way, in the least," replied her uncle ; "but 1 
must reraart that, like those of all women, your 
arguments are false and ill-chosen." 

She laughed a little this time as she an- 
swered — 

" You're not clear in your terms, uncle; and I 
have often remarked that the men who. refuse 
to argue with women are those who, from an 
iusuflScient perception of the meaning and force 
of the words they use, are quite incapable of 
conducting an argument. In this instance that 
has just occurred, my hasty speech was a series 
of assertions, and no argument at all, as I did 
not attempt to refute your charge." 

Her uncle shrugged his shoulders. He was a 
good-natured, kind-hearted man, but his niece 
had brought a true bill against him ; he was in- 
capable of conducting an argument with the 
closeness, decision, and keen perception of tell- 
ing points necessary for such amusement ; and 
though, of course, his pride as a man would not 
allow him to confess that he could be in any 
way inferior to a woman, still he had an uncom- 
fortable conviction that he had been morally 
and mentally sat upon, and he cOllapSed in con- 
sequence. 
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" I suppose you will go, if you choose — * a 
wilful woman will have her way,' as the proverb 
says. As I can't prevent you, I'll do my best 
to help you ; I'll take you there some day, and 
will talk to the governor if you wish for a pri- 
vate interview, as I suppose you do, if the sub- 
jects you intend to speak about are not known 
to any of us here." 

" Thanks, uncle," she answered, smiling at 
him brightly ; " I won't trouble you, however, 
just yet ; it all depends on how matters go on 
with him at the trial whether I want to see him 
or not. If he is liberated, I shall be able to say , 
what I want to him here some other time ; and, 
as you object to my going to the jail, I won't 
go there, if I can help it. As regards your pro- 
verb, the true version of it, if I remember cor- 
rectly, is, 'A wilful man will have his way.' 
There was a slight perversion in your edition, 
which, I suppose, to the male mind, was not 
worth mentioning." 

Her uncle laughed ; he was fond of his niece, 
and often indulged in wordy wars with her, 
always exhibiting the most perfect good- 
humour, though most frequently the worsted 
party. 
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" Admit," he said, " that it was fair to alter 
that, for you can be wilfdl when you please ; 
and though I don't know that you are more so 
than many men of my acquaintance, yet it 
strikes one more, as ypu never assert yourself 
imless you are determined on carrying through 
your object ; and as you always succeed, if you 
are resolved to do so, one can record no case 
where your will has failed you. While many 
men that I know, who are just as determined 
in great things, often make a stand at small 
matters, and afterwards give in, so that they 
leave an impression of failure and weakness of 
will, with which they certainly have no right to 
be charged." 

" I give in to the accusation of being wilful, 
now that I have carried my point," answered 
Clara ; " and as soon as I know the result of the 
trial I will tell you what I am going to do." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

npiME rolled heavily away to the prisoner, 

-■^ though his friends were very constant in 
their yisits to him, and though he had every 
luxury and indulgence that could be obtained 
for him. From his visitors he learnt that, though 
no new evidence had turned up, the conviction 
of his guilt strengthened. They did not tell 
him this in so many words — it would have been 
hardly pleasant intelligence to the man who 
was waiting to be tried on such a charge, and 
with such a doom attendant on his conviction, 
but he could see it in their faces and manner 
when he questioned them on the subject ; and 
though he knew they had some project on foot 
for getting him off, if the worst came to the 
worst, still it was evident they apprehended 
the most undesirable termination to the trial. 
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When they left he would think the matter over, 
and knowing whaj; he knew^ would wonder what 
would happen if a verdict of guilty was re- 
turned — whether his friends* eflforts would fail, 
and he, being condemned to death, should 
have to submit to the execution of the sen- 
tence of the law. It was so impossible for 
him to realise that matters would reach that 
crisis, that whenever he thought it over, he 
stopped short as he arrived at the. sentence. He 
might be sentenced, that he knew was likely, 
but further than that things would not proceed 
— there the exertions of those labouring in 
his behalf would save him. But if the worst 
happened, he would not die the death of a 
common felon, with hundreds of curious eyes 
watching his agony. He would die as he had 
lived, self-contained and self-willed, not owning 
the power or control of any influence but that 
of his own mind. He had the means of disap- 
pointing . the curiosity of the idle crowd, of 
avoiding the vigilance of his jailers, of baffling 
th^ decrees of justice. The little phial which he 
had some time before secreted about his person, 
when . apprehensive of such a termination to 
his peculations, was still with him; he had 
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managed to keep it concealed until now, and 
the only difficulty that presented itself was 
whether he should be able to secrete it, when 
searched before being removed to the con- 
demned cell. If he could manage to do so, his 
way of escape was at all times open. 

Provided with this, Griffiths felt fie could 
await the issue of the trial calmly. He had no 
belief in the hereafter, a firm conviction in the 
existence of which exerts such a powerful in- 
fluence over both good and evil — the comfort of 
the one, the terror of the other ; therefore the sole 
idea the execution of the law presented to him 
was that of degradation, and perhaps regret for 
the loss of pleasure in this life ; but apart from the 
humiliation, the mere prospect of death did not 
affect him much. Total annihilation, a dream- 
less sleep, from which there was no waking — 
this was the light in which the '* King of Ter- 
rors " appeared to him. 

The police, meanwhile, were busy pursuing 
their inquiries everywhere, leaving no stone un- 
turned to discover more and stronger evidence. 
They had a conviction, amounting to a moral 
certainty^ that their prisoner had done the 
deed ; but though he might possibly be found 
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guilty, unless they had some proof to bring 
forth, they knew that many of the respectable 
portion of the community would always in 
future look upon them with distrust, and assert 
that they had overstepped their duty. As yet 
all their diligence had been rewarded by no dis- 
covery, and the day of the trial drew near. 

It came at last. There had been one or two 
cases on before his; but as they came on in 
alphabetical order, he was rather high up the list, 
and it was still early in the day when he was 
called. The court was crowded, and on the 
prisoner's appearance the feeling about him was 
plainly shown by the storm of hisses and groans 
that arose from the multitude thronging the 
courthouse. As he cast his eyes around, and 
saw how every face met his glance with a scowl, 
he experienced for the first time a sensation of 
fear. These men were determined he should 
be condemned, and his friends, though powerful, 
were few in number. He glanced at the judge, 
and felt as if even he was against him, while a 
very large number of the jurors were, he knew, 
men who advocated putting down crime at any 
price, and who would not be at all averse to 
sacrificing him, even on insufficient evidence, 
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if thereby they thought they could promote 
order in the country. He had the best possible 
counsel employed on his side, and the defence 
he sought to prove was an alibi. He was in 
Mr. Moore's house at the time the murder had 
been committed — probably asleep, perfectly un- 
conscious of the dreadful crime that was then 
being perpetrated, and which it had since been 
attempted to fasten upon him. 

It is true the counsel for the prosecution on 
behalf of the Crown pointed out that though he 
might be supposed to be asleep at Mr. Moore's, 
there was nothing to prevent his having gone 
to the camp to commit the deed of which he 
was accused ; and he went on to show that from 
various circumstances this was not only possible 
but probable, going over all the evidence, and 
calling witnesses to prove the truth of what 
was brought forward. His speech was a power- 
ful one, and deepened the impression on the 
minds of the listeners that the man in the dock 
before them was guilty ; while his friends saw 
with concern that he would most surely be 
convicted. 

The trial was not over that evening — the 
counsel for the defence had yet to address the 
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court ; but everyone felt that, unless the true 
culprit was discovered next day, it was all up 
with Griffiths. He knew it too ; and though 
his outward calmness did not forsake hira, a 
horrible pang of fear and dread seized him at 
the thought of leaving this life he had found so 
pleasant, and passing from it into utter dark- 
ness — ^he knew not what. Could it be that he 
was wrong, and others right about that? — that 
death was not the end of being ; that there was 
an eternal happiness, or a depth of woe, reserv- 
ed for all who crossed the threshold, from the 
light and warmth of this life, into the darkness 
beyond. He shuddered at the thought, and 
turned from it impatiently — it was no time for 
doubts of this sort to arise and torment him — 
sceptic he had lived, sceptic he would die j and 
pass away into the utter oblivion and nonentity 
represented to him by the word death. 

Mr. Joyce, when he went home that evening, 
related to his wife, Clara, and Mrs. Hamilton, 
who was again with them, what had happened. 

" He is certain to be condemned to-morrow, 
poor fellow. Appearances are desperately 
against him ; for if he didn't do it, we can find 
no clue to anyone who did; and yet the belief 
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that he could be the perpetrator of such a deed 
is preposterous. We'll be able to get him off, 
I am sure ; still the stigma will cling to him 
through life, and do him a great deal of mis- 
chief, I am afraid." 

Clara looked -up from hex work, white and 
resolute. 

" When you are going in to-morrow morning, 
uncle, you must drive me in. Let us start very 
early, and I can see him' before he has to go to 
court. He doesn't go in till ten. If I could be 
there between seven and eight, I should not be 
in the way if anyone else wanted to see him 
before he had to leave." 

*'I don't like your going," answered her 
uncle ; " but as I know you will do it whether 
I allow you or not, I'll go with you. Only take 
my advice, and wait till next day. The jury 
will give their verdict some time to-morrow, 
after which we will draw up our petition, and 
present it. Of course he will be uneasy and 
anxious while in that state of uncertainty ; and 
if you will go to the prison, it would be a kind- 
ness to go then, and try to divert him." 

" Very well," Clara replied, " I'll wait if you 
think it better : but no matter what the decision 
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is, whether your petition is likely to be success- 
ful or not, I go then." 

" My dear Clara 1" exclaimed Sophy Hamil- 
ton, " you don't mean to say you are going to 
see the Commissioner at the prison ? I wonder 
papa and mamma allow you — it is most im- 
proper. I never should have thought you 
would have permitted your liking for a man to 
carry you as far as that; besides, I did not 
know you cared for him — ^you never professed 
to do so." 

" I don't care for him in the way you mean," 
answered Clara ; " but I have something to say 
to him which is important to him and others, 
though not to me. I knew him years ago, when 
he was in my uncle's regiment ; I have no fear 
that he will misunderstand the object of my 
visit." 

" You knew him before I" cried Sophy. " Well, 
I must say you are sly, deceitful people, both of 
you. 1 don't so much wonder at your not 
having mentioned it, you are always so close ; 
but I am surprised at him — he told me he had 
not met you before. However, that -doesn't 
make it a bit better, your going to see him; and 
I wonder mamma allows it. You ought to 
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forbid her," she added, turning to her mother. 

" Let your cousin do as she likes," Mrs. Joyce 
answered; "it's not what I'd do myself^— not 
for the best man that ever wore shoe-leather ; 
but if she chooses to do it, I can't prevent her." 

Sophy Hamilton tossed her head, sniffed, 
looked at Clara in a scornful manner, and said 
she never did and never could undtsrstand 
English girls, they were so dreadfully prudish 
and particular in innocent matters ; and then, 
when you had begun to think them so discreet 
that nothing could rouse them out of their pro- 
priety of demeanour, suddenly they would do 
something so extraordinarily bold and forward 
that it fairly took away the breath of a gay 
young colonial like herself. 

Clara laughed, and the matter dropped ; but 
she alone could tell how fast her heart beat, and 
how nervous she felt all next day, waiting to 
hear what the verdict would be, and what pros- 
pect there was of his ultimate release. 

Next morning the trial continued. Griffiths' 
counsel made an able and eloquent speech, in 
which lie feelingly depicted the torment of 
miiid to which his unoffending client must be a 
prey while remaining under the stigma of such 
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a fearful crime. But though his speech was 
good and eloquent, everyone could not but feel 
his case was weak; he could only praise his 
client's character, and affirm he was at Mr. 
Moore's when the crime was committed; even 
that was not capable of proof, for the opposite 
side had already demonstrated that he had re- 
tired to rest early; and from the fact of the men 
having been enveloped in their blankets, and 
asleep, it was probably rather late in the night 
when the murder was perpetrated — at any rate, 
later than nine o'clock, at which hour Griffiths 
had retired to rest, and had not been seen again 
by anyone until the next morning. 

Seeing how matters were going, Griffiths' 
friends had drawn up their petition, and whilst 
the counsel was delivering his address they 
went out and signed it. Most of the in- 
fluential inhabitants appended their names, 
and there were no less than sixteen magis- 
trates among the number. When they re- 
turned to the court they found the business 
had 80 far progressed that the jury were just 
about to retire and consider their verdict. Be- 
fore they could leave, however, a slip of paper 
was passed up to the counsel for the prosecu- 
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tion, who glanced over it rapidly, and then, 
addressing the judge, informed him that an im- 
portant piece of evidence had just been dis- 
covered, and he begged that the jury would re- 
sume their seats until he had brought it forward. 
Intense excitement now prevailed throughout 
the court ; important evidence brought to light 
at the eleventh hour is always pretty sure to 
create a sensation, but in this instance there was 
something in the counsel's look and manner 
that convinced everyone the evidence was con- 
clusive, and that he considered the case termi- 
nated, and the verdict given. Griffiths saw it 
too, and waited with a painful, devouring 
anxiety, to know what this could be that had 
so suddenly risen up against him. Could it be 
that the notes had been discovered ? That was 
the only thing he could think of that would 
criminate him. When he saw a small parcel 
handed to the barrister he felt relieved, as he 
knew they made a much larger bundle than 
that. Presently there was a stir in court, and 
then three Chinamen, marshalled by police, 
madq their way up to the witness-box, in which 
they were placed, and the counsel, drawing 
himself up, and looking at them searchingly. 
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began to speak, glancing for one minute at the 
prisoner, who still preserved his calmness, but 
whose face had assumed an extraordinary ashy- 
grey tint when he saw the Chinamen enter the 
court. The usual formalities were gone through, 
and then the barrister, addressing the judge, 
asked him if he would take the trouble to read 
over the list of notes that had been stopped by 
the bank as being in the parcel sent to Green 
Creek ; then, opening the parcel before him, he 
produced several notes, the numbers on which 
he read out, and the corresponding number to 
which was checked off on the paper the judge 
held in his hand. 

"Plainly," he continued, "these notes are 
some of those sent by the bank to Green Creek. 
One of them was presented for change three 
days ago in Green Creek by the Chinaman call- 
ing himself Sing Sing. It was at once stopped, 
and he was arrested.^ On finding that there 
was something wrong in the matter, he asserted 
that the note, and some others, had been given 
to him by the Commissioner, in exchange for 
gold which they had paid him, and he declared 
that two of his companions had notes, also given 
them by Mr. Griffiths. They were at once ar- 

y2 
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rested, and they all produced their money, which 
you see here, and which is undeniably some of 
the Green Creek parcel. They continue to 
maintain that it was given to them by the 
Commissioner, and I am inclined to believe the 
truth of their statement." 

Here the counsel on the other side requested 
permission to speak, and it being granted, said 
he hoped his learned brother did not think of 
taking the testimony of three Chinamen against 
the life of a white man of such repute and stand- 
ing as Mr. GriflSths. What more likely than 
that they had been the perpetrators of the 
.deed, and seeing that he was being tried for it, 
endeavoured to put it oS upon him. He could 
see, he added, looking round the court, that 
was the opinion of every unprejudiced person 
there; in truth, since the introduction of the 
Chinamen, it was evident popular feeling had 
changed, and they, by public opinion, were rele- 
gated to the position Griffiths had occupied be- 
fore they appeared. 

The Crown counsel glanced at the faces be- 
fore him, that expressed plainly the change of 
feeling, and smiled quietly as he continued — 

** I would willingly, my lord, and gentlemen 
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of the jury, concur in the opinion that I see has 
been arrived at by my learned brother, and 
most of those here present, but for one circum- 
stance." — Then he leaned forward, holding a 
note in his hand, which he tapped smartly with 
his pencil, as he said — " Here, my lord, and 
gentlemen of the jury, is the e^'idence I deem 
conclusive, and on which I claim a conviction. 
You will observe, my lord, the name of one of 
the Chinamen is written on the back of this 
note, and — it is in the prisoner's handwriting." 
He glanced around the Court as he finished, 
whilst handing the note up to the judge, who 
examined it, and asked if there was anyone 
present sufficiently well acquainted with the 
prisoners handwriting to identify it. Several 
people did so, and in a short time both that 
and the names on the other notes were all 
proved to have been written by Griffiths. The 
sensation produced by this discovery was 
intense ; the Chinamen's tale, which, when they 
were first examined, produced no impression, 
was now recognised as truth, and even the 
warmest partisans of the ex-Commissioner were 
convinced of his guilt. After this it took the 
jury a very little consultation to return a ver- 
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diet of guilty, and the judge, in a short and 
impressive speech, pronounced the sentence of 
the law. He was to be hanged the next day but 
one after, and as the words fell slowly one by 
one on his ears, he knew that he had nothing to 
expect from the friends who had stood by him 
so long ; they had all fallen away on hearing 
the sentence which pronounced him guilty. 

He bore up wonderfully, however, and left 
the Court still calm and unmoved as when he 
had hoped to escape conviction. The crowd 
around hissed and groaned, only a strong force 
of police prevented their tearing him in pieces. 
He would not before them show any signs 
of terror or feeling ; but, in the solitude of the 
condemned cell to which he had been removed, 
he began in his loneliness to realise the awful 
doom before him. He felt so strong and active, 
so full of life and vigour, that he could not con- 
ceive what the total annihilation he had believed 
in could be like. That the well-knit, powerful 
limbs could grow weak and insensible, that the 
heart could cease to beat, and the eyelids 
close on the world so suddenly for ever, 
was almost more than he could comprehend 
with regard to himself, though he had seen 
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death come suddenly and swiftly — had dealt it 
himself before now. And the busy mind that 
had planned and wrought for him, how was it 
to be put at rest ? It was not part of his body, 
he knew and could feel. Did the death of the 
body destroy it also, or did it live to suffer or 
enjoy, as most people held? That was too 
terrible a thought, for he had no hope but of 
one future— if future for the soul there must be. 
How these thoughts surged up in endless suc- 
cession over his brain I — he could not lay them 
or get rid of them if he would ; all through the 
long hours of the night they kept him company, 
and when morning broke he was haggard and 
weary, but still wakeful. 

It was yet early when the jailer entered and 
informed him that a lady wished to see him ; he 
almost started as he heard that, and though he 
had never thought of his wife till then, her 
image suddenly rushed upon his mind, and he 
remembered that she had been left alone by 
him in a strange land, to live a pure or a sinful 
life, as the uprightness of her character or the 
force of circumstances might dictate, with none 
to protect or look after her. But the vision 
vanished as the door opened and a woman 
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entered, her fece closely muffled in a thick veil, 
but her figure betraying her identity to eyes 
that had often watched her with admiration, 
nearly approaching to love. 

When the door closed behind her, she re- 
moved her veil and spoke : 

"You are surprised to see me here — ^I can 
read it in your face ; but I made my uncle 
bring me, because it was necessary I should see 
yon, and ask you about your wife. Have you 
not some message — something to tell me for 
her I Do you know where she lives I I might 
send for her." 

" There would not be time," he answered, low 
and hoarsely ; " besides, I behaved badly to her, 
and I fear that now she cannot care for me. It 
Would only pain her to see me here — she is best 
where she is. I have nothing to leave her — a 
felon has no property, but I would ask you to 
look for her. She is in Melbourne, I believe, if 
she has not returned home ; if you find her tell 
her I am dead, and let her know I repented my 
conduct to her, and had I to live my life over 
again, would, at least, treat her differently. 
Now that I stand on the brink of this world, 
looking over into nonentity, I see how wrong 
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my actions have been from the beginning — 
what an evil use I have made of a life that 
might have been more pleasant and honourable. 
I have wronged everyone I came across ; you 
have suflfered by me as well as others; but I 
have one excuse to plead you are not aware of. 
I was wi'onged from my earliest years, and by 
those who should have been my truest friends ; 
since then I have been an Ishmael, my hand 
against every man, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, many turned their hand against me — 
though not as many as I deserved, I grant." 

He paused, and Clara remained silent and 
hesitating. He had not told her much of the 
state of affairs between him and his wife, and 
yet she felt convinced he had been to blame, 
and that his petition for forgiveness would 
have more meaning in the ears of his deserted 
wife than it had in hers. A great longing to 
try to speak words of warning and advice 
took possession of her ; she feared he had no 
hope after death, that even repentance of his 
crime, if he did repent, would be of little avail 
to him, as long as he was ignorant of the way 
of salvation. She tried to say some words to him 
on this subject, but he interrupted her hurriedly: 
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** I believe nothing of all that,"* he said ; " it 
is a mere &ble, an old wife's tale ; I have all my 
life lived without faith in a hereafter, I will not 
cringe to the dread of it now, when I stand on 
the brink of an xmknown darkness. It is true 
that 1 committed the crime of which I am 
accused ; I have written out my confession," 
laying his hand on a paper as he spoke ; '^ I have 
told them where to find the lost notes, and now 
I have finished with the world. I would willing- 
ly have lived longer ; I have had a pleasant time 
of it, but I do not regret the deed I committed ; 
it was well planned, and, but for one stupid over- 
sight, well executed. I blame myself for having 
failed in that point, but if I were in the same 
circumstances again, I should act as I have done, 
with that one exception." 

Clara shuddered as she listened ; it was fear- 
ful to hear such sentiments from lips that by the 
next midday would be cold in death ; but before 
she could say anything the turnkey announced 
that her time was up, and saying " farewell" with 
a choked voice she hurried away. 

" Well, so you have seen your old friend," 
sneered Sophy Hamilton when she returned. 
'' I wonder you had the courage to go into the 
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cell with a murderer. Was he glad to see you V* 

Clara turned away, she was upset by what 
she had gone through, and her cousin's frivolity 
sickened her. Could it be possible that this girl 
had ever professed to love the man of whom she 
now spoke thus I 

'' Sophy, my dear," here interrupted her 
mother, "it would be well that you should 
leave the town till after the execution ; having 
been so near marrying him, it would be seemly 
that you should give at least this indication of 
feeling." 

*' Indeed, mamma, I don't see it at all," replied 
her daughter. " Fancy my feeling sorrow for a 
murderer 1 I have every reason to be joy fill that 
I escaped him ; besides, I am going to a dance 
at the Forsyths' to-morrow evening, and I have 
. no idea of losing my fun for his sake. It's a 
great nuisance we ever knew him." 

Clara turned and went away, leaving Mrs. 
Joyce to continue her remonstrance, and think- 
ing how sad a fate it was to leave one's name 
and character in the power of a woman such as 
her cousin. 

Meanwhile GriflSths, left alone in his cell, 
began to think that the time had come 
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when the poison he had secreted about him 
'would be of service. It was time that he 
should take it, and escape out of the power 
of the avenger ; yet as he raised the phial to 
his lips, he paused and thought of the strange 
wonderful change that was about to take place 
in him. All the daily actions of life were done 
with for ever, even the busy brain was to be 
stilled, and the evil that he had done could be 
repented of no more. He felt an intense longing 
to know what had become of the wife he had 
loved for so brief a space, and so cruelly desert- 
ed ; he would &in have been with her as of old, 
and have craved forgiveness for his sins towards 
her, a forgiveness he knew he would not ask in 
vain. Now she would never know how entirely 
he had repented of his conduct to her, and that 
reflection added another pang to the grief be 
felt for his desertion of her. But she, far away 
in the southern city, was all unconscious of his 
regret ; and if she thought of him at all, 
still believed him unfaithful and cruel as ever 
— being only undeceived when Clara Single- 
ton sought and found her months afterwards, 
and delivered to her the repentant message of 
the doomed man. 
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He did not reproach himself for the manner 
in which he had abused Mrs. Grant's credulity ; 
he had never cared for her, and ' in truth there 
was little real repentance in his heart for all the 
evil deeds of his youth ; only the beauty of his 
young wife as it rose before his imagination 
touched him, and he thought, were she with him, 
his last hours would not be so lonely and 
desolate as they were. What was it that had 
set him so wrong in the world ? He had always 
excused himself by thinking it was the blow his 
pride had received in early youth, the total de- 
struction of his faith in his parents, whom until 
then he had revered ; but was it so in truth ? 
was the sin visited on the child, till he was 
hemmed in and unable to help himself? In the 
clearer light that dawned on him now, when he 
had nothing more to hope from life, he began to 
perceive that it was not so ; that he had been 
specially favoured in being able to hide the stain 
attached to him ; that the trial might have been 
made a blessing, by teaching him to avoid the 
sins that had brought so much misery on his 
parents. But he had not been willing to see it 
in this light, until too late. 

In the morning, when the jailer came to warn 
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him that he must prepare for the last moments 
of his life,- he was lying stiiBF and dead, the bottle 
of poison fast clenched in his cold hand. He 
was gone — gone to the future he had disbelieved 
in and yet dreaded — gone, leaving none behind 
to mourn a life so soon cut short, an early promise 
of good things so irretrievably blighted. It was 
all over, and nothing remained behind but the 
evil reputation he had gained, the sad annals of 
a warped life. 



THE END, 
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Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Soult, 
Fouchd, the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon m, the Empress Eugenie, the Due 
de Momy, Count d*0r8ay, Victor Hugo, Qeorge IV, Queen Cardlne^ Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Eembles, Mr& Jordan, Miss Stephens, MI1& Mars, Madame Catalani, 
M11& Bachel, the Countess Guicoioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, fto. 

" On proceeding to a conscientious examination of the contents, we found ttie 
familiar and commonplace matter lightened and relieved by many Hyely touches ot 
description, many traits of character, many illustratiye incidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they not been marked 
and recorded as they occurred. Lady Clementina Davies's opportunities wese ex- 
cellent, and the very traditions of her family are fraught with Interest Some of 
her looibl and personal impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been 
— eo to speak— photographed on her memory.^'— rAe Times. 

** The two entertaining and pleasantly-written volumes before us will interest and 
amuse many readera" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Two charming volumes, full of the most faiterestlng and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered welL Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrue.**— Pact. 

** A singularly interesting and amusing work, full of anecdote, gossip, and life. 
The entire record is full of entertainment"— ^tmdov Timet. 

*' To every class of readers. Lady Clementina Davies's work will prove deeply 
Interesting. As a book of anecdotes the volumes will be perused with avidi^. 
Throughout the * Becollections * we laraoe the hand of an artist (me whose power 
and talents are of the highest order, and who has the faculty of brhighig before 
the reader the most striking incidents of the present century in France and En^ 
land, thus combining the functions of the historian and the biographer with those 
of the delineator of Uf e as it exista The style throughout is terse and lively ; it 
abounds with graphic descriptions, and there is an earnestness and a pathos when 
the authoress flies from gay to grave subjeots that touches the heart**— Court Jour. 
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BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon, author of "A Book about the Clergy/' &q. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

OcirrBNTS :--Axit1qaity of Matrimonial Orutoms, Marriage by Capture, Marriage by 
Parchase, The Church Porch, EBpouaals, Celebration of Marriage, Publication 
of Banna, Ancient Bestraints on Freedom of Marriage, Pre-Contracta, Marriages 
in Strict Order and Marriages bj License, The Wedding Bing, The Bing-flnger, 
The Oimmal Bing, Costumes of Brides, Bridesmaids, and Groomsmen, Wedding 
Cake, Wedding Presents, The Dinner and the Dance, Sports and Pastimes, Bri- 
dal Music, Wedding Sermons, Infantile Wedlock, Lucky Days and Lawfnl 
Hours, Parental Anuority, Discipline of Wives, Laws and Novels, Sermons and 
Essays, Old Proverbs about Marriage and Women,Characteri8tics of Womankind 
in Old Time, The Spinsters of Past Thnes, Medical Women and White Slaves, 
Clerical Marriage,Lay-marriages during the Commonwealth, Taxes on Celibacy, 
Curious Marriages, Clandestine and Irregular Marriages, Prisons and Lawless 
Churches, Fleet Marriages, The Fleet Clergy, Lord Hardwick*s Marriage Act, 
The Savoy Chapel, Gretna Green Matches, The Carrying uway of Heiresses, 
The Boyal Fleet Marriages, The Boyal Marriage Act, Marriage with Deceased 
Wife's Sister, Honeymoon Trips and Cards, Samuel Johnson on Matrimony, 
Jeuz d*Esprit against Wives, Dissolution of Partnership, &o. 

" In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience even larger than those 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy. His * Brides and 
Bridals ' cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every woman in England. We 
doubt not that these volumes will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 

conditions, and will afford no less amusement than instmctioa There is 

much that we should like to quote in the interesting chapters on * Clerical Mar- 
riage,' * Curious Marriages,' the * Abduction of Heiresses,' and the 'Dissolution of 
Marriages,' but we must be content with referring all who read, whether for 
amusement or information, to the book itself, which they will find a valuable 
depository of knowledge on the subject" — AthentBftm. 

'' While these delightful volumes are certain to command the attention of men 
of ' all Horts and conditionR,' women will feel that the book especially concerns 
themseiveR. Having consulted hundreds of volumes and unpublished records of 
obHoIete customs, Mr. Jeaffreson, interspersing legal information with quaint and 
amuKing anecdotes, ban produced a work which will bo found a most useful book of 
reforence by historians, artists, and all persons who desire to know how our fore- 
fathers lived. The chapter on ' The Discipline of Wives,' and • Old Proverbs about 
MaiTiage and Women,' are extremely interesting.*' Morning Post. 

*' These volumes contain something for all tastes, and are sure of a lasting 
popularity. The author has collected a world of anecdote on such agreeable 
matters as wedding-rings, the costumes of brides, the ways of bridesmaids and 
groomsmen, wedding-cakes and wedding-presents, bridal music, sports, and pas- 
times, Fleet marriages, and Gretna Green marriages, honeymoon trips, and 
cards, &c The lighter parts of Mr. Jeaffreson's subject are treated in a very 
bright and pleasant spirit" — Daily yews. 

" Two very interesting and clever volumes. Happy in his subjects, and happy 
in his treatment of them, Mr. Jeaffreson has here maintained his old character- 
istics, and has produced a book about Bribes and Bridals as attractive as either of 
his well-known books about Doctors, Lawyers, or the Clergy." — Jiotes and Queriet. 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By tlie 

late J. C. Andersson, author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, author of " Field Sports of the North," &c. 8vo. 
With Illustrations. (Just Ready.) 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Eev. F. 

AsNOliD. 2 vols. 8vo. (In the Press.) 
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ADVENTURES AFLOAT AND ASHORE. By 

Parker Gillmore ("Ubique"), author of "Prairie Farms and 

Prairie Folk," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 218; 

*' Written in bright and lively Biy\e."'—At?imtBum. 

** An inimitable repertory of anecdotes, fun, and frolic." — John BuU. 

**Two readable volumes, which become at times really exciting.— <9toiMfair<l 

TO AND FROM OONSTANTESrOPLE. By 

Hubert E. H. Jbrningham, author of " Life in a French OhateauJ" 
&c. 8vo, with Illustrations. (Just Ready.) 

LIFE OF MOSOHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By his Wms. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. (Just Ready.j 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworth Dixon. A New Library Edition. 
1 vol. demy Svo, with Portrait. 12s. 

*■*■ Mr. Dixon*B ' WUliam Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his booka He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

*•'• *■ William Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to be.'* — Sunday Times, 

**The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modern history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most usefod 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
more beneficial instruction." — Illustrated News. 

MODERN TURKEY. Bv J. Lewis Farlet, 

Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second Edition, 1 vol. 148. 

CkMiTRMTS:— Beyrout; Beit-Miry; Mount Lebanon; Travelling hi Ssrria and Palestine, 
a Day with the Bedawins; Syria, Past and Present; the Empress Eugenie's 
Visit to Constantinople; the Suez Canal; Turkish Women; Turkish Armar- 
ments ; Public Instruction ; the Capitulations ; Turkey as a Field for Emi- 
gration; British Interests in Turkey; Turkish Finances; the Stock Exchange; 
Geographical Position of the Empire ; Agricultural Products ; Fisheries; Mines ; 
Petroleum ; Boads ; Railways ; Docks and Harbours ; Public Works, &a 

*' Books on Turkey by impartial authorities are not very common, and we are 
always glad to welcome anything that gives us the most recent information, and 
appears to be written frankly and dispassionately." — Times. 

*'■ Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to communicate in regard 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, clearly, 
and in an agreeable style." — Saturday Review. 

'* Mr. Farley is to be praised for the admirable manner in which he has marshall- 
ed his facts and arranged his matter. His style, too, is lucid and agreeable, and 
he manages to clothe the dry skeleton of statistics with life and animation. Hit* 
book will do a great deal to remove many prejudices against Turkey from the 
minds of Englishmen, and will bring very vividly before their eyes the present con- 
dition of a country about which great munben ol our countrymen are lamentably 
ignoraxiV^—JSxaminer. 
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THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By R. 

G. WooDTHORPB, Lieut. Royal Engineers, 1 voL demy 8v5, with 
Illustrations. 158. 

"Lieut Woodthorpe*s aocoont of the Lnsbai Expedition is Important as well as 
interesting. The writer excels in description, and is very pleasing In his geogra- 
phical and scenic sketches. Its descriptions, indeed, constitute one of the chief 
charms of the worlL Any person who wishes to be intimately acquainted with 
life in India will find almost every line to be worth close attention." — Pott, 

" Lieut Woodthorpe has rendered an important service to the British public by 
giving them a most valuable and intelligible narrative of the Lushai Expedition. 
Those who take an interest in Indian affaira cannot do better than consult this 
interesting book." — United Service Chuette, 

"A highly entertaining and instructive book. What the Lushai force saw, 
accomplished, and went through, Lieut Woodthorpe has told in a genial and 
graphic stvle, benides giving us much information about these curious and into- 
resting tribes The book will be read by all with equal pleasure and profit**— 
United Service Magazine. 

'' An interesting record of a wel]«planned and successfully executed expedition.** 
—'Dotty Newt. 

SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Lobd 

William Pm Lennox. 2 vols, crown 8vo. fils. 

**Two very amusing and instructive volumes, touching on all sorts of sport 
Stored with interesting matter the book will take the fancy of all lovers of pastime 
by flood or fleld."— Be/r« life. 

"This work is extremely interesting and instructive from the first page to tiie last 
It contains a vast amount of useful information and excellent advice for the British 
sportsman, interspersed with an inexhaustible fund of anecdote." — Court Journal. 

"Lovers of sport will welcome this new work by Lord W. Lennox eagerly. We 
have here experiences of sport of the most varied kind — from fishing in Upper 
Canada to fowling in Siberia ; from Highland deer hunting to angling on the quiet 
banks of the Thamea Then descriptions of ancient and modem gjrmnastics, sports 
of England in the middle ages, hunting, fencing, wrestling, cricketing, and cock- 
fighting. We may learn how to choose a yacht or a hound, a hunter or a rifle, 
from these useful and amusing pages. We predict a success for this book."— ^ro. 

PRAIRIE FARMS AND PRAIRIE FOLK. By 

Parker Gillmore Q\ Ubique"), Author of ** A Hunter's Adven^ 
tures in the Great West," &c. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 21b, 

" Mr. Gillmore has written a book which will make the English reader take a 
deep interest in Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. His narrative of his sojourn, bis 
description of the country, and of his neighbours, are all most readabla Mr. QiU- 
more's sporting foats are the themes of some of its best chapters." — Jktily Newt. 

" For anecdotes, descriptions, and all kinds of information relating to sport it 
would not be easy to name a more effective and readable writer than Parker 
QciWmor^^—IllustrcUed Zfindon Nem^ 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS: A Narrative 

of Discovery and Adventure in Thb North Pacifio. By F. Pools, 
C.E. Edited by J. W. Lyndon. 8vo, with Illustrations. ISs. 

" There can be no donbt about the spirit of enterprise and power of endurance 
with which Mr. Poole is gifted, and much of his book is very exciting reading. 
Nor are the parts of it which are the least novel the least interesting. The cnap- 
ters descriptive of his journeys round America, and across the Isthmus, with his 
account of San Francisco and Victoria, will repay perusal" — Pall Mall Oazette. 

"This extremely interesting work — well written and well edited — ^is full of 
novelty and curious facts. It is one among the most fresh and instructive volumes 
of travel and adventure which have been produced for a long time.'*— Standard. 
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THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwobth Ddcok. 

2^iW Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

CoNTSMTS :— Mountain Men ; St Gothard ; Peopling the Alps ; The Fight for Life 
Bain and Bockfl; Teuton and Gelt; The Communes $ Communal Authorities ; 
Communal Government; Cantons and Half Cantons; Cantonal Bule; Canton 
Ziirich; Pure Democracy; A Bevolution; Popular Victories; The League; 
The Federal Pact; Jesuits; Pilgrimage; Convent and Canton; St Meinrad*8 
Cell ; Feast of the Bosary ; Last of the Benedictines; Conflict of the Churches ; 
School; Democracy at School; Geneva; Scheme of Work ; Secondary S<^ools ; 
School and Camp; Defence; The Public Force; In the Field; Out Again; A 
Crowning Servica 

** Turn where we will there Is the same impassioned eloquence, the same lavish 
wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declatnation, the same general glow upon 
the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
lir. Dixon's subjects. Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier fields titiikt are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals wit^ the grand 
catastrophes of nature, wiUi avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their rcuation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institntionB. 
'^e assent entirely to the parable of his preface."— 7%net. 

**A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It Is full of 
valuable information <m social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently reeAa,hle.''^Dailp Jfews. 

^ We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, 
novel, and abundantly instructive account of the Swltzers. The composition of the 
book is in the very best style." — dfoming Pott. 

** A work of real and abiding value. Mr. Dixon has never painted with more 
force and truth. His descriptions are accurate, impartial, and clear. We most 
cordially recommend the book.*' — Stamdard. 

** A most interesting and useful work ; especially well timed when the questions 
ef military organization and primary education occupy so large a share of publio 
attentioa There is that happy fusion of the picturesque and the practical m Mr. 
Dixon's works which gives especially to the present book its great charm. It has 
at once the graphic interest of a romance, and the sterling value of ^an educational 
essay.*'— /^(M/y Telegraph. 

** Any respectable book on the Switcers and Switzerland is welcome to lovers of 
the land and the people, and we trust tiiat Mr. Dixon's volume will be read in Swit- 
serland as well as in England."— ilMaumtM. 

" Mr. Dixon's book contains much readable and instinctive matter."— ^iwn&ier. 

" A writer of much dramatic and descriptive power, and one who knows his way 
to trustworthy sources of information, Mr. Dixon has given a clever and histruotive 
sketch of the salient features of the conf ederaticML All who know the playground 
of Europe will thank the writer for so clear an aoooont of the social institotionq of 
a free people." — Orc^kic 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints, Enightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Be v. A. G. Ij&traiiqe, 8vo. Ids. 

''The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. All those 
to whom the good name of B^nron is dear, will read with an almost exquisite plea- 
sure the testimony given by Harness. The flne qualities of the man are set forth, 
without any attempt to conceal his errors or his vices; as regards the latter, tiure 
Is shown to have been gross exaggeration in the report of them."—AtkeiunmL 

" This work will be read with much interest The Bev. William Harness was the 
friend of Byron, and of almost every literary celebrity of his tima He liked 
to be about literary men, and they reciprocated that liking. Byron, Miss Mitford, 
the Eembles, Wordsworth, Soutiiey, Oolerldge, Lamb, Bogers, Sheridan, Theodore 
Hook, Henry Hope, were among his friends; and the consequence of this varied 
literary friendship is that his life, for richness in biographical details, Is surpassed 
lnj ae noeat pubUoation except Crabb Boblnson's Diary."— i^dbo. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, 8to. 308. 

C0MTRMT8 I—The PUe—Iimer Ward and (hiter Ward— The Wharf— Elver Bight»— 
The White Tower— Charles of Orleans— Uncle Gloucester— PrisoB Boles— Bean- 
ohamp Tower— The good Lord Cobhazn— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Qween— De- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Courtney— No Cross no Crown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidiey— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
dear Charles— bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Towei^-Sir Walter Baleigh— The ArabeHa Flol— 
Baleigh's Walk— The VUlain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English CathoUcs— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests* Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Pawkes — 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Move — 
In London— November, 16©5 — Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for Gar- 
net—End of the Engli^ Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in tiie Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr— Powder Poisoning 




FsoM THB Tnos:— "All the clTiliaed worid— Eagllsh, Continental, and Ame- 
vioan — takes an interest in the Tower ctf London. The Towm: is the stag* 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
ftn our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those tinra-wom 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see then) jesting, jousting, love-making, plottii>g, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set befwe us in these volnme5i. Ms. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spc^l them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
thendeBcription of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing oawards, we meet Charies of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Aglncourt, and detained for flve-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the balef id form of Biehard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the bkick Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Daya* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown *• 
Is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man ean scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the first volume 
jdelds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cau$e cdSbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murdier of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
elusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are deeidedr 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our' national history.*' 

"From first to last this work overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon die- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national ^Xarj.'"— -Morning Po§L 

"We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to those hi quest of 
pnent and instruction, at once solid and refined.."— i>ai7y TtUgrapK 

6 
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VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8yo. 30s. 

OoNTBNTS:— A Favourite; A Favourite's Friend ; The Countess of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower ; Lady Catherine Manners ; House of Villiers ; Bevolution ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizlng ; Henry Do Vere; The Matter of Hoi- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine (Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Revenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Land's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Romance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killhig not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Roger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Rye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Gk>od Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped; 
Cause of the Pretender; Reformers and Reform , Reform Riots; Sir Francis 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabhiet Council; 
Cato Street ; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



** Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Times. 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well- written, and instructiva" — Examiner. 

" These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. *Her 
Majesty's Tower;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixoa" — Pott 

'•By his merltH of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers.'*— 
JUuttratedNewt. 

** These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Royal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Paleice Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a" — Standard. 

*'Tms hitensely interesting work will become as popular as any book Mr. 
Dixon has written." — Metungtr. 

** A work always eminently readable, often of fascinating interest " — Edko. 

" The most brilliant and fascinating of Mr. Dixon's literary achievementa"— iSfttii. 

**Mr. Dixon has accomplished his task welL Few subjects of higher and more 
general ^terest than the Tower could have been found. Around the old pile 
dings all that is most romantic in our history. To have made himself the trusted 
and accepted historian of the Tower is a task on which a writer of highest reputa- 
tion may well be proud. Ilils Mr. Dixon has done. He has, moreover, adapted 
his work to all classes. To the historical student it presents the result of long 
and successful research in sources undiscoverM till now; to the artist it gives the 
most glowing picture yet, perhaps, produced of the more exciting scenes of national 
history ; to me general reader it offers fact with all the graces of fiction. Mr. 
Dixon's book is admirable alike for the general view of hist<^ it presents, and for 
the beauty and value of its shigle piotnrea"— tSuiK/oy Tima. 
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fflSTORY OF THE HORSE GUARDS, From 

1750 to 1872. By J. H. Stooqubleb. 1 toL 8vo. Ub. 

**ThiB book if oeefnl and agreeably written, and capable of affording pleasure to 
tlie non.mIlitar7 as well as to the military reader/'— J/omifHjr Pott. 

**Mr. Stocqueler's volnme has the merit of being readable, and bontains a great 
deal of informatton. In military circles espedaUy the book will be popolar.'*— 
SUmdard, 

** An excellent and most interesting History of the Horse-^Ghiards; historical in 
its facts, but intermixed with illnstratlTe anecdotes, which by thdr radness and 
▼igonr make it as interesting as a novel.*'— United Service Mag. 

** Mr Stocqneler possesses in an eminent degree all tiie reqtdrements for the 
prodnction of a work of this kind. To a thorough familiarity with his subject he 
can add the attractions of a light and graceful style, and a competent taste and 
Judgment in the arranging of his facts. We can confidently recommend the 
* History of the Horse-GuaMs * as a flrst-class service book, and ooe that should 
find a niofae in every garrison library.*'— C/inltod Service Cfautte. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hbpwobth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8to, with Oolonred IllastrationB. dOB. 

**Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Bussia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being gratcrfnl 
to a writer who has taken the tiK>uble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldomrvisited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a pietore of 
ks scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attentioa** — Saturday Review. 

"We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a fresh and 
original manner. He has done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country 
whioh he describes, and he has visited some parts of the land with which few 
even among its natives are familiar, and he has had the advantage of being 
brought into personal contact with a number of those Bussians whose opinions 
are of most weight The consequence is, that he has l>een able to lay before 

general readers such a picture of Bussia and the Bussian people as cannot fail to 
Ltwest them."— ^M«iiieum. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mb8. HABVETf of Ickwell Bury. Svo. Second Edition. 15b. 
" Mrs. Harvey's book could scarcely fall to be pleasant, for the excursion of 
which it gives ub an account must have been one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic voyages that ever was mada Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but 
saw all that she did see to the best advantage. She was admitted into Turkish 
interiors which are rarely penetrated, and, protected by an escort, was able to ride 
far into the mountains of Gircassia, whose lovely defiles are full of dangers which 
seal them to ordinary travellers. We cannot call to mind any account written of 
late years which is so full of valuable information upon Turkish household Ufa 
In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must not forget to say 
a word for her ability as a writer." — Timei. 

ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. C. Jeaffbeson, 

B.A., Oxon. Second Edition. 2 toIs. Svo. SOs. 

"The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater, 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the geneial reader."— Post 

''Those who turn to Mr. Jeaffreson's highly interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amusement will not be disappointed. Bich in reseandi and full of 
antionarian interest these volumes abound in keen humour and weU-bred wit 
A scholar-like fancy brightens every page. Mr. Jeaffreson is a very model of a 
dcerone ; full of information, full of knowledge. The work well deserves to be 
read, and merits a permanent niche in the library."— 2f%e €hxgi>hie, 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETrS 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thomas Landsekr, A.R.A. 2 vols. 

large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

** The interest for general readers of this * Life and Letters ' is derived ahnost en- 
tirely from anecdotes of men of mark with whom the artist associated, and of 
which it contains a yery large and amusing store. His fellow papil and old friend, 
Hr. Thomas Landseer, the famous engraver, has put the materials before ns to- 
gether with mnch skUl and a great deal of genial tact The literary sketches whidbi 
Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, Matmin, ajod 
others, are extremely bright, apt, and cleax.''—Athenantm. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. 0. 

Jeavfrbbov, B.A., Oxon, author of ** A Book about Lawyers," " A 
Book about Doctors/' &c. Second Edition, 2 vols 8yo. 30b. 

** This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all— laity as well as clergy— will 
find entertainment and instruction ; a book to be bought and placed permanently 
in oar librariea It is written in a terse and lively style througnont, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic thai 
serves to Ulnstrate the history of the English clergy"— -TVmefc 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Oummino, D.D. Second Edition. 1 voL 6s. 

**I>r. Cmnming*8 book will be read by many with advantage** — Cfreq>Mc 
** The work before ns contains mnch historical information of interest and valtie. 
We most applaad here, as we applaaded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
skill and (Uugence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, Mid the striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view." — Record, 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Collateral Events. 
By the Rev. John Gumiiino, D.D., &c. Third Edition* 1 toL 6s. 

** Dr. Gumming is the popular exponent of a school ot pr^hetic interpretation, 
and on this score has established a claim to attention, ma book fnrnidies an 
instructive collection of the many strange portents of oar day. Dr. Camming takes 
his facts very fairly. He has a case, and me gravity of the subject mast commaxMl 
the attention of readers." — THmti. 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Abthub Adams, F.L.S., Staff-Snrgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. 8vo, with Blustrations. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON lU. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 6s. 

** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— 2>(nlsf News. 

THE LAD YE SHAKERLEY ; being the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol. Go. 

** This charming novelette pleasantly reminds one of the weII-toio?m series of 
stories by the author of * Mary PowelL' The characters bear the same impress of 
tmthfuhieBa, and the reader is made to feel equally at home among scenes sketched 
with a ready band. The author writes gracefully, and has the faculty of placing 
before others the pietores her own imagination has called up.**— Po/I UaU OoMeU*. 



THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



MAY. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of "Chronicles 

of Carling^ord/' " Salem Chapel," &c. 8 vols. 

LOST FOR GOLD. By Katharine King, author 

of " The Queen of the Regiment." 3 vols. (In April) 

WILLING TO DIE. By J. Sheridan Lb Fanu, 

author of " Uncle Silas/' &c, 3 vols. (Just Beady,) 

WILD GEORGIE. By Jean Middlemass, author 

of " Lil." 3 vols. 

BEAUTIFUL EDITH. By the Author of " Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 

"*6eaatiral Edith* is a pretty love-Btory— well written, and good In tona" — 
Athenmim. 

•* One of the verv best novels that have been issned for a long period It will be- 
eome widely popalar. The author poeseaees a charming style, and also a talent for 
quiet hnmoor/' — Messenger. 

HIDDEN PERILS. By Mart Cecil Hat. 3 yols. 

" This novel is interesting and well put together. Its love story is very pretty 
and very pure." — Spectator. 

"The author maybe congratulated on the power and talent displayed in this 
Btory. It is full of well sustained interest, and cannot fail to be popular. *'~/*off. 

*** Hidden Perils ' is the best novel of its kind that we have met with since the 
first appearances of Charlotte Brontd and Qeorge Eliot" — Messenger. 

IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. By Amelia 

B. Edwards, author of " Barbara*8 History," &c. 3 vols. 

"A novel which cannot fail to charm, being written in a bright, sparkling, 
happy manner." — Morning Post. 

PARTED LIVES. By Mrs. J. K. Spendee, author 

of " Her own Fault," &c. 3 vols. 

" A really admirable book. In power of description, analysis of character, and 
marvellous felicity of expression, it is a book rarely surpassed." — John Bull. 

'' One of the best recent novels is Mrs. Spender's ' Parted Lives.' The plot is 
well conceived and well worked out There is a great deal of cleverness in the 
character painting, and marked felicity of language ; whUe the story completely 
carries one along in its development" — Standard. 

A WOMAN AT THE WHEEL. ByA.M.ToBYN. 

"A remarkably pleasant, readable, and well-told story. The characters are 
worked out with the utmoRt skill. Cherrie May, the ' Woman at the Wheel* is a 
charming character, and on her as a typical claimant of the highest order of wo- 
man's rightH the interest of the story centres." — Morning Post. 

" This novel is a very good one. Its strength and merit lie in the development 
of the heroine's character. In Cherrie May Miss Tobyn has produced a fine, con- 
sistent, and attractive picture." — Spectator. 

FATHER GODFREY. By the Author of "Anne 

Dysart." 3 vols. 

*♦ A well-written story. Godfrey's character is finely drawn."— uitA^iueum. 

" This story is well and vividly told." — Daily News. 

** A book of considerable ability and of thrilling interest, which never fiaga. 
Each character is portrayed in a vivid manner, and the plot is well carried out'^ 
John Bull. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Robinson, 

author of " Grandmother's Money," " No Church," &c. 3 vols. 



"This is the best of Mr. Bohinson's novela It is a spirited atoTy."-~Speetatar. 

" A very original boolc The author manifests great power of delineating cha- 
racter. The fortunes of the Eirbys and the Westmairs are traced in a masterly 
manner, and their singular fate fascinates the reader.'' — John Bull. 

" We consider this to be Mr. Bobinson's most successful story ; true to life, well 
conceived, well told, and containing a sound moral The reader's atttention is 
riveted, and the interest sustained with unabated strength throughout" — Standard. 

" This is perhaps the best novel that Mr. Robinson has yet written, and it is a 
work of very considerable merit The story is 'exceedingly interesting, and it is 
skilfully and dramatically unfolded." — Examiner. 

FALSE CARDS. By Hawley Smart, author of 

" Breezie Langton," &c. 3 vols. 

" This book contains plenty of the light, amusing reading for which the author 
is already known * False Cards' will be a popular novel" — At/tencettm. 

" This story fulfils the promise found in * Breezie Langton,' and deserves the 
success and popularity foretold for its author. His style has gained in refinement 
and vigour, without losing any of the dash and sparkle that make it so attractive. . 
* False Cards ' is pleasant reading from beginning to end." — Morning Pott 

" Mr. Hawley Smart is a writer whose novels are always welcome to the re- 
viewer. He writes primarily to amuse. Although he may be more at home among 
men, he can sketch attractive and womanly women. With its judicious mixture of 
the grave, the gay, and the tender, the book is to be recommended."— «Sat Review, 

BESSIE. By Julia Kavanagh, author of " Nath- 

alia," " Adele," &c. 3 vols. 

" Miss Eavanagh's books are always readable. Bessie's own love story' is one 
of the best bits of autobiography Miss Eavanagh has produced." — AthencBum. 

RUTH MAXWELL. By Lady Blake. 3 vols, 

"The story is told with a quiet charm, and contains thoroughly good and 
pleasant reading." — Morning Post. 

CLARA LEVESQUE. By William Gilbert, au- 
thor of " Shirley Hall Asylum," *» Martha," Ac. 3 vols. 
** A work of real power and originality."— iSftond^irdl 

AMY STENNETT. 3 vols. 

*' A novel by a new hand of more than average merit ... On the whole, * Amy 
Stennett ' is one of the most encouraging novels that we have come across for a 
long time." — AUienteum. ** A capital, spirited, and interesting story.** — Sttmdard. 

A GOLDEN SOEROW. By Mrs. C ashel Hoey. 3 v. 

" A most agreeable book. Mr& Hoey weaves an interesting plot, and her cha- 
racters are drawn with remarkable distinctness and consistency." — Examiner. — 

FIRST IN THE FIELD. By the Author of « Re- 

commended to Mercy." 3 vols. 

** A novel of considerable ability. .... The plot is full of strong situations. The 
characters are distinct, and not unnatural'*— ilMenamm. 

OFF PARADE. By Stephen J. Mao Kenna, late 

28th Regiment. 3 vols. 
** We have read * Off Parade ' throngh with considerable pleasnra."— ilMMimm. 
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Winiitx % (BBijjitthl ^actronagt oi Pier ^ixjtBtn. 

PubUsM annually, in One Vol, royal Sm, with the Amu beauHfulfy 
engraved, handeamefy bound, with gilt edges, price 81s. 6d, 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE FOBTY-BEOOH D EDITIOH TOB 1 878 18 HOW EEADT. 

LoDOB*8 Pbbraob akd BABOMaiAOB is acknowledged to be the most 
eomplete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kmd. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the fam^y 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
drer stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Blajesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, tlie 
tjipe being kept constcmt^ standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to- the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The ArchbiBhops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonie& 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second TlUes of 
Peers, usually borne by Uieir Eldesl 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own GhrisUoii and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Cionmioners, are styled Honour^ 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trana- 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



**Awork which corrects all errors of formerworks. It Is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguislu 
ing feature of this book." — Times. 

*' Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
Is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject*"— iSpecto^. 

*'A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo-> 
oracy of the day."— i*o»<. 

** The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible FeeragSk It is the standard 
anthority on the subjeot*'— iSTtoncfard 
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HURST & BUCKEirS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT MILLAIS, HOLBIAN HUMT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN aiLBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Eaoli in a Siii^ Volnnie, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illngtrated, prioe 5«t 



L— SAM SLICE'S KATUBE AND HITMAN NATUBE. 

**The first volnme of Messra. Hunt and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editkma 
forms a very good beffinning to what will doubtless be a very socoessf ol audertaUng. 
*Natam and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and hamoroos 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation whidi it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shap& The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound.**— Po«(. 

IL--JOHN HALIFAZ, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to ace of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in taioi- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to paaa 
freely from hand to band as a gift book in many householda"— -f^amliur. 

** The new and cheaper edition of thie interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
■uocess. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's ovm nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a tiioroughly Tg«gHffh 
(me. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without beooming wiser and better.'*— ^Scotemon. 

IIL— THE CBESOENT AND THE OBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an ori^^nal narrative, and ita useful and interestinff 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting ofaarms la 
its reverent and serious spirit** — Quarterip Rtvieie. 

lY.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAOH. 

** * Nathalie * is Miss E^avanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracioaa and 
attractiva Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant'*— iltAmjBiNiiL 

y.~A WOMAN^S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A book of sound counsel It ia one of the most sensible works of its kind, w«n- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether praotioaL Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing ao,"'-'Exami$%er. 

YI._ADAM OBAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

*' A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pio> 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth whidi can hardly be surpa8Bed.**-Po«l 

Vn— SAU SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND HODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book vrill stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiratioa The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very best ipedmena 
of light literature that ever have been written.**— iretfeayw. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— OABDINAL WISEMAN'S EECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOTJE POPES. 

" A pictaresqne iQook on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feelhig in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
(0 every idea of human inrallibillty represented in Papal dom]xui.tLoiL"—Athenmfm. 

IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect" — Athenttsum. 

X.— THE OLD COTJRT STJBUKB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnsoa" — Obterver. 

XL— MAEGAEET AND HEB BRIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselvea They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming "—ilMenaniin. 

Xn.— THE OLD JXTDGE. By SAM SLICK. 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while thev entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mentioa The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.'' — Examiner. 

XIII.— DARIEN. By ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its tbousauds."— (7^o!;e. 

XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table." — Standard 

XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation." — Sunday Times. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction." — IHmes. 

XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'' ' Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made ' John Halifax ' 
oiie of the most popular works of the day." — Poft. 

XVIII.— FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
l/Albret, aud the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

Bf THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAU)S.*' 

*' It asked to classify this worlc, w e should give it a place between ' John Halifax ' and 
' The Caxtons.' ''—Standard 



HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 



XX.— THE EOMANCE OF THE FORTJM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of singnlar interost, which can neyer fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition inolades the tme story of the Colleen Bawn.*' — Illtatrated News. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
fall of delicate charactei>painting." — Athenatum. 

XXII.— STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These * Studies ^xom Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observatioa The 
book will not dimimsh the reputation of the accomplished author.'* — Saturday Review. 

XXin.— GBANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

"We commend * Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — Athenasuin. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 

" A delightful book.** — Athenteum. ** A book to.be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-4x>om table and the circulating library.'* — LanceL 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

" We adyise ail who have the opportunity to read this book.*' — Atlientewn. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive.** — Athenaeum. ** A charming tale charmingly told.''— Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

'* ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel*' — Times. 
** A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton*s best prose work.** — Examiner. 

XXVm.— LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

'^ The merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELLA B. EDWARDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
ind charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like. This ia 
nigh praise of a work of art, and so we intend it** — THmes. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLDPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving*s Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religions biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."-— iSo^urdajf Review. 

''Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratimL It is copious 
earnest and eloquent'* — Edinburgh Review. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

'* This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * St Olave's' is the work of an artist 
The whole book is worth reading.*^— J <A«mvufN. 
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XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S AMEBICAN EUHOUB. 

** Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, yon are sure to draw ont a prizei**— iVxi. 

XXXm.— OHBISTIAN'S HISTAKK 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer hae hit 
off a circle of varied characters all true to natnra Even if tried by tlxe standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we shoold expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake * a novel without a fault'*— TVfiiefc 

XXXIV.— ALEO F0EBE8 OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that perrades 
the work from the first page to the UksV—Athencmm, 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MSA OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnes * is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — AthMcmm, 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— PoK. 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE* 

BY THE AUTHOR OP ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 
**Thi8 is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life." — Examiner. 

XXXyn.^lIEW AHEBICA. By HEFWOBTH OIXON. 

** A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well"~7Viiiei. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — Pall Mall Oax, 
**We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting boolL"— tSo^tirdasf Refriew. 

XXXVIIL— EOBEET FALCONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** ^ Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelinga" — Athmctum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN S KINGDOM, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF »»JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Tlie Woman's Kingdom * sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic storiea — Athenmmi. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBEOD. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
** A novel which is the work of a man of true geniua It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — Times. 

XLII.— A BEAVB LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A very good novel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, showiug a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit" — Examiner. 

XLIIL -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HiVLIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 

** A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the meet successful efforta of 
a successful novelist"— Z'aiVy yetcs. 

' A very pleasant healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty.'*— /Stamford 
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